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ADDRESSES 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
LOUIS Cc. ZOPF 


This is the sixtieth annual meeting of our Association and, because of the 
change in meeting time from spring to summer, it has been sixteen months 
since our committees and our members have had opportunity to meet. On 
each of the past fifty-nine assemblages of this organization, it has been incumbent 
upon the president to present an address which I am sure was recognized as a 
requirement to maintain the dignity of the office and which, at the time of its 
offering, may have been considered a burden upon the patience of the members. 
Recognition of both these facts has not deterred me from assuming this respon- 
sibility and prerogative. 

Is this a unique period in education’s history? Is this a time of screening, 
of re-evaluation, and renovation? Or is it symbolic only of hysteria by the 
public because of their concern about the future and their unprecedented awareness 
that man’s destiny depends upon his acquisition and use of knowledge? 

Man-made satellites are now orbiting in outer space and because they are so 
dramatically illustrative of a combination of scientific know-how, they have 
startled and alarmed our population into a modest hysteria which—thank goodness 
—is now re-precipitating in the form of a sincere interest in all of education. 
It has been said that Jean Francoise Millet’s painting of the French peasant, 
“The Man With The Hoe,” exemplifies the emptiness of ages in his face and, 
on his back, the burden of the world. The workman so-immortalized in Millet’s 
painting was symbolic of early man. He had not been enlightened by education, 
nor had he the amenities of culture. He was limited by his strength, isolated 
by lack of tools and transportation, and his livelihood came by toiling in the 
fields from sunup to dark. 

A dramatic but quiet revolution has drastically changed the nature of man’s 
work just as it has completely changed his life. From simple tools, man now 
has power-driven machines. Man no longer is required to satisfy his every 
need by the labors of his own hands. Society has become stratified; men are 
rich and poor, educated and illiterate, privileged and subjugated. Man has been 
afforded opportunities to expand his talents and desires to make of himself 
what he will. Man’s advance is recorded by the parallel gains of his technology, 
social structure, and political freedom. The greatest interest to us is the growth 
of science and technology and the effect which these contributions have on the 
disciplines for which each of us is responsible. 


THE EXTENDED PROGRAM 


The 1959 academic year brings to a close another period of pharmaceutical 
education and opens the door for new standards of educational qualifications 
for pharmacy of the future. The concept of pharmacy being on a preprofessional 
educational training program still requires translation for several of our prac- 
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titioners, and to some of our industrialists as well. Those in opposition to this 
advanced educational pattern need our help. They should be afforded oppor- 
tunity to listen and learn of the events which led to this change. We must 
reiterate the change in the total educational pattern, re-emphasize the recom- 
mendation of the pharmaceutical survey of 1946-49, and restate the recommenda- 
tions of our Curriculum Committee over the past ten years. The boards of 
pharmacy, truly our closest allies because of their immediate association with 
education, led in the recommendation for the adoption of such a program because 
they had opportunity to share with us the reasons for these changes. 

We as educators know that approximately 45 per cent of all students enrolled 
in our colleges during the past ten years came to us with varying amounts of 
previous college training, but certain individuals who oppose progressive education 
in pharmacy either do not have these facts or choose to ignore them. We must 
advise these people as to the basic reasons for, and the advantages of, expanded 
education. 

More and more people are expressing concern about educational institutions, 
teachers, and teaching methods. Financial donors are “allergic” to duplication 
and expansion, and the public increasingly expects our colleges and universities 
to be true educational images—although the prowess of the football teams still 
claims the most journalistic space. The educational institutions of this country 
are being interrogated as to their needs and their methods. They are being 
evaluated critically and weighed according to their excellence of academic value. 
As teachers each of us has an obligation which extends beyond the classroom 
and the laboratory. This obligation is to the public and indirectly is satisfied 
only in the quality of the product which leaves our institutions. 

Pharmacy’s education, too, will be studied objectively and subjectively. It 
will not escape scrutiny and public interest. As teachers we must be discreet, 
discerning, and courageous; and as we revise our courses, we must use intro- 
spection and employ an analytical mind, refusing to continue to teach material 
and employ methods which are obsolete. We must accept new theories, new 
technological procedures, and electronic equipment and apparatus; and through 
these adapt the new principles of science to our teaching methods. 

Higher education and education generally has gained in prestige and respect. 
Society appreciates and approves the value of general education as well as special- 
ized training. The body of information available in every profession and 
vocation is so extensive that the teacher today can ill-afford to do other than 
teach ethics and furnish the foundation and techniques of a discipline to his 


proteges. 


ACCREDITATION 


Effective July 1, 1959, the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
discontinued the use of classifications for accredited colleges of pharmacy. Now 
a college will either meet the requirements or will be known as a non-accredited 
school. This is a progressive step in our accreditation system and one which 
the member colleges should feel proud was possible at this time. Listing schools 
by levels of excellence is difficult, and there is always the possibility of 
inequities. 

Accrediting agencies are under constant surveillance and criticism, and it 
was just ten years ago that the National Commission on Accrediting was organ- 
ized. The National Commission has been helpful in encouraging all organizations 
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interested in accrediting to transcend their own particular desires and prosperity 
and be concerned for the general improvement of all accreditation. University 
administrations are sincere and encouraging to the accrediting agencies, but 
they are equally as concerned that these accrediting bodies continue a construc- 
tive manner of investigation, that they determine the position of their particular 
area of responsibility and measure its contribution to the overall educational 
qualifications and its integration with the university or college. This, most 
certainly, our Council is doing. 

The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education extends its concern to 
other professional and non-professional areas such as the humanities, social 
sciences, etc., and evaluates the availability of services in these areas to pharmacy. 
These so-called service areas are important, and their degree of cooperation 
and helpfulness is essential in strengthening our undergraduate programs. Our 
Council has a leavening and balancing function to perform. As a specialized 
accrediting group, they must be careful that they are not “carried away” by 
inflated attitudes of their own independence and pharmacy’s importance. For- 
tunately such a charge has never been leveled against our Council. Quite to 
the contrary, several of the other accrediting organizations have seen fit to model 
after our group. 

Revolutionary changes are occurring in American education of which, even 
yet, we are only dimly aware. Pharmacy is in an excellent position for the 
“take-off” on the educational program of contemporary design which we believe 
will fortify and maintain our professional status. We have just cause to be 
proud of the position and condition of our colleges of pharmacy today. Much 
of the progress in the strengthening of all our colleges was brought about because 
of the vision and courage of former colleagues who insisted on establishing an 
accrediting council which would help to put our house in order. 

Pharmacy must anchor beside the other disciplines in the harbor of education. 
Pharmacy’s educational pattern is weighed and evaluated against educational 
standards and through comparison with the other health professions and sciences. 
A qualified staff, adequate facilities, productive research, and extracurricular 
interests on the part of our teachers can do much to fortify pharmacy’s structure. 
Each teacher, therefore, must strive to carry his proportionate share of academic 
advancement and intellectual and cultural interests, as well as extracurricular 
activities. 


PHARMACY TECHNICIANS 


The word technician seems to have a magnetic attraction in the various 
health professions as well as in the physical sciences. Formalized programs for 
young people in specialized technological services are realities in many colleges 
and universities. Our dental colleagues say that their need for more professional 
personnel in dentistry can be partially erased by training individuals to carry on 
some of the technical tasks as distinguished from professional services. The 
physical sciences, too, employ technically trained individuals who do routine 
testing and record results. These technicians, however, are not responsible for 
the interpretation or evaluation of their findings. 

Pharmacy technicians have been sought by some groups. In fact, one ill- 
informed group went so far as to propose that hospitals be permitted to train 
personnel and award certificates of accomplishment to such individuals. The 
proposal was to proceed without a recognized academic program. It was sug- 
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gested that people so-trained would carry on certain routine duties within the 
hospital pharmacy, thus relieving the pharmacist for strictly professional and 
supervisory tasks. Such a move does not dignify consideration by our organ- 
ization, except to caution and remind us of the progress which pharmacy has 
made during the past fifty years. 

We must be completely objective and broaden our view when considering 
the implementation of services for every profession and vocation—especially our 
own. Instrumentation and electronics have expanded and will continue to expand 
the number of duties which technically trained persons can perform. These 
are, however, operations of a manual-directed type which do not necessitate 
making professional decisions, changing methods, adjusting equipment which 
might or might not affect the evaluation of a medication for the treatment of 
disease. The technologist as I envision him is a valuable adjunct, but only that. 
His approach is one of technical skills, not professional understanding, evaluation, 
or concern. 

The position of the pharmacist differs from the other health professions 
which involve physical contact with the patient. The receipt of a prescription, 
formula, or drug order requires professional judgment and immediate evaluation 
of the potential of the agent as recommended. The medication must be dispensed 
in the proper dosage form and correctly labeled. There is more than skill involved 
in the dispensing of medication or the issuance of a prefabricated drug. The 
pharmacist’s responsibility includes coupling the therapeutic agent with the 
dosage form, checking and understanding the compatibilities and improper thera- 
peutic uses of the drug, and interpreting to the patient the physician’s directions 
and cautions relative to the use of the prescription. 

Obviously, helpers are always needed in the operation of any pharmacy. 
Their responsibilities are, however, totally non-professional and do not require 
formalized certification other than a dignified respect for their duties and con- 
tributions. This is an area of concern to all pharmacists, and it is a subject 
which must be carefully evaluated from the standpoint of public health, patient 
care, and expansion of pharmaceutical progress. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Many in this audience are products of graduate training in our colleges of 
pharmacy. We, however, are but a portion of the example; an extensive number 
of our colleagues having found their calling in the fields of industry, writing, 
and administration. The picture of graduate study in pharmacy reveals a very 
slow development, but a reasonably well integrated pattern. Shortly after the 
turn of the century when all of science became more specialized and when 
scientific information came in volumes rather than pamphlets, the basic sciences 
lighted the way for the expansion of pharmaceutical development. As new 
physical and biological concepts were applied to pharmaceutical operations, there 
became evident expanded interests, broadened challanges, and opportunity for 
persons specializing in the various disciplines of pharmaceutical training. 

The colleges of pharmacy thirty years ago, though their faculties were com- 
petent, did not have the quality nor quantity of personnel to establish graduate 
programs. Facilities, finances, and recognition of the importance of graduate 
study were slow to mature ; but, fortunately, once the need was recognized, imple- 
mentation progressed at a rate which paralleled the availability of qualified 
personnel. It is difficult to determine—as in the case of the chicken and the 
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egg—whether the improvement in our undergraduate program is responsible for 
the increased number of persons entering graduate work, or whether it is the 
aggressiveness of a qualified staff which stimulates undergraduates to seek higher 
degrees. Graduate programs have greatly strengthened the quality of the staffs 
which teach the undergraduate students and have certainly augmented the com- 
prehensiveness of the materials which are offered at the baccalaureate level. 

Graduate programs, interestingly enough, are not subject to accrediting sur- 
veys. This may or may not be a healthy situation. It has been an arduous 
task to convince some graduate faculties that pharmaceutical education is suf- 
ficiently specific and definitive to warrant a specialized program at the master’s 
and doctoral levels. Fortunately, the graduate councils of most of our univer- 
sities, by their criticism, their persistent principles of quality, and their diversified 
representation have been most helpful in insisting that pharmaceutical education 
at the graduate level be comparable to the other advanced degree programs. 

In the early stages of graduate study in pharmacy, it was difficult to convince 
industry of the value of augmenting their research and administrative personnel 
with our graduates. Fortunately, through selective and continuous elevation of 
graduate instruction, our candidates are now competitive with those from all 
other areas. We must not dilute our graduate programs. Those schools operat- 
ing graduate divisions must make a critical analysis of their offerings, for 
hybridized or diluted courses at the graduate level are not acceptable and cannot 
be condoned. 

It seems only reasonable that some colleges will be outstanding in certain 
areas and specialties of graduate study. Perhaps we should consider a more 
liberal interchange of graduate students, thus permitting our candidates oppor- 
tunity for a more comprehensive pharmaceutical education. Yes—I understand 
it is possible now for a student to transfer from one college to another and to 
accumulate credits toward advanced degrees. The point I wish to emphasize 
is that perhaps we have had too selfish an attitude and too provincial an approach. 
Might it not have been courageous and beneficial for us to suggest to a graduate 
student that he might enlarge his concepts and knowledge by participating in 
specialized programs at some other college of pharmacy? Of course we abhor 
the academic “floater,” but I believe we are sufficiently sagacious to recognize 
such an individual and to impede his ambulatory nature by the proper types 
of blocks or barricades. 


FULL-TIME SECRETARY 

If you read the President’s Section in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education, it will come as no surprise that I wish to discuss and re-establish the 
question of a full-time secretary. This Association had the opportunity to vote 
on the question and, in its wisdom at that time, rejected the proposal. 

At the time of our last discussion regarding a salaried full-time executive 
officer, we referred to the Association of American Medical Colleges which has 
a paid staff as well as a building of their own. Their total budget is considerably 
higher than ours, and their member fees are currently five times those paid by 
our constituents. Their budget, however, is not solely dependent upon contri- 
butions from their membership. The Association of American Medical Colleges 
requests and does obtain research grants and some funds from foundations. 
The American Association of Dental Schools in January of 1959 established 
headquarters in Chicago and now also employs a full-time secretary. Their 
dues at the present time are $500 annually. 
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The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy needs a continuity of 
effort which cannot mature without the establishment of a full-time executive 
secretary and editor—either one or two persons as funds and talents allow. 
Pharmaceutical education is disregarded in many pharmaceutical and public health 
projects and meetings because there is no one individual to serve as our advocate. 
For reasons unknown to me, we in pharmaceutical education have permitted and 
actually encouraged our colleagues in other areas of pharmacy to speak for us— 
a group who should be totally articulate and leaders in all things pharmaceutical. 

Personal experiences permit me to say that the duties of the Chairman and 
the Secretary-Treasurer are exceedingly demanding, time consuming, and im- 
portant. The functional and general organizational problems which are handled 
by the executive officers and by specially designed committees need focus. This 
can only be achieved through an individual who devotes his entire time to the 
problems of the Association and can meet when, where, and as often as phar- 
maceutical education can serve its membership in any capacity whatsoever. 

I therefore recommend that the incoming President appoint a special com- 
mittee to reconsider establishing a full-time secretary for this Association, and 
that this special committee report to the Executive Committee at its Interim 
Meeting. This committee obviously will have to study the question of budgets, 
available candidates, and review the value of such an individual to the Association. 


TEACHERS’ SEMINAR 


The Association and the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
have just concluded the eleventh annual seminar for teachers in the colleges of 
pharmacy. The success of these seminars has been overwhelming and is best 
evaluated by reviewing teacher interest and improved teaching programs. Over 
the past eleven years at the recommendation of this organization, we have rotated 
the subject matter of the seminars following a pattern of disciplines generally 
taught in every college of pharmacy. To maintain this sequential arrangement 
necessitates a total of five years. At the end of this time, we have agreed 
that a general seminar shall be held which will include all of the disciplines for 
the purpose of implementation of ideas and methods explored in the individual 
teaching conclaves. 

Waiting six years to reinstate a general seminar is, in my opinion, a mistake 
and delays the chance of implementation of the ideas from seminars held for 
teachers within the specialized areas. If we are to obtain the greatest benefit 
from these meetings, then we should have general seminars scheduled every third 
year on a university campus immediately prior to, or directly after, the AACP 
annual meeting. 

I therefore recommend that a general seminar be held every third year and 
that it be designed as an integral part of the AACP annual meeting for that 
year, and that these meetings be held on a university campus at a time when a 
majority of academic personnel have the opportunity to participate. I further 
recommend that the Chairman of the Executive Committee be directed to appoint 
a special committee to study means of implementation of this recommendation. 


RESEARCH 


America’s position in regard to basic research, scientific discovery, and tech- 
nical development has come a great distance in a relatively short period of time. 
Until 1914 the United States depended upon Europe for most of its basic 
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research and much of its applied research. Under the pressure of war-time 
necessity, support of science was literally forced upon American universities and 
industry. As the universities responded and supplied scientifically trained men 
and women, these graduates added to the forward drive of science, both within 
the universities and industry. Since this forced interest in science, the diversi- 
fied fields of all educational pursuits have continued to grow and must, of 
necessity, be greatly expanded if we are to maintain our position among the 
world powers. 

The general expansion of scientific know-how and diversification of interest 
in the various fields had a marked effect upon all undergraduate curriculum 
offerings. This effect was somewhat delayed in reaching pharmaceutical educa- 
tion, but it now has wide acceptance as the basis for the extended pharmaceutical 
curriculum. 

Pharmacy, being practiced in a commercial environment, must constantly 
remember that its professional obligation and public health function is the basis 
for its existence. ‘We must remember that every scientific discovery is translated, 
generally by industry, into technological products of value to man and that nearly 
every advance in technology suggests a further “trail” to be explored. The 
rapid growth in pharmaceutical product development increases the responsibility 
of the pharmacist of the future. He must be highly proficient and thoroughly 
conversant with the pharmacological, chemical, and biological aspects of all new 
therapeutic things. 


THE FUTURE 


General education is a universal language, and professional specialties are no 
longer limited to geographic boundaries. The most portentous problem con- 
fronting the pharmacist of the future is an acceptable and systematic arrangement 
for continuing his education. The number of new products which are, and will 
continue to appear, on the market is staggering. Allotment of time for the 
perusal of literature, review of scientific articles, and the dissemination of this 
information in professional transactions will make an entirely different work-a- 
day program for our people in the future. 

Mr. B. Brewster Jennings (Chairman of the Board, Socony Mobile Oil 
Company) made a statement in an address which I think is apropos regarding 
the future of any profession—and this certainly is no less true for pharmacy. 
“Given sufficient energy, essential raw materials, and sufficient capital, these 
prerequisites still depend on mental and moral resources, on education, inventive- 
ness, Organization and management, and fairplay.” Certainly each of these is 
applicable to the future practice of the profession of pharmacy. 

The fortification of pharmacy as a profession comes about through the 
elevation of its educational standards and through the maintenance of ethics 
and the expansion of services by its practitioners. The part which pharmacy 
will take in the future health of the nation will be affected by the competency 
and completeness of the services which it offers. 

Pharmacy, though practiced in a commercial environment, must not permit 
itself to be relegated as a purveyor of non-professional services and materials. 
The rendering of convenience goods in the community or neighborhood is a 
service which the conventional pharmacy has offered for many years. This 
service must continue, but if pharmacy is to succeed, its success will only be 
measured by the completeness of the service which it renders as a profession. 
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Like other professions, pharmacy has been slow to recognize the need for a 
generally educated person within the professional being. The improvement of 
the individual, culturally and intellectually, is certain also to fortify him in his 
professional relations. It might be well for us to reflect over the words of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. In 1886 he said, ‘“We need specialists more than we 
do civilized man.” But he went on to urge, “If a man is a specialist, it is most 
desirable that he also be civilized.” In other words, specializations are necessary, 
but the world has long seen the reflection of the brutality, stupidity, and aggres- 
siveness of the man learned in one thing and fundamentally ignorant in all else. 

Through the establishment of our new educational pattern, let us pray that 
our judgment will be so-directed that the future of our profession will have 
but a minimum of inadequacies. May the attributes far exceed the faults. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been a pleasure and an honor to have served as your President. This 
culminates twelve years of service for me as an officer in this Association. 
I dare not select individuals for thanks and appreciation, because it has been 
my good fortune to work with so many of you. To share in the problems of 
pharmaceutical education has been a challenge; it has been labor; but it has 
also been totally rewarding. To each and every one of you who has served 
with me in any capacity, may I convey my sincere thanks for your cooperativeness, 
your charitable attitude, and your friendly criticism. 

Sometimes we must wonder why we continue the fight for the advancement 
of educational standards. Perhaps in closing I might share with you a quotation 
which I believe partially explains our motivation. These words are taken from 
an address by the famous medical teacher, Sir William Osler, in 1895. “We 
forget that the measure of the value of a nation to the world is neither the 
bushel nor the barrel, but the mind; and that wheat and pork, though useful and 
necessary, are but dross in comparison to those intellectual products which alone 
are imperishable. The kindly fruits of the earth are easily grown; the finer 
fruits of the mind are of slower development and require prolonged culture.” 


Unless retail pharmacy, which is the well from which our future pharmacists 
are drawn, makes up its mind that it is going to carry its share of the crusade 
to get the youth who have the kind of ability and professional fervor to lead us 
on the forward path, we will be stopped at the crossroads. . . .there is no standing 
still, no stopping—tt ts either forward, or backward. 


James S. Hill, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 410 (1948) 


ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


CHARLES W. BLIVEN 


In assuming office as President of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, I do so with a feeling of sincere gratitude and great humility. I am 
aware of the responsibilities of the office, and I am determined to carry out 
the duties with all the dedication at my command. 

I am in a rather fortunate position, as I take this office, inasmuch as I 
have served on the Executive Committee for three years, two years as an elected 
member, and last year as your Vice President. Through this medium I have 
become well indoctrinated in the problems confronting the Association. Too, 
I have had the opportunity to learn of the dedication of those with whom I have 
had the privilege of serving—most of whom will continue during the coming year. 
The officers and elected executive committee members are the guardians of 
all that is good for pharmaceutical education between the annual conventions, 
and those whom you have chosen have jealously pursued this objective. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At the present time, the Executive Committee consists of nine members, 
four elected members, each of whom serves a two-year term, and the Chairman, 
the President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, and Past President. At the 
1958 annual meeting of the Committee, it was proposed to extend the term of 
office of the elected members to three years in order that the Committee might 
be made a more effective administrative group. It was argued that anyone 
elected to a two-year term, inexperienced at the time of his election in the 
affairs and operation of the Association, was just becoming an effective member 
at the expiration of his term. Rather than enlarge the Committee, it was pro- 
posed to the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that an amendment be pre- 
pared to provide for three elected members, one to be elected each year for a 
term of three years. Such a change will reduce the number of elected members 
from four to three but will provide for a more effective working group. 

This proposal will be presented for your consideration at the next annual 
meeting. 


FULL-TIME SECRETARY 


President Zopf has spoken previously of the need for a full-time secretary 
for the Association. This subject has been receiving attention of varying degree 
for the past seven years, and because of the worthiness of the objective I am 
confident it will be kept before the membership until it has beeen realized. 

In view of the impending change of editorship of the Journal, it would seem 
to be a most appropriate time to give serious thought to the employment of a 
full-time secretary who could assume this function. I do not mean to say that 
this is the only benefit that would accrue to the Association through this new 
office. Additional advantages have been stated by President Zopf and those 
who have pursued this objective previously. Thus, if you approve the recom- 
mendation of your President, the proposed committee will be appointed with 
the hope that an exhaustive study can be completed in time to permit the 
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presentation of a firm and reasonable proposal to this body next year. This 
major but essential change will not be any easy task but with the continued 
growth in activity of your Association, it is, I believe, inevitable. 


MANPOWER 


At the 1958 meeting of this Association, the following resolution was proposed 
by President Rowe and adopted by the membership. 
_ Be it resolved, that the Executive Committee consider the manpower situa- 
tion to determine what part our Association can play in a national survey, and 
that the Executive Committee then offer its services to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association to begin immediate implementation of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey recommendations made several years ago. 


Your Executive Committee discussed this resolution and forwarded it to the 
Secretary of the A. Ph. A. The Council of the A. Ph. A. discussed the problem, 
but no positive plan for action has been established to date. 

The need for accurate records on pharmacists was emphasized in the Phar- 
maceutical Survey. In accordance with the recommendation of the Survey a 
meeting of delegates of the ten organizations then comprising the National Drug 
Trade Conference was held in Washington December 1, 1949. 

At this meeting, which I attended, action was taken to provide for the formal 
organization of a Committee on Professional Manpower for Pharmacy and a 
Committee on Organization was authorized. 

It was the stated duty of this latter Committee to prepare “ ... for the con- 
sideration and approval of the Commission a set of rules under which the 
Commission is to operate and suggestions for the scope of the membership of 
the Commission.” 

To my knowledge no further meetings were held. But I do know that the 
principal obstacle to undertaking the work was the lack of funds. 

The absence of accurate manpower records still exists. While the work of 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy is most helpful, I do not believe 
that the figures give an accurate picture as to total manpower or distribution. 
The movement of personnel through reciprocity and through licensure by exam- 
ination in more than one state is the underlying cause. I believe we are counting 
many pharmacists two, three or perhaps more times. 

The inaccuracy of the figures is illustrated by the situation in the District of 
Columbia. The 1958 proceedings issue of the NABP shows 1480 pharmacists 
engaged in practice in 325 retail pharmacies for an average of about 4.6 phar- 
macists per store—an unrealistic figure which is about 40 per cent too high. 
While I realize that multiple registration of pharmacists in the District, Virginia, 
and Maryland is exceptionally high, I am sure many states have men on their 
rosters who are being counted also by other states. 

It is time we gained adequate and accurate information about our personnel. 
It is essential not only in the event of a national emergency but also to enable 
intelligent planning on the recruitment of students and the planning of educa- 
tional programs in the years ahead. I realize that it is a large and continuing 
assignment, but a start, however modest, is long overdue. 

It is therefore recommended that each of the district conferences of boards 
and colleges of pharmacy establish a Committee on Manpower and pending the 
formation and activation of a Committee on Professional Manpower for Phar- 
macy, as recommended in the Pharmaceutical Survey, that the coordination of 
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the work of the committees be a function of the Secretary of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Better and more uniform registration 
procedures within the states which will provide the desired information might 
well be an early objective of the committees. 


RECIPROCITY 


At its 1956 meeting, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy passed 
the following resolution: 

Be it resolved by the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy that 
pharmacists who have acquired a license by examination and have practiced 
successfully should be deemed qualified and eligible to be licensed by reciprocity 
if they possess the legal requirements for licensure by examination and not be 
disqualified for technical reasons relating to examination grades or to the kind 
and amount of practical experience that they may have acquired prior to 
licensure. 

This problem has continued to receive attention at subsequent meetings of 
the NABP. In 1957, the late Howell Jordan, as President of the Association, 
stated “There is no problem with educational requirements or other details of 
licensing from state to state, with the exception of the experience prerequisites. 
The only way that the experience requirements could vary more would be for 
America to have more States.” He strongly urged member boards to adopt 
the 1956 resolution as a basis for reciprocation. 

While I realize that the free movement of our personnel from state to state 
has received helpful attention in the past years, much remains to be done. If 
there is a maldistribution of our manpower, as some believe, the lack of a freedom 
of movement through reciprocity is one of the barriers to be overcome. Each 
year as I discuss reciprocity with our students, the many technical and unimportant 
barriers that exist are brought into sharp focus. These arise mainly from the 
amount and time of experience. 

There is but one way to move and that is towards marked improvement. 
Here again I believe that the best place to attack this problem is at the district 
level. But to avoid the extreme possibility of having eight different answers 
to the common problem, coordination should be provided. 

It is therefore recommended that the district conferences of boards and 
colleges of pharmacy give immediate attention to the problem of a uniform prac- 
tical experience requirement to the end that it will no longer constitute a barrier 
in the free movement of pharmacists from state to state. 

It is further recommended that the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, through its Secretary, serve as the coordinating body for the various dis- 
trict committees. 

I realize that this is a long-term project because it will mean the changing 
of state laws. But if we choose to work for the accomplishment of this objective 
for the good of all of pharmacy, it can be achieved. 

District No. 2 already has this project underway and I am confident that 
with sincere and continued effort during the next few years, the objective can 
be reached. 

Even though the problems of manpower and reciprocity are not direct concerns 
of this Association, I do not apologize for taking your time to discuss them. 
They should be of vital interest to each of us, and it will take the abilities of 
more than one segment of our profession to accomplish the task that each entails. 
We cannot draw sharp lines between education and retail practice or between 
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education and industry and vow that each should work and remain in his 
own sphere. It is only through the cooperative efforts of all groups that the 
total task which needs to be achieved for pharmacy and the public can be 
accomplished. 


THE FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 


One month from now the four year curriculum will be available to the last 
freshman class. A year from now the five year program will take its place. 
In the past few years each faculty has prepared the longer program in accordance 
with the objectives of the school which, of course, are designed in accordance 
with the needs of its student population. 

I am sure each faculty has done an adequate task in preparing the new 
“product” for the market. In spite of this, I am confident that continued 
research will be essential after its introduction to the freshmen of 1960. Each 
of us will learn from the experiences of others, and, needless to say, they will 
not all be in the “good” category. For the next few years, these experiences 
should be made known through appropriate committees of our Association so 
that each school may establish the best possible curriculum in keeping with the 
abilities of its staff and the needs of its student body. 

Even after our “product”—the five year program—is placed on the market, 
we should not fail to continue to tell of its advantages for there are those 
in pharmacy who fail to see the advantages that will result. In spite of these 
differences of opinion, I am confident that all segments of our profession will 
unite with us in achieving the maximum benefits from this improved program. 
Too, I am confident this united effort will continue to provide our colleges and 
schools of pharmacy with the same positive assistance that has become increas- 
ingly available in the past decade. All segments of the profession need the end 
product of our colleges and, as we all know, we can not easily accomplish our 
objective without the aid of the retail pharmacy, industry, and the other areas 
of our profession. 

We are grateful for the programs of the past—the recruitment of students, 
scholarships and fellowships to our students, and aid to our Association through 
the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, direct aid to our col- 
leges, and, lastly, the industrial seminars—and we shall look forward to these 
plus new and mutually beneficial programs in the future. 


CONCLUSION 


I am looking forward to working closely with you next year. In doing so, 
I trust we can achieve or, at least, make definite progress on the objectives which 
have been advanced by President Zopf and which are embodied here. I realize 
that the recommendations which he and I have made are but a few of the problems 
that will need attention during the next year. With combined efforts of the 
Executive Committee and of the various committees of the Association we can 
make progress consistent with the needs of this important period. To this end, 
I dedicate my efforts, and I ask the cooperation of those who are called on to 
serve with me in behalf of pharmaceutical education. 


Nothing less than a choice based on the common good of man is now safe. 
Arthur H. Compton, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 11, 367 (1947) 


REPORTS 


INDIVIDUAL REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Report of the Secretary 

The Secretary's office has engaged in no 
new activities during the past year, and the 
two special projects of the salary survey 
and the revision of the Roster | Faculty 
Members were not scheduled to be under- 
taken this year. 

The monthly report of film showings in 
the territory of each college has been con- 
tinued. It is to be hoped that this service 
has been a useful one. The films have been 
used to capacity, and negotiations are in 
progress for the renewal and replacement of 
films which need attention. Four member 
colleges and the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Rochester, N.Y., purchased eight copies of 
the films: five Time for Tomorrow, three 
Design for Life, and the International Rexall 
Clubs purchased thirty-two copies of Design 
for Life. 

As a result of a listing in the publication 
Changing Times, the office received nearly 
five hundred requests for the booklet Shall 
I Study Pharmacy. Each of these was an- 
swered as well as others too numerous to 
record. The Committee on Recruitment Aids 
has made arrangements to include a copy of 
this booklet in each of 32,000 packets of in- 
formation on careers to be sent to members 
of the National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. The cost of this distribution has been 
subscribed by the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education. The nacket will 
also contain a card which will indicate that 
one free additional copy of Shall I Study 
Pharmacy can be had by writing to the dean 


of the college of pharmacy nearest the 
teacher. The Secretary processed about two 
thousand of these requests, which resulted 


from a previous packet listing, and has con- 
cluded that the nearby college would profit 
more by having the inquiry directed to its 
dean. Science teachers who are interested 
enough to write for an additional copy can 
be a valuable help in directing students to 
prepare for a career in pharmacy in your 
college. Other ways of using this list of 
persons will occur to each dean. 

The number of paid subscriptions to our 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion has increased about 15 per cent from 
the figure last year. This is a deserved 
tribute to the editorial judgment of Dr. Mel- 
vin R. Gibson, and to the meticulous care 
which he exercises over the proofreading 
and printing. The announcement of the ter- 
mination of his services as Editor at the end 


of 1960 has laid the task of selecting a suc- 
cessor upon the Executive Committee. Chair- 
man Hewitt has solicited the help of all 
delegates in finding an editor so that the 
Journal may continue. 

The Secretary participated in the planning 
and administration of the Teachers’ Seminar 
on Pharmacognosy, which was just con- 
cluded on Thursday of this week. The meet- 
ing was attended by 112 registrants repre- 
senting fifty-eight colleges of pharmacy, four 
industrial firms, one college of education, 
and one college ‘of liberal arts and sciences. 
Representatives of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education, the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, and 
the Smith Kline & French Foundation also 
participated. 

President Zopf presented a_ stimulating 
paper calculated to challenge the teachers 
and students in his audience to make im- 
mediate use or adaptation of the many ideas 
presented by the faculty. Dr. Melvin W. 
Green presented the results of his experience 
in observing the teaching of pharmacognosy 
in our colleges. Editor Gibson analyzed from 
his vantage point of the editorial desk what 
seems to be meant by the term “new phar- 
macognosy,” and ventured to predict how it 
will continue to advance our knowledge of 
natural drugs. 

These provocative addresses sounded the 
keynote and set the tempo for the program 
that followed. Each of the thirty-four fac- 
ulty members challenged and stimulated his 
audience to participate and the audience re- 
sponded. Time does not permit me to men- 
tion each participant and each topic. As a 
participant in this Seminar, your Secretary 
concluded that pharmacognosy as a discipline 
in the pharmacy curriculum has reconfirmed 
its place as an indispensable area of teaching 
and research. 

The activities of the members of this As- 
sociation which have made up the substance 
of this report: the Journal, the brochure 
Shall I Study Pharmacy, the films and their 
sponsored showings, and the Teachers Sem- 
inars are of major importance to the Asso- 
ciation. It is a pleasure for me to pay tribute 
in conclusion to the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education, its Executive 
Secretary and its officers for their eagerness 
to continue the financial support of these 
projects. This Association owes the Founda- 
tion members a vote of thanks for thcir 
support of pharmaceutical education. 
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Report of the Treasurer 
The fiscal year 1958-1959 of the Associa- 
tion ended on July 31. The time before the 
opening of the annual meeting has been too 
short to prepare an adequate professional 
audit. This will be done and the results pub- 
lished in the Journal. The Treasurer here- 
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with presents a summary of the finances of 
the Association for the year 1958-1959. The 
detailed records have been inspected by the 
Auditing Committee, which will present a 
judgment on the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
the conclusions. 

George L. Webster, Secretary-Treasurer 


SUMMARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
August 1, 1958 to July 31, 1959 


General Fund 
Revenues and Grants 


American Journal Pharmac eutical “Education 

Subscriptions 3,636.75 
Teachers’ Seminar Grant American Found. Pharm. Ed. 8,500.00 
18.00 


Joint Committee on Pharmacy, 


College Libraries, Grant from Smith Kline & French Found. ..... 500.00 
248.40 
30 

Expenditures 
American Journal Pharmaceutical Education 

Brochure: Shall Study Pharmacy 320.40 
Committee Expenses ~~... 648.43 

Honoraria 2,100.00 
Interim Meeting—Exec. 1,695.50 
1,743.50 
Office Supplies —..... 332.17 
Postage, Telephone, Telegrams, Express 416.23 
Employers’ share of FICA . Sseaaidiehacceibsselsecchieidinlciasidbsboachadieabiniei 100.71 
5.75 

Excess of Revenue over E xpenditures $13,802.47 

Recruitment Aids Fund 
Revenues 
American Foundation for Pharm. Education, Grant —2002000 $24,000.00 
10.00 


Expenditures 
Purchase of Films 
Rental of Films —........ 
Television showi ings ($2, 370. 00) 
Non T.V. showings 


$29,381.06 


1,623.50 
. 11,654.80 


Refund on overcharge ................--.-..------.----«- 2.25 
3290.14 
289.77 

Total Expenditures -.......... $13,959.46 


Excess of Revenue over Rupenee 


$15,421.60 
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Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Balances, August 1, 1958 —.............................-§ 9,971.42 $ 9,430.69 $19,402.11 
$48,869.07 $38,811.75 "$87,680.82 
Summary 

Balance in General Fund Cash — ~~~... 

Balance Recruitment Aids Fund Casha 24,852.29 

U.S. Government Bonds: Face Value . 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


The Minutes of the Executive Committee 
Meetings held in Los Angeles, April 18, 19, 
and 23, 1958, and the Interim Meeting held 
in Chicago, Illinois, November 6 and 7, 


Report on Degrees Conferred, 1957-58 

The totals for all degrees conferred by 
all member colleges within the academic year 
1957-58 are listed below. The report covers 
all degrees of the seventy-six member col- 


1958, have been distributed to all member 
colleges and published in the pages of the 
Journal. 


leges located in the continental United States, 
as well as the reports of the University of 
the Philippines and The University of Puerto 
Rico." 


Degrees Conferred 


B. of 
B.S. B.A. Pharm. Pharm.D. M.S. Ph.D. Honorary Total 
Men 3,242 4 10 74 107 61 14 3,512 
Women 410 1 1 4 13 1 0 430 
Total 3,652 5 11 78 120 62 14” 3,942" 


» Includes 11 Doctor of Science and 3 Doctor of Pharmacy degrees. 


A total of 3,652 Bachelor of Science de- 
grees was awarded in 1957-58. If we deduct 
the 29 Bachelor of Science degrees granted 
by the University of the Philippines and the 
34 from The University of Puerto Rico, we 
arrive at the net figue of 3,589 as the total 
number of Bachelor of Science or Pharmacy 
degrees conferred by member colleges in the 
continental United States. The 1957-58 re- 


Report on New Students Admitted 


At the present time with the various 
lengths of program and the varied prephar- 
macy versus professional year training, the 
reporting of freshmen in a one-three, one- 
four or one-five program is not practical. 
Many schools do not have these statistics 
available because freshmen are not registered 
in the school of pharmacy. In a somewhat 
similar way, some sophomore programs in 


port represents an increase of 187 Bachelor 
of Science degrees over those reported for 
1956-57. There were also 5 Bachelor of Arts 
and 11 Bachelor of Pharmacy degrees con- 
ferred. There were 1 less Doctor of Phar- 
macy and Doctor of Philosophy degrees 
awarded; five fewer Master of Science de- 
grees and two fewer Honorary degrees were 
granted. 


with Advanced Standing, 1957-58 


the two-three or two-four schedule particu- 
larly, are not significant at the moment. 
When we are finally all on a five- or six- 
year program, we can possibly extend our 
analyses. 

The statistics presented below represent 
the sophomore, junior, and senior statistics 
enrolled in the last three years of any phar- 
macy training program. In the four-year 
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course, it would correspond with sophomore, 
junior, and senior status; however, in the 
five- and six-year programs this would rep- 
resent the people in training in the last three 
years of either course. Naturally, in this 
transition in standardizing the last three 
years of training, there will be some varia- 


Men 
Women 


Sophomores 


Total 


Men 
Women 


Juniors 


Total 


Men 
Women 


Seniors 


Total 


Men 
Women 


Special 


Total 


Men 
Women 


Totals 


Grand Total 
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tions that do not truly reflect our total stu- 
dent population. However, in the long run 
this way of drawing up statistics will be 
meaningful and not subject to such various 


interpretations as has been the case in the 
past. 

1957-58 1956-57 1955-56 

1,532 1,576 1,664 

174 189 180 

1,706 1,765 1,844 

52 61 58 

10 1 9 

62 62 6/7 

18 17 7 

7 3 4 

25 20 11 

8 7 

4 8 8 

12 15 13 

1,610 1,661 1,734 

195 201 201 

1,805 1,862 1,935 


Report on Enrollment in Schools and Colleges of Pharmacy, 1958-59 


The report on enrollment was distributed 
early last fall to all member colleges. The 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation, The National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, The Chain Drug Store Asso- 
ciation, the pharmaceutical press, and other 
interested persons. 

Dr. W. Paul Briggs, Executive Secretary 
of the American Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
tical Education, requested your Chairman to 
present his comments on the enrollment pic- 
ture in our colleges of pharmacy to the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors at their an- 
nual meeting in New York City on March 5, 
1959. I have summarized some of the high 
spots of the report as presented. 

1. 17,264 total pharmacy students in 1958-59 
represent an increase of 693 students or 
4.2 per cent over 1957-58. This is in line 
with recent statistics from the U.S. Dept. 
of Education which show a 6.2 per cent 
increase for all college students. 

2. All Districts except and VIII show in- 
creases in enrollment. 

3. The number of new students registered in 
continental pharmacy colleges in 1958-59 


is 5,841 as compared to 4,655 for 1957-58. 
This reflects a large increase due to a re- 
bound from low college enrollments the 
last few years plus a gain from registra- 


tions in the transition from the four to 
the five and six year programs. 

4. There are 3966 seniors from 1958-59 as 
compared to 3916 in 1957-58, an increase 
of fifty senior students. 

5. In the continental schools there is an in- 
crease of 7.7 per cent of women students 
over 1957-58 

6. Of our seventy-six continental 
nine are in transition with both four and 
five year programs, eleven are on the five 
year program only, and two are on the 
six year schedule. 

These figures are most encouraging and I 
believe are the results of two factors: one, 
a normal student population increase and 
two, the beginning of results due to the re- 
cruitment efforts of many groups, associa- 
tions, undergraduate schools, and individual 
pharmacists. We cannot underestimate the 
vast good that is coming from the support 
of the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education in not only the recruit- 
ment aids program but all other programs 
as well. We of the colleges deeply appre- 
ciate the support of the foundation. 

The enrollment statistics for member col- 
leges both in and outside the continental 
United States for 1958-59 is attached to this 
report. 


sche 
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Questionnaires and Solicitation of Funds 


I should like to remind deans and teachers 
of our member colleges of our regulations 
on questionnaires. Because of the large num- 
bers of questionnaires reaching our desks it 
was deemed necessary to have them first 
approved by the Executive Committee be- 
fore they were circulated among our readers. 
This is an official act of our Committee and 
those wishing to send out such documents 
must have them approved by the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. When this 
approval has been received all questionnaires 
must then carry the notation “Approved by 
the Executive Committee.” 

This spring we had an outbreak of ques- 
tionnaires which had not received approval. 


Research 


Each year various requests come to our 
schools asking us to furnish information 
about research projects that are under in- 
vestigation. It seems to me that in this 
matter we have an opportunity to show, in 
a small way, our appreciation of what the 
AFPE is doing for us. It is my recommenda- 


The necessity for this approval is obvious 
if you give the matter a bit of thought. 
Among other things it reduces duplication 
of material solicited from a number of 
sources. It also keeps the number of such 
inquiries down to a minimum as only those 
approved require answers. 

No solicitation of funds for Committee 
activity or for other purposes by any AACP 
group or individual may be undertaken with- 
out previous approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. I need not labor this point for I be- 
lieve the reasons are obvious. 

May I ask your cooperation in respecti 
the rulings in both the case of approv a 
questionnaires and solicitation of funds. 


Survey 


tion that the AACP make this search for 
information an official survey. The results 
of this survey could then be supplied to in- 
terested contributors to the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education without 
charge. 


Pharmacy Education-Industry Forum 


At our Executive Committee Meeting at 
Los Angeles we had a visit from two of the 
officers of the National Pharmaceutical 
Council. The members of the Executive 
Committee were invited to a meeting in New 
York City to discuss problems affecting our 
schools and the pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers. This meeting was held in New York on 
July 28 and 29, 1958 Here representatives 
of the NPC and AACP exchanged ideas as 
to what could be done for our schools to aid 
them in their problems. One of the subjects 
discussed was the idea of a symposium or 
forum involving the members of our phar- 
macy administration teaching staffs. Since 
that time many meetings have taken place 
between representatives of our two organiza- 
tions. The outcome of these efforts is the 
Pharmacy Education-Industry Forum to be 
held at Princeton, New Jersey, next week 
between August 23 and 27. Here represen- 


tatives of each of our seventy-six schools, 
as well as the University of Puerto Rico, 
will gather for a truly concentrated forum 
on problems affecting pharmacy. The spon- 
sorship is given with no thought of commer- 
cialism, which some thought a danger, an 
in the finest spirit of academic Prony 
This whole program from the beginning was 
designed to help our teachers better under- 
stand the problems of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry and to aid our teachers in having 
firsthand information which will be useful 
in their teaching. I am greatly pleased with 
the program and with the manner in which 
it was developed and will be presented. 

I believe that our Association should ex- 
press our appreciation to the National Phar- 
maceutical Council for their sponsorship of 
this first Pharmacy Education - Industry 
Forum. 


The Teachers Seminar 


No one doubts the important values gained 
by those who attended our teachers’ seminars. 
his year was the eleventh such program 
and was dedicated to pharmacognosy and 
related subjects. The meeting was held at 
the University of Illinois School of Phar- 
macy from August 7 through August 13. 


Without the support of the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education it would 
not be possible to hold these valuable meet- 
ings. Our special thanks are due the Founda- 
tion for its continued support of this pro- 
gram. 


The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


Our Journal has been a distinct credit to 
our Association and is greatly respected by 
members of our sister professions. Our 
editor, Melvin Gibson, is responsible for the 


improved format, and the reorganization of 
departments, as well as the edication of 
special issues. The Executive Committee 
wishes to extend its special thanks to Dr. 
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Gibson for a job so well done. Next year 
he will complete his fifth year as Editor, 
and he has asked to be relieved effective 
on or before December of 1960, of the tre- 
mendous work and responsibility that goes 
with this position. We are reluctant to ac- 
cept his resignation. It will be difficult +o 
replace this able man, but your Committee 
will search for his successor. Any nomina- 
tion from a member with evidence of the 
qualifications of his candidate will be grate- 
fully received. 
wish to express the Executive Commit- 

tee’s appreciation to our members for their 
support, financial and otherwise, or our 
Journal. We hope for increased subscriptions 
from our teachers. 

We are again indebted to the Foundation 
for its support of our Journal. 


No officer can successfully carry out his 
duties without the support of his fellow offi- 
cers and the members of this Association. 
I want to express to all my appreciation for 
your patience and your cooperation during 
my first year as Chairman of your Executive 
Committee. 

It has been hard to follow in the footsteps 
of my most able predecessor Dean L. C. 
Zopf. I hope that my experience gained dur- 
ing this year will result in greater service 
to our Association on my part during the 
period just ahead. Your loyalty and support 
of our Association can only result in the 
strengthening of our leadership in pharma- 
ceutical affairs. I ask for it and I know 
you will not fail. 

H. G. Hewitt, Chairman 
Executive Committee 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PHARMACEUTICAL 


EDUCATION, 


The following constitutes the twenty- 
seventh annual report of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Inc., 
to its sponsoring organizations, the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy, 
and the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. This report covers the 
period from the January, 1958, meeting 
of the Council to the January, 1959, Council 
meeting and includes a section covering 
activity of the Council during the spring 
of 1959. 


The Council and Board of Directors 

Membership: The Council is composed 
of ten members who also constitute the 
Board of Directors. Each of the three 
sponsoring organizations appoints three 
representatives to serve as members of the 
Council, and the American Council on 
Education appoints one representative to 
serve as a member. During the year Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, the representative ap- 


Representing the American Pharmaceutical Association 
L. L. Riggs, Portland, Oregon ............. 


INC. 


pointed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, resigned for reasons of health. He 
was replaced by Dr. Herbert E. Longe- 
necker, Vice President of the University 
of Illinois Chicago Professional Colleges. 
The present membership of the Council 
is as follows: 

Executive Officers of the Council: At 
the annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held in Chicago, Illinois, on January 
13-14, 1959, George D. Beal, Joseph B 
Burt, and P. H. Costello were elected to 
serve respectively as President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Secretary-Treasurer for the en- 
suing year. Dr. Melvin W. Green, who has 
served as Director of Educational Rela+ 
tions since September 1, 1952, continues to 
serve in that capacity. 

Meetings: The Council held two meet- 
ings during the period covered by this re- 
port. The Annual Meeting, preceded by 


the regular annual meeting of the Corpor- 
ation, occurred on January 13-14, 1959. 


Term Expires 
July 1, 1960 


George D. Beal, President, Pittsburgh, Pa. ~~... July 1, 1962 


Robert P. Fischelis, Washington, D.C. 


July 1, 1964 


Representing the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


Tom D. Rowe, Ann Arbor, Michigan 2.000000 
Joseph B. Burt, Lincoln, Nebraska —... 
Louis C. Zopf, Iowa City, Iowa —......... 


July 1, 1960 
July 1, 1962 
July 1, 1964 


Representing the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
Robert L. Swain, New York City, New York 2.2 -ceceeeseceeeeeeee July 1, 1960 


P. H. Costello, Secretary-Treasurer, Chicago, Illinois ....... sateldbiaitialiael July 1, 
Frank W. Moudry, St. Paul, Minnesota 


1962 


Representing the American Council on Education 
Herbert E. Longenecker, Chicago, Illimois July 1, 1960 
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This meeting, which was held at the Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Illinois, included a 
joint meeting with representatives of the 
Executive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy. A 
meeting of the Council was held also at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, June 
12-13, 1958. Only the highlights of the 
meeting held in Chicago, Illinois, June 
18-19, 1959, will be covered at this time. 

Changes in Council Standards for Ac- 
creditation: At the January, 1958, meeting 
of the Council the following decision was 
made: “After July 1, 1959, the listing of 
accredited colleges of pharmacy by classes 
(A, B, C, and Y) will be discontinued. 
Only those colleges qualified for full ac- 
creditation (comparable to the existing 
Class A designation) and those newly or- 
ganized colleges currently holding Y clas- 
sifications will be retained on the list of 
accredited colleges.” A news release of this 
action was sent to the drug press, the 
deans of the colleges of pharmacy, and 
the state board secretaries January 21, 
1958. 

A revision of the accreditation standards 
was effected during this period. Proposed 
changes and revisions of the Accreditation 
Manual were submitted to boards and col- 
leges of pharmacy and other interested 
parties and comments were reviewed by 
the Council and representatives of the 
Executive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy at its 
January, 1958, meeting. The modified 
standards resulting were taken before an 
open conference at the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association-National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy-American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy Convention 
in April, 1958, for further advice and coun- 
sel. The revising was finalized in Janu- 
ary, 1959, published and distributed in 
June, 1959. The new Sixth Edition of the 
Manual becomes official July 1, 1960. 

Examination of Colleges: During the 
period covered by this report, fourteen of 
the seventy-six accredited colleges were 
examined for the purpose of continuation 
of accreditation or reclassification. The 
Director of Educational Relations partici- 
pated in all fourteen surveys. At formal 
examinations, the Director, at least one 
member of the state board of pharmacy 
and one Council member usually partici- 
pated. Council members participated as 
follows: Dr. Swain in two, Dr. Zopf in 
three, Dr. Beal in one, Dr. Rowe in five, 
Mr. Moudry in one, and Dr. Burt in two. 
Every college which requested examina- 
tion during this period was visited. 

Of the fourteen colleges examined dur- 
ing 1958, none was examined simultane- 
ously with a full-scale regional association 
evaluating team; in two cases, a regional 
association generalist was present during 
Council examinations. As a result of ex- 
amining activity, the “List of Accredited 


Colleges of Pharmacy,” published July 1, 
1958, showed seventy-three Class A, one 
Class C, and two Class Y-2 colleges of 
pharmacy. 

In addition to the examinations and 
visitations, each college filed an annual 
progress report with the Council. The re- 
port is filed each year before November 
1, and represents changes during the pre- 
vious academic year. This report to the 
sponsoring organizations as to the status 
of the colleges represents, consequently, 
the situation during the academic year 
1957-58 supplemented by findings upon 
examination during the first semester of 
1959-60, and, sometimes, correspondence 
and other material. 

The following represents a brief sum- 
mary of the situation in sixty-two colleges 
fully reporting and fourteen colleges par- 
tially reporting. 

Administration and Organization: Two 
schools appointed new deans for phar- 
macy, there being two deaths among deans 
during the year. Four associate deans 
were appointed during the year. One dean 
was made director of the division of basic 
sciences, a position equivalent to that of 
dean. One institution never accredited 
previously by a regional association was 
so accredited during the year. 

Personnel: Five deaths, three retire- 
ments and fifty-one resignations were re- 
ported. The losses were offset by the ap- 
pointment of fifty-one full-time teachers 
and twenty-six part-time teachers. Full- 
time appointments were distributed as fol- 
lows: two professors, four associate pro- 
fessors, twenty-six assistant professors, 
and nineteen instructors. An analysis was 
made of the aforementioned resignations. 
In a few cases it was not possible to de- 
termine the new location of those who had 
resigned. Where information was avail- 
able the following is the situation: eleven 
have become deans or teachers at other 
colleges of pharmacy and two are in an- 
other field, ten returned to school as stu- 
dents, seven entered industry, five entered 
retail pharmacy, two entered hospital 
practice, two entered pharmaceutical as- 
sociation work, and three became house- 
wives. 

Salary and Budget: In terms of budget, 
this year might be characterized as “hold- 
ing the line” as contributions to private 
institutions were, generally, not generous 
and state legislatures were apt to be pe- 
nurious. 

Physical Plant: During the year, three 
schools reported new buildings or shared 
buildings, one school started a new build- 
ing, and one started plans for new build- 
ings. Remodeling to some extent was 
carried on in nine schools. 

Miscellaneous: During the past year, 
few curricular changes of magnitude were 
made, but a number of plans for the five- 
year program were laid. Considerable em- 
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phasis was placed on student recruitment, 
and two colleges held special institutes for 
high school counselors. Two schools re- 
ceived outside funds for research for the 
first time, one receiving over $60,000. One 
college conducted a hospital pharmacy 
survey and issued a publication in book 
form Pharmacy Service in Smaller Hos- 
pitals. One college commenced giving Amer- 
ican Chemical Society achievement tests 
in organic chemistry in order to establish 
norms preparatory to using such tests for 
advanced standing in the extended pro- 
gram. With the horticulture and botany 
departments, one college has started a 
medicinal plant and xerophytic ornamental 
me exploration into northern and central 

exico. Two colleges started Ph.D. pro- 
grams, and two started M.S. programs 
during the year, and one college dedicated 
a new research institute. 


Special Project: This year as a special 
project, a survey of all of the colleges was 
made to determine the extent of research 
activity and support for the past two 
years. The details of this project were 
published in the January issue of The Prac- 
tical Pharmacy Edition, Journal of the Am- 
erican Pharmaceutical Association. The sur- 
vey shows that nearly 400 papers were 
——r- and 291 papers were reported to 

e in press at the time that the survey 
was made. Staff members published sixty- 
seven books, booklets, and laboratory 
manuals, wrote fifty-three chapters or sec- 
tions of books, and were granted eighteen 
U.S. patents in two years. Only seven 
schools out of seventy-two reporting had 
no publications in two years. 

About one-third of the papers were pub- 
lished in non-pharmaceutical journals of 
which four may be classified as chemical, 
seven as biological, five as medical, four 
as general science, two as biochemical, one 
as dental, two as veterinary medical, seven 
as technological, one as physical, one as 
popular, and one as a learned journal in 
the humanities. 

The institutions themselves supported 
112 research grants and received 130 out- 
side grants, the latter principally from 
industry and government. 

The outside grants were valued at over 
$830,000. Industry contributed somewhat 
over $200,000 and the federal government 
$170,000. Since making the survey, the 
Director is aware of several sizable grants 
that have been received, largely from the 
National Institutes of Health. 


Activities of the Director: During the 
calendar year, the Director made two ad- 
dresses: at Aurora College and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. A paper “Research in 
the Colleges of Pharmacy” was published 


in January, 1959, in The Journal of the Am- 
erican Pharmaceutical Association, Practical 
Edition and another paper was prepared for 


publication in the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education and entitled “Pharmacy 
Looks at Accreditation.” 


The Director participated, also, in the 
Seminar on Pharmaceutical Chemistry at 
the University of Minnesota and attended 
the Medicinal Chemistry Symposium of 
the American Chemical Society. 


Council Activity from January 1 to July 
1, 1959: During the period January-July 
1959, certain activities of the Council are 
herewith reported although they will be 
reviewed in greater detail next year. Dur- 
ing this period, eleven colleges of phar- 
macy were examined for continuation of 
accreditation. 


The Council published the Sixth Edition 
of the Accreditation Manual early in 1959, 
although it will not become official until 
July 1, 1960. The new standards are appro- 
priate to the five-year and six-year extended 
programs to be in effect after that time. 


The Council has watched with considerable 
interest the development of plans for extend- 
ed programs by the various colleges of phar- 
macy. The Council has been somewhat con- 
cerned that some of the plans do not appear 
to be in keeping with the objectives of the 
extended program as stated in The General 
Report of the Pharmaceutical Survey, and 
by the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy and others. Consequently, the 
Council developed a statement of Guiding 
Principles to be used by Council examiners 
in future examinations to enable the exam- 
iners to evaluate new programs more uni- 
formly and effectively. Copies of these prin- 
ciples will be made available to the deans at 
an early date, and should be helpful as 
guides to deans and faculties in the develop- 
ment of their programs. 


A year ago the Council announced that 
after July 1, 1959, it would no longer classify 
the colleges on its List of Accredited Colleges 
of Pharmacy. The latest such list, published 
July 1, contains no such classification and it 
should be understood that all colleges listed 
mect the standards for the former Class A 
The format of the official List has been 
changed, also. It will be noted that one in- 
dependent college is now merged with a uni- 
versity. 

During the year the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Council to the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 

was published under the title “Progress in 
Education” in The Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Practical E-dition 
The report took the form of a review of he 
past decade or so in pharmaceutical educa 
tion. 

Financial Statement: A financial state- 
ment for the last calendar (fiscal) year, 
January 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 fol 
lows: 
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January 1, 1958—Cash Balance on Hand —.......... 


Receipts: 
Sponsors’ Contributions 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education —.. a 


Disbursements: 


Salaries 
Council meetings 


Printing ............ 


Office supplies and equipment 


Postage, telephone, telegraph, express ..... 


Miscellaneous, bonds, dues, etc. 


Cash balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1958 


25 


$ 1,511.76 
$ 3,000.00 
30,000.00 33,000.00 
$34,511.76 
2,302.00 
19,120.00 
— 2,364.11 
.. 3,037.40 
152.25 
373.96 
538.92 
641.29 
31,169.93 
$ 3,341.83 


P. H. Costello, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


In this its twenty-third year, the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education will be 
larger than it has ever been before. With 
the approval of the Executive Committee, 
Volume 23 will cover about 650 pages—a 
very sizable book. The four issues this year 


will include more material than would have 


been covered in five and a half issues four 
years ago. With the enlargement of our 
faculties and the increasing number of young, 


vigorous educators, it is only proper that 


your journal should continue to enlarge. 
With Volume 23 your journal became a 
copyrighted publication, and for the first 


time in its history the Association now owns 
the contents of its journal. With Volume 23 
the mailing list was converted to IBM punch- 
cards. If any addresses are not correct, 
please notify me immediately 

Next year again I shall carry out a sub- 
scription campaign. I feel that even though 
subscriptions are increasing year by year, 
there should be a larger percentage of faculty 
members who regularly receive the Journal 
for their personal use. And I repeat what I 
have said before: You are a privileged group 
to have a journal of your own. I consider 
it every educator’s responsi 
‘oO assist in the support of his own 
publication. I still am amazed to notice 
faculties, large faculties, which receive few 
more copies than those which are distributed 
free by the Association. I sometimes think 
people outside of pharmaceutical education 
appreciate our publication more than we do. 
Sometime ago I received a letter from Dr. 
Thomas L. Norton, Dean, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finances, New York 
University. Speaking as a past president of 
the Americ an Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, he wrote asking for in- 
formation regarding our journal. After see- 


bility 


ing the publication, he commented, “You 
are to be congratulated on a fine publication, 
and I only wish schools of business had a 
similar one.” And this from Dr. Chauncey 
Leake, Assistant Dean of the College of 
Medicine, Ohio State University: 


Congratulations on the excellent way 
in which you are editing the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
I had not previously seen a copy, and I 
am glad to get an idea of the high 
standards which you are developing for 
pharmacy generally. 

This must bring you a great deal of 
satisfaction, and I know that it is very 
stimulating and helpful to your col- 
leagves. You are doing something very 
significant in promoting high cultural 
standards in relation to pharmacy, and 
always essential if a dignified 
profession is to maintain its prestige and 
social status. 


this is 


[ again call upon you deans to remind 
your faculties of their responsibilities to the 
Journal. In fact some of you deans might 
break down and_ subscribe yoursel ves—you 
all are not subscribers! 

1 am happy to say that since I became 
Editor the paid subscription list has more 
than doubled, two and a half times the old 
figure would be more accurate. But the total 
by no means is representative of even half 
of the number of pharmaceutical educators 
in the United States. 

The change in the meeting dates of this 
Association from spring to summer has 
created many problems in the editorial office. 
With a spring meeting it was possible to 
have all of the principal! sections of the sum- 
mer and fall issues in the editorial office 
when school was out. This left me all of the 
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summer months to prepare the last two issues 
of the year— the proceedings issue and the 
Teachers’ Conference issue. These are the 
most difficult issues to edit. This year the 
fall issue will be the Teachers’ Conference 
issue as usual, but I shall receive the ma- 
terial this month rather than in May, and 
the voluminous proceedings i issue will need to 
be processed while school is in session. I 
sincerely ask your cooperation this year. 
Please answer correspondence promptly, sub- 
mit material requested as soon as possible, 
and if you are asked to revise material, 
please do so promptly. 

Because of the change in meeting date, 
the Winter, 1960, issue will be the proceed- 
ings issue rather than a general article issue. 
The summer issue, which will be mailed this 
week, will be a general article issue instead 
of the usual proceedings issue. 

I have been very pleased with the response 
for requested feature section articles this 
year. I think the section on continuing edu- 
cation was an extensive coverage of a facet 
of pharmaceutical education which needed to 
be explored. I was pleased to see in the 
July issue of The Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion that over two pages of that issue’s sec- 
tion “Abstracts from the World of Medical 
Education” were devoted to abstracts of each 
of the articles of this feature section on 
continuing education. The spring issue with 
its feature section on pharmacy history was 
the most difficult to edit to date, but I 
trust the valuable articles in that section 
which are now a part of our pharmaceutical 
literature were worth the effort, both on my 
part and on the part of those who so gener- 
ously gave their time to write the articles. 

When you reach home you will either 
find the summer issue waiting for you or 
you will receive it shortly after you get 
there. There are ten articles in the feature 
section on graduate education. Although 
much is in our literature already on graduate 
education, I think it is wise for us from time 
to time to re-evaluate our stands and ideas. 
It is also wise, I think, for us to have a 
reference source to which potential graduate 
students can be referred to better acquaint 
themselves with the scope and requirements 
of graduate study in all the areas of phar- 
macy. hope the ten-article feature section 
in the summer issue accomplishes that goal. 

Also in the summer issue is an extensive 
editorial on detailing. I have noted with 
considerable concern in recent years the de- 
cline in the number of pharmaceutically 
trained professional service representatives. 
The reliance of manufacturers on other-than- 
pharmacy-trained personnel in this vital link 
of the manufacturer with the medical and 
pharmaceutical practitioners is to me some- 
thing which should be of concern to all of us 
who are interested in the health of our fel- 
low man. We must be interested in the 


intelligent interpretation of the magnificent 
contributions of the pharmaceutical 


tries. 


indus- 
The editorial points out that only 5 per 


cent of the detail men of one of our leading 
pharmaceutical manufacturing houses are 
pharmaceutically trained. I think this is the 
type of problem which should be of concern 
to us as pharmaceutical educators. Indeed, 
I think we should make our voice audibly 
heard in all phases of pharmaceutical en- 
deavor. We should be willing to stand firm- 
ly behind our training programs and _ the 
rights of our graduates in the profession. | 
hope the editorial makes it abundantly clear 
that the only person capable of talking 
drugs, whether it be to a physician or to a 
pharmacist, is a person who has been phar- 
maceutically trained. If we are willing to let 
washed-out medical students represent phar- 
maceutical companies in talking about our 
specialty, we are doing nothing but letting 
one segment of our profession be prostituted 
to expediency. If the manufacturers can't 
hold pharmacist detail men, then they should 
take the necessary steps to correct this in- 
ability. Two companies do it; it can be done 

I have asked permission of the Publica- 
tion Committee (and the permission has been 
granted) to print one hundred extra copies 
of the Summer, 1959 issue. These will be 
sent with covering letters to the presidents 
and the sales executives of fifty of the lead- 
ing manufacturers in this country. 

As the official voice of pharmaceutical 
education, I think your journal should rep- 
resent the best pharmaceutical education has 
to offer, and it should stand ready at all 
times to defend the programs and principles 
of education and the profession as a whole. 
Pharmaceutical education from its indepen- 
dent and respected position can take stands 
on issues which will be respected, and as an 
example I refer you to Senator Magnuson’s 
reaction to the extensive material I supplied 
his office on the pharmaceutical manu factur- 
ing industry. Senator Magnuson’s letter was 
published in the Spring, 1959 issue. 

I again wish to thank those of you who so 
generously give of your time to write book 
reviews. We have a good book review sec- 
tion, the best in pharmacy, and better than a 
good many journals of other professions. I 
believe such a section should be part of any 
scholarly journal. I would, however, make 
one request. If you cannot write a review, 
please reply immediately to my request s 
that I can get another reviewer. As difficult 
as it may be to believe, sometimes as many 
as one-third of those contacted to write re- 
views fail to answer my letters. This only 
delays books being reviewed, and I think it 
is something less than courteous. 

Your journal is gaining in international 
prestige. It is sent to almost every country in 
this hemisphere and to almost every country 
in Europe and Asia. I should like to quote 
from a letter from Mr. W. E. Fitch who is 
Publications Manager of the Pharmaceutical 
Press in London in which he said 

May I say how invigorated I was to 
read your editorial article in the Au- 
tumn, 1957 number of your journal, and, 
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as you will see, I made a fairly exten- 

sive quotation of it in a paper which I 

read last week to the Press and Docu- 

mentation Section of the International 

Pharmaceutical Federation in Brussels, 

Belgium. 

As you already know, I have resigned as 
Editor of your journal effective December 
31, 1960. At that time I will have completed 
five years as Editor. The Business Manager 
has referred to this as my “short term.” I 
assure you it has not seemed short to me. 
This job is more formidable than any of you 


cannot continue the editorship for a longer 
period. But I am pleased to have been hon- 
ored with the editorship, and I thank the 
Executive Committee for its complete co- 
operation without which I would not have 
been able to do what I have with the Journal. 
Next year I shall give my last report as 
Editor. I hope you all will assist the Execu- 
tive Committee in every way possible to find 
among you a person with the necessary am- 
bition, independence, and capacity to be the 
keeper of your official voice, the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 


realize. And in all fairness to my teaching 


responsibilities and to my own well-being | Melvin R. Gibson, Editor 


the pharmacy owner, in too many cases would like the colleges to teach 
and train young men and women to do well the many specific tasks that are 
necessary in a retail pharmacy and to pass the state board. . . .You realize that 
if you took your pet dog and spent four years in training him, the neighbors 
would say he was a pretty smart dog. He could turn somersaults, bark at the 
right time and do all the tricks that an alert dog can be taught. But I doubt 
that if the dog were put in a different environment with a different master and 
in an unusual circumstance, he would react the way the teacher would like. And 
that’s what has happened too often in the past to our graduates. They have 
been trained rather than educated. 


James S. Hill, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 405 (1948) 
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STANDING COMMITTEE REPORTS 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


Effective July 1, 1959, the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education has dis- 
continued the literal designations of accredit- 
ed schools and colleges of pharmacy, re- 
leasing on that date a list of accredited insti- 
tutions without classification as A, B, and C. 
Section 2 of Article I of the Bylaws of the 
American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy reads as follows: 

2. Accreditation 

The college shall be accredited as a 
Class A, B, or C college by the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 

This is a part of Article I of the Bylaws 
which describes the qualifications for ad- 
mission to, and membership in the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and 
Section 13 of this Article specifically pro- 
vides that any proposal to change any part 
of Article I must be presented in the final 
wording in which it is to be voted upon to the 
member colleges by mail at least four months 
prior to the subsequent annual meeting. This 


section further provides that such changes 
shall, upon receiving at a regular annual 
meeting a two-thirds vote of all member col- 
leges voting on the proposal, be adopted. 

It is believed by the Committee on Con- 
stitution and Bylaws that i in spite of the lack 
of the prescribed notice in writing of four 
months, it would be possible to amend Sec- 
tion 2 of Article I of the Bylaws by first 
having the presiding officer of the Associa- 
tion ask for unanimous consent to suspend 
the rules in order to make an amendment to 
Section 2 of Article I of the Bylaws. 

Assuming that unanimous consent is ob- 
eae. the Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws will move that Section 2 of Article I 
a the Bylaws be amended by the deletion of 
the words “as a Class A, B, or C college,” 
so that the amended section will read as fol- 
lows: “2. Accreditation. The college shall be 
accredited by the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education.” 


Joseph B. Burt, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


(Editor's Note: Because of the length of 
the Report of the Committee on Curriculum, 
the Editor has been directed by the Execu- 


tive Committee to withhold its publication 
pending a decision regarding the form in 


which the Report should be published.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL AND 


MEMBERSHIP 


The report of the 1958 Committee on Edu- 
cational and Membership Standards recom- 
mended a number of projects to the current 
Committee. The projects were intended to 
produce eventually a policy and procedural 
guide for voluntary use by the member col- 
leges in the implementation of the policies 
and procedures upon which the standards for 
accreditation are based. The projects indi- 
cated clearly that the Committee should con- 
cern itself with educational policies rather 
than educational standards and membership 
standards as had been suggested in the 1954 
report of the Committee on Committees 
Correspondence with several past chairmen 
of the Committee revealed that some uncer- 
tainty with respect to the duties of the Com- 
mittee has prevailed for a number of years. 

The activities of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and Bylaws and those of the Am- 
erican Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
relieve the Committee of the responsibility of 
dealing with membership standards. Educa- 
tional standards, moreover, cannot be clearly 
delineated from the accreditation policy and 
standards which are uniquely within the pur- 
view of the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. Therefore, it is recom- 


mended that the Committee on Committees 
redefine the duties of 


the Committ 


ee on 


STANDARDS 


Educational and Membership Standards and 
rename the latter Committee accordingly. It 
is further recommended that the Committee 
address itself to matters of educational poli- 
cies as they affect the administration of col- 
leges of pharmacy; the instructional activi- 
ties, including curricular matters, within these 
institutions; and the relationships of the col- 
leges with each other and with non-pharma- 
ceutical saenatiens, Wherever the Commit- 
tee’s recommendations are of significance 
from the stand olnt of accreditation policies 
or standards a membership standards, thev 
should be referred to the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education or to the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws. The 
Committee should study carefully the annual 
reports submitted by the other committees of 


the Association and take under consideration 
recommendations involving educational poli- 
cies. 

It is finally recommended that the name 


of this Committee be changed from Commit- 
tee on Educational and Membership Stand- 
ards to Committee on Educational Polici 
The Committee is unanimous in its wiliar- 
ness to undertake the project of developing 
a guide that will offer suggestions for a 
grading educational policies especially as the) 
involve the administrative and instructional! 
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activities of colleges of pharmacy and their 
institutional relationships. In preparing the 
guide, the Committee will be especially con- 
cerned with the recommendations of the 
other committees of the Association when- 
ever the recommendations involve educational 
policy. The guide is not envisioned nor 
should it be used as an authoritative instru- 
ment in meeting the accreditation standards 
of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education or the membership standards of 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. The educational policies appear- 
ing in the guide must not be regarded as 
mandatory in any sense. They should be 
suggestive of the type of policies that may 
serve as a guide to good administrative and 
instructional activities of a college and its 
relationship with other colleges of pharmacy 
and other institutions of higher learning. It 
is recommended that the guide be published 
sequentially for loose-leaf binding as the 
Committee from year to year develops vari- 
ous statements on educational policies. It is 
further recommended that a modest budget 
be provided the Committee by the Associa- 
tion for the expenses that may be involved 
in distribution of the guide to member col- 
leges. 

One of the six projects recommended by 
the 1958 Committee was considered to be par- 
ticularly significant at this time when many 
faculties are planning a five year curriculum, 
viz., “The establishment of a definite mini- 
mum of general education and/or non-pro- 
fessional courses for the five year program.” 
A policy along these lines would facilitate 
the implementation of the accreditation 
standards implied in Chapter IV, Section 7, 
paragraphs a-c of the Accreditation Manual. 
These paragraphs deal with the arrangement 
of the curriculum with respect to the three 
natural divisions and the five areas of pro- 
fessional instruction. Current thinking of the 
faculties along these lines was deduced from 
data received from sixty-three of the mem- 
ber colleges. Tables I and II together with 
Figures 1 and 2, which accompany this re- 
port, give a summary and an analysis of the 
data. A number of facts emerge that should 
be useful especially during the planning of 
the five year program 

(1) It appears that the average five year 

curriculum will be equivalent to 241- 
245 quarter credits representing a 13- 
15 per cent increase in credit load over 
that of the 213 quarter credits that 
were reported as the average load in 
the four year curriculum. Obviously, 
the increase in credit load in the tran- 
sition to a five year program is not 
planned to be commensurate with the 
25 per cent increase in the time allotted 
for the curriculum 


(2) The average profile of the five year 

program with respect to the three nat- 
ural divisions (general education, 
mathematics together with the basic 


sciences, and professional courses) can 
be roughly represented by the ratio 
1.7:3:3.5. Hence the proportion of the 
curriculum devoted to general educa- 
tion probably will be increased signi- 
ficantly since the profile for the four 
year program appears to be approxi- 
mately 1.1:3:3.5. More precise esti- 
mates are given in Table I and Figure 
1. The average 4.8-5.7 per cent in- 
crease in the proportion of general 
education courses in the five vear pro- 
gram apparently parallels a 2.8-3.0 per 
cent decrease in the proportion of basic 
science courses and a 1.82.9 per cent 
decrease in the proportion of profes- 
sional courses. Average increases in 
the actual number of credits were re- 
ported as follows: gencral education 
courses = eleven-thirteen (quarter) 
credits; mathematics and basic sciences 
= four-six credits; and professional 
courses = five-six credits. In the 
table and figure, distinction is made 
between mathematics and basic phy- 
sical sciences on the one hand and 
basic biological sciences on the other. 
Insufficient data on six year programs 
were available for any reliable con- 
clusions. 


(3) The average profile of the five year 
programs with respect to the five pro- 
fessional areas, pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, pharmacy, pharmacognosy, phar- 
macology, and pharmacy administration, 
can be represented approximately by 
the ratio 1.8:3.8:1:1.4:1.4. This profile 
appears not to differ significantly 
from that of the four year program 
except for a possible slight increase in 
the proportion of courses in pharma- 


cology. Furthermore no_ significant 
difference in the actual number of 
credits offered in the professional 


areas are apparent except for a slight 
increase in pharmacology courses 
Complete data appear in Table II, 


Figure 2. 


While the balance of courses reported 
above represents the current thinking of 
faculties during the transition period, it 


should not be construed as an ideal balance 
and adjustments may be expected in the 
future 

George P. Hager, Chairman 


(The Chairman wishes to acknowledge the 
most valuable assistance in the work of the 
Committee contributed by its members Drs. 
Harold M. Beal, Henry Eisen, Albert J. 
Sica, Sidney Riegelman, and Edward P. 
Claus, as well as most valuable advice and 
help received from Drs. George L. Webster, 
Melvin Green, and recent past chairmen of 
the Committee. Particular thanks are due to 
Mr. James L. Olsen for his assistance in the 
analysis of the curricular profile data.) 
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TABLE I. Dtstrrution or Crepits IN THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE PHARMACY 
CURRICULUM (RANGE AND STANDARD DEVIATION GIVEN IN PARENTHESIS). 
Math and Basic 
Total General Basic Physical Biological Professional 
Credits Education Science Science reas 
(Quarter) % % % % 
4 Year 213.2 14.6 26.5 13.2 45.7 
Curriculum (192-242; 13.7) (0-42; 6.9) (15-39: 4.3) (6-24; 3.4) (29-59; 6.2) 
5 Year 
Curriculum in 240.7 19.4 24.2 12.5 43.9 
current use (214-268; 11.7) (12-33; 5.5) (19-30; 3.0) (7-18; 2.6) (35-57; 6.0) 
5 Year 
Curriculum— 245.1 20.3 24.6 12.3 428 
proposed (209-276; 14.9) (8-45; 64) (16-39; 4.5) (5-24; 3.6) (29-54; 5.4) 
6 Year 
Curriculum 290.5 17.0 22.0 15.5 45.5 
TABLE II. Distrrpution or CrEpDITS IN THE PROFESSIONAL AREAS (RANGE AND STANDARD 
DEVIATION GIVEN IN PARENTHESIS). 
Pharmaceutical Pharmacog- Pharma- Pharmacy 
Chemistry Pharmacy nosy cology Administration 
% % % % 
4 Year 19.1 41.7 11.2 12.9 15.1 
Curriculum (3-47; 7.1) (31-63; 5.7) (4-24; 4.3) (6-24; 3.8) (0-23; 4.7) 
5 Year 
Curriculum in 20.6 38.0 11.2 15.9 14.3 
current use (11-28; 3.8) (24-54; 7.4) (7-15; 2.4) (8-32; 6.1) (4-24; 5.6) 
5 Year 
Curriculum— 18.4 42.4 10.1 13.4 15.7 
proposed (6-32; 5.8) (32-62; 5.7) (4-26; 3.9) (5-21; 3.4) (3-23; 4.3) 
6 Year 
36.0 95 11.5 15.0 


Curriculum 28.0 
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FIG. 1. DISTRIBUTION OF CREDITS IN THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE 
PHARMACY CURRICULUM 
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FIG. 2. DISTRIBUTION OF CREDITS IN THE PROFESSIONAL AREAS 
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REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY 


COLLEGE 


Inasmuch as last year’s report of the Joint 
Committee on Pharmacy College Libraries 
was a fairly detailed, historical account of 
its inception and first five years, the present 
review of the activities of the Committee for 
the 1958-1959 year takes the form of a brief 
notation of the two major projects which 
received the greatest attention during the 
period under report. This committee of the 
American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy was appointed by President Zopf, on 
appropriate recommendations from the affili- 
ate organizations, to include Miss Marjorie 
Wannarka of the Creighton University Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Mrs. Martha Jane K. 
Zachert of the Southern College of Phar- 
macy, both representing the Medical Library 
Association; Mr. James L. Olsen, Jr., of 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories and Mrs. 
Mildred P. Clark of Winthrop Laboratories, 
both representing the Special Libraries As- 
sociation; and Dean David W. O’Day of the 
University of Wyoming and Dr. George FE. 
Osborne of the University of Rhode Island, 
both representing the Association. 


Drug Information Sources 

A recent important contribution to the 
literature of pharmacy has been the Drug 
Information Sources, the only comprehensive, 
international bibliography of its kind. The 
listings originate with a committee of the 
Pharmaceutical Section, Science-Technology 
Division, Special Libraries Association; of 
this committee, incidentally, three members 
are former or present members of the Joint 
Committee on Pharmacy College Libraries. 
The Joint Committee became associated with 
the work of the SLA Committee when its 
advice was sought on possible outlets for 
publication of the compilation. The Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmacy was suggested as a 
highly qualified medium with the result that 
the work was published as a series of articles 
in several numbers of the 129th volume 
(1957) of that journal. It soon became ap- 
parent that a collation of the material pre- 
sented in the series was highly desirable, 
particularly in view of the meeting of the 
Federation Internationale Pharmaceutique in 
Brussels a year ago (September, 1958), in 
which pharmacy representatives from the 
several participating nations were taking 
part. Editor Tice consented to release the 
material; Lederle Laboratories reproduced 
it; and the Joint Committee on Pharmacy 
College Libraries financed the duplication of 
500 copies, of which 200 were reserved for 
distribution to the colleges of pharmacy in 
the United States of America. Another 200 
copies were distributed at the Brussels meet- 
ing to delegates from all over the world; 
the rest were kept for distribution on re- 


quest to the SLA committee. The oy 
to the work has been more than grati 


ying, 


LIBRARIES 


and there have been many offers of future 
collaboration on the part of nations not 
hitherto represented. The small amount of 
money the Joint Committee expended toward 
this effort seems certainly to have been well 
spent! 

With the upsurge of interest in Drug In- 
formation Sources, the SLA Committee re- 
sponsible for its compilation decided to 
explore the possibility of making available a 
Union List of Drug Information Sources 
In this connection they prepared a checklist 
for distribution to pharmacy libraries, which 
with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, the Joint Committee 
undertook to circularize among the libraries 
of pharmacy colleges. The response was ex- 
cellent; however, when the returns were as- 
sessed, it was discovered that the diversity of 
strength of holdings, a lack of interest on 
the part of some libraries, and the practical 
impossibility of keeping a Union list up-to- 
date would make inadvisable embarking on 
such a broadly conceived project. Instead, 
it was hoped that an interest could be de- 
veloped among those libraries holding strong 
collections that would engender cooperation 
toward an effort to prepare a list of a more 
restricted nature, one that would be available 
to any interested library or librarian but one 
not for general publication. 

The Chairman of the Joint Committee was 
fortunate to be able to attend the Atlantic 
City Convention of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation in June of this year. This tremen- 
dous organization of 5000 librarians repre- 
senting widely variant types of libraries is 
wonderful to behold in operation. It is a 
tribute to the approximately 270 members of 
the Pharmaceutical Section of the Science- 
Technology Division of the Association (the 
very name is an indication of the substruc- 
turing of the organization) that two presi- 
dents of SLA have come from that section; 
another will serve the 1960-61 term; two of 
these three have been SLA representatives to 
the Joint Committee. 


Pharmacy Library Course 

One of the major projects of the Joint 
Committee, detailed in last year’s report, cul- 
minated in the offering of a course in phar- 
macy literature and librarianship by the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univer 
sity, during the summer session, 1957. During 
the period of investigation, planning, and 
even during its presentation, the course was 
thought of as a one-time-only, non-repeat 
performance. However, the tact that the 
twenty-four participants in the 1957 course 
were drawn largely from the New York. 
metropolitan area pointed up the difficulty 
and expense of sending librarians great dis- 
tances to attend such a course. This circum- 
stance led to a suggestion by the Pharmacy 
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Group of the Medical Library Association 
in its 1958 convention that, if repeated, the 
course should best be offered by responsible 
library schools in different geographic sec- 
tions of the country, e.g., The University of 
Chicago for the Middle Western Region or 
Emory University for the Southeast. The 
Chairman, acting on this suggestion, received 
an enthusiastic agreement from Dean Lester 
Asheim of the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago to offer a course 
in pharmacy literature and librarianship dur- 
ing the summer of 1960 

Meanwhile, repeated inquiries at Colum- 
bia’s School of Library Service about a pos- 
sible repeat there led Dean Leigh to set up 
the course at Columbia again this past sum- 
mer, 1959. When his announcement was 
made, the Chairman notified the deans of all 
colleges of pharmacy that are members of 
the Association. The course got underway 
July 6 and ran for three weeks under the 
very able tutelage of Miss Winifred Sewell, 
Librarian for the Squibb Institute for Medi- 
cal Research, an eminently qualified person 
and a former member of the Joint Commit- 
tec. There were fifteen students enrolled. 
Most of these students were from the library 
school; four of them were from an industrial 
environment; as in 1957, only one was sent 
from a pharmacy college library. In total 
figures, there are over the country thirty- 
nine librarians who have had explicit train- 


A REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
AND COLLEGES 


In November, 1958 what I hoped would be 
a provocative letter was written to the sec- 
retaries of the various districts. Many de- 
tailed, carefully thought out answers have 
been received from most of the men to whom 
the letter was addressed. Therefore, please 
consider this report an abstract of the letters 
received from Drs. Bachmann, Foye, Nobles, 
Raubenheimer, Rising, Edward Rowe, Wal- 
don, and Swinyard. 

There was a general agreement that there 
should be some consolidation of effort in 
the programs of the districts. Statements 
were made and they were defensible that 
most districts had stayed in line rather well 
as far as quality and content of programs 
were concerned. There was a consensus 
among those who replied that there is a need 
for still more program planning. This is not 
new. It is suggested as a means to implement 
these suggestions that each district inform the 
other districts of what was the theme of its 
meeting by sending copies of pertinent reso- 
lutions immediately to the secretaries of all 
districts. Some of the resolutions do reflect 
the thinking of the group. For instance, in 
our group there was considerable discussion 
and a resolution followed in regard to re- 
sponsibility of recruitment by retail pharma- 
cists. The need was expressed for a code of 
understanding (also suggested by the Iowa 


ing in pharmacy librarianship; of these, two 
are in colleges of pharmacy. 

Whether the idea of the course has “caught 
on” sufficiently that it will be welcomed by 
the several library schools over the United 
States remains to be seen; however, what 
was projected as an activity with a single 
terminus has now proliferated to become a 
continuing major contribution of the Com- 
mittee. It is of particular importance that 
those administrators of pharmacy colleges in 
the Midwest anticipate the Chicago offer- 
ing for the summer of 1960 and urge the 
members of their library staffs to enroll in 
this excellent opportunity to receive formal 
training in pharmacy librarianship. 

The Chairman wishes to express his grati- 
tude to the members of his committee who 
have served this past year, to the University 
of Rhode Island for its generous use 
of time and money in carrying out the 
correspondence and communications of the 
Committee, and especially to the Smith Kline 
& French Foundation for an unsolicited and 
generous grant of money to aid in carrying 
out the work of the Joint Committee on 
Pharmacy College Libraries which continues 
to strive to serve the member colleges and 
to bring recognition and good will to the 
Association through its ever more varied 
contacts in the library world. 


George E. Osborne, Chairman 


RELATIONSHIPS OF BOARDS 
OF PHARMACY 


group at the Midwest Conference more 
recently and very acceptable to those pres- 
ent) of all segments of pharmacy in the 
state. 

A resolution in the Sixth District asked 
the secretary of each board of pharmacy to 
call a meeting of representatives of the 
board, the state pharmacy association and 
the colleges of pharmacy. This has not been 
done in Oklahoma although other states ma 
have carried out the intent of the Sixt 
District meeting. However, it may follow in 
Oklahoma, too, since a similar plan was dis- 
cussed at a recent Oklahoma Pharmaceutical 
Association Executive Council meeting. Re- 
tail pharmacy should be represented in at 
least two of its various aspects. As you 
know, retail pharmacy may emphasize the 
commercial or professional areas. Hospital 
pharmacy also should be included. Some 
meetings of the boards of pharmacy in our 
district meeting are held separately. A uni- 
form purpose and a better understanding 
might be possible if all meetings were joint 
meetings. More and more “togetherness” by 
boards and colleges of pharmacy is desirable. 

Although some districts have had some dis- 
cussions of pharmaceutical ethics, the district 
secretaries felt a need for more discussion in 
this area. The question of the proper opera- 
tion of the pharmacies owned by state board 
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members and their codes of ethics and quali- 
fications was brought up. Every secretary 
felt that these points should be | Someone in 
each district NABP-AACP meeting. There 
was a general feeling, too, that five years is 
long enough to spend in a drug store to be 
cligible to become a state board member. At 
least one district secretary stated that in his 
opinion it would be better and less provincial 
if this experience were in another state or in 
more than one state rather than confined to 
the state of the state board member. Each 
of us is also concerned about the quality of 
the prospective pharmacist’s experience and 
how it should be controlled and evaluated. 
Much remains to be done in solving this 
important problem. The discussion of mini- 
mum size and condition of prescription de- 
partments and standards of the equipment 
and library in them also could be explored 
at greater length to good advantage. It ap- 
pears that boards of pharmacy, and some of- 
ficers and members of state associations for 
that matter, need to be better informed as to 
the objectives of the colleges of pharmacy 
and what really is being accomplished by 
instruction above and beyond the minimum. 

One of the secretaries wrote, “As to the 
fields covered by the district meetings, inso- 
far as I am informed in our district, no one 
has set out exactly what areas the program 
should cover. We generally select a program- 
suggesting committee [this is a good plan, 
R.W.C.] and the ensuing program is built 
around that as nearly as possible. On the 
other hand, it might be most informative if 
we could have a rundown on titles of papers 
presented for say the last two or three 
years at all district meetings with perhaps 
some recommendation as to the zone of acti- 


vity that would appear profitable for the 
group to pursue.” This secretary also stated 
that in his opinion those who favor restric- 
tive sales legislation must be made aware of 
the fact that we cannot have privileges with- 
out responsibilities. Restrictive sales should 
mean restriction to be sold only by registered 
pharmacists. Our neighboring state of Kan- 
sas, among others no doubt, 1s to be compli- 
mented for taking steps in this direction 

Another secretary has suggested that dis- 
trict. secretaries exchange not only resolu- 
tions but programs promptly in view of the 
fact that considerable time frequently lapses 
before the various proceedings are published. 
He felt that a letter sent annually by the 
chairman of this committee to all district 
secretaries with suggested topics for discus- 
sion would be worthwhile. 

In conclusion may I recommend that a 
committee be appointed to include all the 
secretaries of the districts of the boards and 
colleges of pharmacy so that they may com- 
bine their efforts to further improve what 
now seems to be a worthwhile program. 
Correspondence as well as informal confer- 
ence groups at the AACP meeting appear to 
be desirable. 

I am grateful to those who replied so well 
to my inquiry for information about their 
district programs. 

Ralph W. Clark, Chairman 


(Editor's Note: The resolutions of the 
etght districts directed to the Association 
which are regularly part of this report (See 
Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 18, 281, 1954) were not 
presented. The Executive Committee in its 
1960 Annual Meeting will take cognizance of 
this for appropriate action.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


I. From the address of the President and 
the Report of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans. 

1. Whereas, associations of other profes- 
sional schools and colleges have found the 
services of a full-time secretary necessary to 
accomplish their objectives, and, 

Whereas, proper liaison of the Association 
and other educational and public health or- 
ganizations requires the efforts of a full 
time secretary, and, 

Whereas, the continuity of effort, that can 
only be provided by a full-time secretary, is 
essential for achievement of the purposes of 
the AACP, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association recon- 
sider the needs for establishing a_ central 
office and the employment of a full-time 
secretary, and, 

Be it further resolved, that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to take the necessary 
steps to achieve these objectives. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
which recommended its referral to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This action was approved 
by the Convention. 

II. From the address of the President. 


2. Whereas, an interval of six years be- 
tween the general Teachers’ Seminars on 
Pharmaceutical Education has failed to pro- 
vide the desired integration with the seminars 
in the five professional areas, and, 

Whereas, the scheduling of the general 
seminars at three-year intervals should lead 
to greater benefits from the seminar pro- 
gram, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that a general seminar be 
held every third year and that it be designed 
as an integral part of the AACP annual 
meeting for that year to be held on a uni- 
versity campus at a time when a majority of 
the academic personnel have the opportunity 
to participate, and, 

Be it further resolved, that the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee be directed to 
appoint a special committee to study means 
of implementation of this recommendation. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions which recommended its referral to the 
Executive Committee. This action was ap- 
proved by the Convention. 

III. From the report of the Executive 
Committee Chairman. 
3. Whereas, Dr. Melvin R. Gibson on the 
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effective date of his resignation (December 
31, 1960) will have faithfully served the 
Association as Editor of the American J our- 
nal of Pharmaceutical Education for a period 
of five years, and, 

Whereas, his efforts, especially regarding 
format, organization of departments, and 
dedication of special issues, have helped to 
provide a journal which is a distinct credit 
to the Association, and, 

Whereas, Dr. Gibson has found it neces- 
sary to resign his editorship, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association, in ac- 
cepting his resignation, express its sincere 
appreciation for his unrelenting devotion to 
his duties as Editor of the Journal. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and adopted by the Convention in a 
standing vote of appreciation. 

4. Whereas, the National Pharmaceutical 
Council is primarily responsible for a con- 
centrated forum on problems affecting phar- 
macy, and, 

IVhereas, the program is designed to help 
teachers understand the problems of the 
pharmaceutical industry and to provide them 
with firsthand information that will be use- 
ful in their teaching efforts, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association express 
its appreciation to the National Pharmaceu- 
tical Council for its sponsorship of the first 
Pharmacy Education-Industry Forum. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 

5. Whereas, the annual Teachers’ Seminars 
which are of unquestioned value to their 
many participants would be impossible with- 
out the financial support of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, 
and, 

Whereas, the American Journal of Phar- 
maceutical Education, with its many benefits 
to the faculties of the colleges, is similarly 
dependent on the financial aid of the Founda- 
tion, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association re- 
affirm its continued appreciation to the 
Foundation for its efforts in behalf of phar- 
maceutical education. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 


6. Whereas, frequent requests for informa- 
tion about research projects in colleges of 
pharmacy are received each year, and, 

Whereas, this information is of consider- 
able interest to supporters of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
and to the colleges themselves, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association conduct 
an official survey of research projects in the 
member colleges, make the findings available 
to those interested, and publish them in the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 

7. Whereas, the performance of non-phar- 
macy trained medical service representatives 


has compromised pharmaceutical education in 
the opinions of some physicians and other 
professional persons, and, 

Whereas, the need for employing such 
unqualified personnel results from the short- 
age of pharmaceutically educated persons, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers be urged to increase their aid, 
financially and otherwise, in encouraging 
highly qualified high school and college stu- 
dents to undertake the study of pharmacy 
in order to provide a larger supply of phar- 
maceutically-educated persons for careers in 
including medical service work, 
and, 

Be it further resolved, that this resolution 
be transmitted to the several associations of 
pharmaceutical manufacturers of the United 
States. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 


IV. From the report of the Committee on 
Future Enrollment Problems. 

8. IV hereas, the calculated replacement fac- 
tor data published by the NABP do not 
reflect the actual needs of the profession 
today and are not fully applicable to a 
rapidly expanding population and to the na- 
tional economy, and, 

Whereas, more accurate data are necessary 
if the Association is to make reliable pre- 
dictions of future enrollments in member 
colleges, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the AACP seek support 
for and initiate a thorough study of the 
current and probable future requirements 
for pharmacists in the United States. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions which recommended its referral to the 
Executive Committee. This action was ap- 
proved by the Convention. 

V. From the report of the Committee on 
Educational and Membership Standards. 

9. Whereas, the duties of the Committee 
on Educational and Membership Standards 
as defined by the Committee on Committees 
in 1954 are somewhat uncertain in the cur- 
rent operations of the AACP and affiliated 
organizations, and, 

Whereas, the Committee should be con- 
cerned with policies rather than standards 
in educational matters, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the duties of the Com- 
mittee on Educational and Membership 
Standards be redefined and that the Com- 
mittee be renamed accordingly. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
which recommended its referral to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This action was approved 
by the Convention. 

10. Whereas, the Committee on Educational 
and Membership Standards is willing to 
undertake the preparation of a completely 
unofficial policy guide for improvement of 
administration and instructional activities in 
the member colleges and their institutional 
relationships, therefore, 
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Be it resolved, that the Committee be 
charged with this responsibility and that it 
be provided with the necessary funds for 
distribution of the guide to the member 
colleges. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions which recommended its referral to the 
Executive Committee. This action was ap- 
proved by the Convention. 

VI. From the report of the Committee 
on Recruitment Aids. 

11. Whereas, there is a need for a cen- 
tralized agency to coordinate activities and 
communications regarding the recruitment 
efforts of all groups within pharmacy, there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved, that the delegate of the 
AACP to the House of Delegates of the 
A.Ph.A. during the year, 1959, be instructed 
to introduce the following resolutions: 

1) “Whereas, accurate, informative, and at- 
tractive literature and other materials on 
careers in pharmacy has been made avail- 
able in recent years, through the efforts of 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy with help from several segments 
of the pharmaceutical industry, and, 

“Whereas, the need for centralized aggres- 
sive planning, direction, and coordination for 
a continuing public relations program on 
careers in pharmacy is recognized, there- 
fore, 

“Be it resolved, that the American Phar- 
maceutical Association establish such direc- 
tive agency within its headquarters, so or- 
ganized to enlist cooperation from the 
AACP, other national and state pharmaceu- 
tical organizations, and members of the phar- 
maceutical industry. 

2) “Whereas, there is need for the en- 
couragement of state and local pharmaceuti- 
cal associations and individual pharmacists to 
support the recruitment program for quality 
students for pharmacy, therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that National Pharmacy 
Week for 1960 be planned around the theme 
of ‘Careers in Pharmacy.’” 

Approved by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and adopted by the Convention. 

VII. From the report of the Committee 
on Audio-visual Education. 

12. The following resolution is presented 
from the five recommendations contained in 
the report: 

Whereas, expenses for mailing communica- 
cations in connection with the work of the 
Committee on Audio-visual Education are 
continuing expenses, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Executive Com- 
mittee provide adequate budgetary appro- 
priation for the expenses incurred by the 
Committee on Audio-visual Education. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
which recommended its referral to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This action was approved 
by the Convention. 

VIL From the report of the Committee 
on Relationships of Boards and Colleges. 


13. Whereas, it is important that the pro- 
grams dealing with pharmaceutical problems 
presented at the district meetings of the 
AACP-NABP be better coordinated, there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved, that the secretaries of the 
eight districts be designated as a committee 
to accomplish this coordination 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
which recommended its referral to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This action was approved 
by the Convention. 
1X. From the report of the committee on 
Status of Pharmacists in the Government 
Service. 

14. Whereas, there is now no authorization 
for general or flag officers in the Medical 
Service Corps of the armed services, and, 

Whereas, the Honorable Congressman 
Durham has on April 10, 1959, introduced 
HR 6240 in the present session of Congress 
to authorize the grade of brigadier general in 
the Medical Service Corps of the Regular 
Army, therefore, 

Be tt resolved, that the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy endorse this 
legislation and that its officers and appro- 
priate committees use all available means to 
urge that the Congress of the United States 
enact HR 6240 into law. 

Approved by the Committee on 
tions and adopted by the Convention. 

15. IVhereas, the Navy is continuing to 
offer a thirty-eight weeks course for phar- 
macy technicians and the Air Force has an- 
nounced the reactivation of their courses for 
pharmacy technicians, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy disapprove 
those courses as not being in the best interest 
of the patient and that the respective sur- 
geons-general be notified of this action. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 

16. Whereas, General Sylvan B. Hayes, as 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army, 
made a valuable contribution to military 
pharmacy as evidenced by the opportunities 
offered to commissioned pharmacists and by 
the high level of pharmaceutical services 
made available in the Army, and, 

Whereas, General Hayes has retired from 
the Army, therefore, 

Be tt resolved, that the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy write a letter 
of congratulations on a job well done and 
extend its best wishes in his retirement. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 

X. From the report of the AACP-NABP 
Joint Committee to Redefine the Term 
“Pharmacy.” 

17. Whereas, the AACP-NABP Joint Com- 
mittee has completed only one part of its 
original assignment with respect to the re- 
definition of the term “Pharmacy,” 

Be it resolved, that this Joint Committe 
be continued 


Resolu- 
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Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
which recommended its referral to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This action was approved 
by the Convention. 

XI. From the report of the Committee 
on Continuation Studies. 

18. Whereas, continuation studies and ser- 
vice programs of our member schools and 
colleges will have a definite effect on the 
future of pharmacy, and, 

Whereas, member schools and _ colleges 
would benefit from discussions of methods 
of planning continuation studies and from 
programs which could or should be offered, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the various sections of 
the Conference of Teachers allow time in 
their programs for papers on continuing 
studies and for discussion as it pertains to 
their area. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 

XII. From the address “Training Phar- 
macists for Future Roles” by Joseph B. 
Sprowls. 

19. Whereas, there is a rapid expansion 
in public health efforts, particularly as these 
are reflected in preventive disease programs 
carried out by public agencies and also 
through public health organizations, and, 

Whereas, the pharmacist is strategically 
located and adequately trained to render 
significant service to all such efforts, and, 

Whereas, the participation of the pharma- 
cist seems to have been inhibited because of 
his lack of orientation for such service, 
theref< re, 

Be it resolved, that the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy request the 
Committee on Curriculum to develop a sylla- 
bus for a course in public health and pre- 
ventive medicine designed in accordance with 
the definition of the course in public health 
as presented by Blauch and Webster in The 
Pharmaceutical Curriculum and further de- 
signed to acquaint the student of pharmacy 
with his potential public health role and to 
properly orient him for the ultimate of ser- 
vice in this role. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
which recommended its referral to the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum for action. This action 
was approved by the Convention. 

XIII. From the address of the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

20. Whereas, the formation and activation 
of a committee on professional manpower 
for pharmacy, as recommended in The Phar- 
maceutical Survey, has not been accomplished 
at the present time, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that each of the district 
conferences of the boards and colleges of 
pharmacy establish a committee on man- 
power and that the coordination of the work 
of these committees be a function of the 
secretary of the AACP. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
which recommended its referral to the Ex- 


ecutive Committee. This action was approved 
by the Convention. 

21. Whereas, the lack of uniformity in the 
practical pharmacy experience requirement 
of the various state boards of pharmacy 
represents a technical barrier prohibiting the 
free movement of otherwise qualified phar- 
macists from state to state, therefore, 

Be tt resolved, that the district conferences 
of the boards and colleges of pharmacy give 
immediate attention to the problem of estab- 
lishing a uniform practical experience re- 
quirement throughout the boards of phar- 
macy, and, 

Be it further resolved, that the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, through 
its Secretary, serve as the coordinating body 
for the various district committees. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
which recommended its referral to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. This action was approved 
by the Convention. 

XIV. From the Committee on Hospital 
Pharmacy Education. 

22. Whereas, the problems of hospital 
pharmacy education are of continuing con- 
cern of the colleges of pharmacy and to the 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the AACP implement the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Hospital Pharmacy 
Education to work as a joint committee with 
a corresponding committee of the ASHP to 
study problems of concern in the area of 
hospital pharmacy education. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions which recommended its referral to the 
Executive Committee. This action was ap- 
proved by the Convention. 

XV. From the Council on Conference of 
Teachers, 

23. Whereas, the program for the Confer- 
ence of Teachers of the AACP has required 
increasingly longer periods of attendance, 
and, 

Whereas, the Executive Committee of the 
AACP has proposed certain changes in the 
location, time, and general structure of these 
meetings, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that this Conference agrees 
in principle with this revision with the pro- 
viso that the responsibility and authority for 
operation and programming of the seminar 
meetings rest largely upon the Council and 
the individual sections. 

Inasmuch as this resolution specifically 
states the position of the Conference of 
Teachers and is an expression directed to the 
Executive Committee of the AACP, the 
Committee on Resolutions recommended its 
referral to the Executive Committee for con- 
sideration. This action was approved by the 
Convention. 

XVI. From the Committee on Resolutions. 

24. Whereas, close liaison between colleges 
of pharmacy and colleges of medicine is e¢s- 
sential for the maximum realization of the 


| 
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educational objectives of each and ultimately, 
the achievement of the professional goals of 
the graduates of each, and, 

Whereas, Dr. Leland A. Powers, acting as 
a representative of the Association of Amer- 
ican Medical Colleges, has continued to con- 
tribute toward the ideal relationship of the 
colleges through his participation in the pro- 
gram of this meeting, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association’s deep 
gratitude be expressed to Dr. Powers and to 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 

25. Whereas, the arrangements made by 
the local committee for the 1959 meetings of 
this Association have reflected excellent plan- 
ning and foresight and have been adequate 
in every respect, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the AACP express its 
appreciation to the general co-chairman, the 
secretary and the members of the local com- 
mittee for the excellent arrangements pro- 
vided for the 1959 annual meeting of the 
AACP. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 

26. Whereas, the American Pharmaceutical 
Association has again extended its coopera- 
tion in the programming of the 1959 con- 
vention of the AACP, particularly in the 
matter of providing suitable quarters for the 
general sessions, the teacher’s sections and 
the many committee meetings, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the AACP express its 
appreciation to the officers of the A.Ph.A. 
for their cooperative attitude, and especially 
to Mr. George Griffenhagen for his assist- 
ance in making the necessary arrangements. 

Approved by the Committee on Resolutions 
and adopted by the Convention. 

Edward P. Claus, Chairman 


(Submitted by George L. Webster, 
Secretary, AACP) 


(Editor’s Note. Although not part of the 
official Report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, the following action on the floor of the 
Convention should be appended to this report 
since it involves official action by that body: 
Dean Lloyd M. Parks asked why the Report 
of the Committee on Resolutions did of in- 
clude resolutions from the eight districts. 
Since these resolutions should be part of the 
Report of the Committee on Relationships of 
Boards and Colleges, its chairman, Dean 
Ralph W. Clark, was cesked for the resolu- 
tions. Dean Clark was not aware of this 
responsibility and President Zopf asked for 
resolutions from the floor of representatives 
of the districts. A resolution of District VII 
was presented by Dean Haakon Bang 

27. Whereas, the University of British 
Columbia and the University of Alberta are 
now affiliate members of the Association, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Association invite 
these institutions to join District VII in its 
meetings. 

Approved by the Convention 

A resolution from District VI was read by 


Dean Ralph W. Clark: 
28. Resolved, that we recommend the ap- 


pointment of a commission in each state to 
study the need and formulate a proposed plan 
for improved internship programs, and, 

Be it further resolved, that the boards of 
pharmacy be requested to take initiative and 
responsibility in this appointment, and, 

Be it further resolved, that representatives 
from the boards of pharmacy, the state phar- 
maceutical associations, and the colleges of 
pharmacy in the states be represented. 

Approved by the Convention. 

At its Interim Meeting, November 9 and 
10, 1959, the Executive Committee assumed 
the responsibility of collecting further resol 
utions from the districts which should have 
been presented to the Convention and of dis- 
posing of these at its Annual Meeting in 
July, 1960.) 


Retail pharmacists, if they're thinking of the future of their profession rather 
than the immediate necessity of having their store covered by a licensed phar- 


macist, will approve 
than imitate. 


James §S. 


Hill, Am. 


this principle of educating young people to think rather 


J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 406 (1948) 
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CONTINUING COMMITTEE REPORTS 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


During the past year, the Committee on 
Audio-visual Education has been primarily 
concerned with: 1. Communication between 
this committee and the individual colleges, 
through the respective coordinators; 2. Film 


reviews; 3. Representation at the Annuai 
Meeting of the Audio-visual Conference of 
Medicine and Allied Sciences; and 4. Other 
means of stimulating interest in the use of 
audio-visual materials. 


Annual Meeting of the Audio-visual Conference of Medical and Allied Sciences 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Audio- 


visual Conference of Medical and Allied 
Sciences was held at the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, July 28, 1958, as a joint 


with the National Audio-visual 
Association’s Trade Show. The American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has 
been a member ever since the inception of 
the Conference and has been represented at 
each meeting. In 1958, Ralph Voigt, of the 
University of Illinois College of Pharmacy, 
attended the meeting and reported on the 
activities of this committee. The establish- 
ment of a corps of coordinators was regarded 
as a worthwhile effort. 

At the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Audio-visual Conference held July 27, 1959, 
Ralph Voigt again reported on the activities 


conference 


of this committee. This included an expres- 
sion of concern regarding the limited use 
of audio-visual materials in colleges of 
pharmacy. In response, members of the Con- 
ference offered several suggestions which 
were most encouraging. At this Conference 
the subject of organization and membership 
became an issue. Membership is presently 
limited to associations with similar objectives 
and purposes as those of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy. Member- 
ship in this Conference is constantly being 
applied for and present membership there- 
fore, is regarded as an exclusive privilege. 
During the next year, Ralph Voigt, by elec- 
tion of Conference members, will serve as a 
member of the Executive Committee. 


Coordinators 


A corps of coordinators was being organ- 
ized at the time of the last report. The pur- 
pose, it will be recalled, was to provide a 
means for better exchange of information be- 
tween the faculty members of each college and 
this committee. Thus far, seventy-three of the 
seventy-six member colleges have named a 
coordinator. 

During the past year, twenty-seven new 
film reviews were forwarded to each coor- 
dinator, with letters offering the service of 
this committee. Ten of the coordinators 
worked closely with the committee by send- 
ing in film reviews, suggestions, and ques- 
In response to a questionnaire on film 


tions. 
usage, fourteen answered it. The limited 
response makes it impossible to prepare a 


statistical report on film usage that would be 
meaningful and representative of all colleges 
of pharmacy. It is believed there is much 
more film being used than is_ reported. 
Therefore, some other means of obtaining 
such information must be instituted. 
Comments from those responding indicated 
a sincere interest and expressed an apprecia- 
tion of the committee’s program. Two of the 
coordinators were concerned about the lack 
of interest on the part of their respective 
faculties. Several coordinators admitted 


failure of activity on their part, and another 
admitted that they did not show as many 
films as they might. One coordinator ad- 
vised that revision of course contents would 
permit more time for film showings. 

The context of the comments, as well as 
the lack of response, indicates that several 
problems exist. Some of the faculties are 
either uninformed or misinformed, or mis- 
understand the purpose of this committee’s 
program or do not wish to use audio-visual 
material. If any of these is true, then it is 
the committee’s concern to know the reason 
and offer to help in whatever way possible. 
To do so, the committee must improve its 
means of personal somamadeaiin Since it 
is impossible to contact each faculty member 
personally, it is believed that the help of 
enthusiaistic coordinators is still the best 
means of communication. Active participa- 
tion on the part of those coordinators in the 
past provides considerable evidence in sup- 
port of this procedure. It may, therefore, 
become necessary to replace a number of the 
coordinators with individuals who are inter- 
ested in audio-visual materials. The com- 
mittee will also increase its influence by 
more frequent and personal communication 


Film Reviews 


Each coordinator was given an opportunity 
to present film reviews. The majority of the 
fifty-seven film reviews were received to- 
ward the end of this committee’s work year. 
Several of these were made on the same 
film; however, the comments varied consid- 


erably and were very helpful. The film con- 
tent and comments on each will be edited as 
one review and then distributed. 

Forty-two other films have been reported 
recently by title only. The committee will 
ask each user of the respective films to 
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submit a review and comments, in order that 
these may also be edited and added to the 
collection. 

Most of the film titles and reviews are in 
the area of pharmacology, and a few are in 
pharmacy, pharmacy administration, pharma- 
cognosy, and biology. Several of these may 
be used in more than one area of instruc- 
tion. Thus far, no films have been reported 
as used in the physical sciences. It is hoped 
that a greater number of film titles may be 


assembled representing all areas of instruc- 
tion in colleges of pharmacy. There should 
also be a list of films that could be used at 
pharmacy sponsored meetings. Cooperation 
in submitting an appraisal on any film or 
films will be greatly appreciated. As soon as 
it is possible, the committee will prepare a 
film catalog. This should be accompanied by 
a check list, containing data which would 
supply information on the use of each film. 


Future Programs 


It is believed that plans should be made to 
conduct a film symposium during the meet- 
ings of the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. The suggestion origin- 
ated at the recent Audio-visual Conference 
of Medical and Allied Sciences, where the 
American Medical Association reported on 
the success of holding such symposia at their 
annual meetings. Several Films, including 
one or two premiere showings are shown on 
a time schedule. The premieres are especial- 
ly instrumental in attracting an audience. 
The program has done much to introduce 
new films, it has stimulated closer observa- 
tion by inviting criticism and evaluation, and, 
in general, it has created an awareness of 
the importance of audio-visual materials. It 
is expected that this committee, with the help 
of the Executive Committee of the AACP, 
will introduce for the first time a short film 


at one of the annual meetings. 

Since there is a continual change in meth- 
ods and types of equipment used in audio- 
visual education, it would be advantageous to 
form a subcommittee consisting of specialists 
on such equipment, who could provide infor- 
mation and advice on the use of the more 
recent devices. These services could be best 
brought to the attention of faculty members 
through one or two demonstrations conducted 
by the specialists during the annual meetings 
of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 

One of the responsibilities of this commit- 
tee is to assist in the educational programs 
of all colleges of pharmacy. It is hoped, 
therefore, that the above suggestions will be 
recognized as another means to stimulate the 
use of audio-visual materials. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended by this committee that: 

1. The American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy continue its membership with 
the Audio-visual Conference of Medical and 
Allied Sciences and that this committee con- 
tinue to represent the AACP at the annual 
meetings of the Conference. 

2. The use of coordinators be continued 
for at least one more year and that the com- 
munication between coordinators and_ the 
committee be increased. 


3. A film symposium be held sometime 


during the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

4. A subcommittee on equipment be estab- 
lished and that it be privileged to conduct 
appropriate demonstrations at the annual 
meetings of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 

5. The Executive Committee of the AACP 
appropriate $50 to the Committee on Audi 
visual Education for mailing expenses. 


Ralph F. Voigt, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND CIVIL DEFENSE 


At the 1958 Los Angeles Convention, it 
was adopted that the Committee on Civil 
Defense Education be changed to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and Civil Defense. 
This committee would serve a tri-fold pur- 
pose in the areas of civil defense, poison con- 
trol centers, and public health. Chairman 
Zupko’s committee made specific recom- 


mendations in the above-named areas for the 
succeeding committee. The recommendations 
were considered and 
presented. 

(1) Civil Defense: An annual conference 
is sponsored by the Council on National De- 


some conclusions are 


fense of the American Medical Association 
One of the purposes of the conference is to 
inform and otherwise assist medical and 
health personnel for their respective role in 
disasters. Papers were presented at the con- 
ference in Chicago, Illinois, on November 
8-9, 1958, and they were published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 169, 348-388 (1959). Among the papers 
presented were: “The Role of Dentistry in 
Civil Defense” and “The Civil Defense Role 
of Nurses.” The Committee on Public Health 
and Civil Defense of the AACP (hereafter 
referred to as the AACP Committee) con- 
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tacted the chairman of the Council on Na- 
tional Defense of the American Medical As- 
sociation and requested consideration for an 
AACP representative to appear at the next 
conference to discuss “The Role of the 
Pharmacist in Civil Defense.” Frank W. 
Barton, Secretary to the Council on Na- 
tional Defense of the AMA has informed 
us that the AACP has been given time on 
November 8, 1959, at 9:15 A.M. to present 
our topic. The AACP Committee should 
take immediate action in the preparation of 
the paper. It is suggested that the committee 
study the paper prepared by Charles L. 
Braucher, University of Georgia School of 
Pharmacy, on “The Role of the Pharmacist 
in Atomic Warfare,” and the bulletin re- 
pared by John E. Preston, University of 
California School of Pharmacy, concerning 
“Pharmacy in Civil Defense and Disaster 
Control” in which he outlines the pharma- 
cist’s qualifications and his specific functions 
in the event of such exigencies. In addi- 
tion, John E. Preston and T. W. Schwarz 
will present a paper at the second session of 
the Section on Practical Pharmacy at this 
Cincinnati convention on “The Pharmacist 
in Disaster Preparedness and Control.” 

The present committee feels that the paper 
presented in Chicago should be made ayvail- 
able to the member colleges since it is our 
opinion that once this role has been estab- 
lished, the member colleges will recognize 
their obligations to civil defense and then 
can incorporate civil defense in certain 
courses of instruction and in_ refresher 
courses offered to the practicing pharmacists. 
In this way the student and the practitioner 
will be made aware of their responsibilities 
as pharmacists and members of the com- 
munity with respect to civil defense educa- 
tion at the local and state levels. 

The member colleges were contacted to ex- 
press their opinions concerning the specific 
functions the pharmacist should be expected 
to perform in the Civil Defense Organiza- 
tion. Many of the member colleges stated 
that the pharmacist should maintain and sup- 
ply emergency stocks of drugs and supplies; 
help in the dissemination of information as 
recommended and distributed by responsible 
and recognized authorities; give first aid 
treatments and assist the medical profession 
in medical treatments; and play a role in 
decontamination operations. One member 
college reported that their school was a stor- 
age depot for emergency drugs and supplies. 
(2) Poison Information Centers: Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the member colleges 
in which specific questions were asked con- 
cerning poison information centers and pub- 
lic health. Forty-nine colleges returned the 
questionnaires. It was reported on forty-one 
of the questionnaires that one or more poison 
control centers were in the area served by 
the colleges. Of the eight remaining colleges, 
three reported that they were considering 
the development of a poison information 
center. Eight of the member colleges report- 


ed that they helped to develop a_ poison 
information center in their area. Hospital 
pharmacists were responsible for the develop- 
ment of centers in two areas, and three state 
pharmaceutical associations helped to develop 
such centers in their respective states. The 
remaining centers were developed by hos- 
pital staffs, pediatric societies, and medical 
societies. Faculty members of eighteen col- 
leges are consultants to the poison informa- 
tion center in their respective areas. One 
college has faculty members serving more 
than one center. Fourteen colleges reported 
that they had worked in cooperation with 
the state board of pharmacy in the devclop- 
ment of antidotes to poisons. One college re- 
ported that faculty members had presented 
seminar programs at state conventions on 
antidotes to poisons. 

Twenty-four of the forty-nine member col- 
leges stated that separate courses in toxicol- 
ogy, or accidents and emergencies, were re- 
quired courses in the curriculum. The 
remaining colleges include this teaching in 
the pharmacology, pharmacy, or pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry courses. 

This AACP Committee suggests that the 
member colleges survey their immediate areas 
and cooperate in the development of centers. 
The development of and organization of 
proper information relating to poisons should 
be encouraged. The member colleges should 
cooperate with the pediatricians, hospitals, 
and medical societies in educational programs 


At a symposium on accidental poisoning 
sponsored by a local pharmacy group in 
California, Dr. Harry Dietrich, a pedia- 


trician of national recognition, stated that 
greater emphasis should be placed in the 
prevention of poisonings than treatment of 
poisonings. Therefore, this AACP Commit- 
tee should make available to member col- 
leges necessary information which can be 
given to pharmacists so that they can accept 
their role in educating the public in the 
prevention of household poisonings. 

(3) Public Health: The member colleges 
were asked if they were relied upon to fur- 
nish information on public health matters. 
Seven of the forty-nine colleges replied that 
they were not contacted for any information. 
Two of the colleges stated that information 
was obtained by contacting the schools of 
public health in their universities rather than 
the schools of pharmacy. The remaining col- 
leges stated that they were contacted for in- 
formation. However, only six colleges stated 
that they received one or more calls per day 
One college reported that requests for infor- 
mation decreased after a poison information 
center was established. 

The member colleges were also asked if 
they cooperated in publicizing the pharmacy 
as a center for disseminating information in 
cases of emergency. Twenty-seven of the 
forty-nine colleges replied in the negative. 
The remaining colleges cooperated in various 
ways including: use of television and radio, 
participating in health fairs, and presenting 
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talks or seminars to various organizations. 
One member college aided in distributing a 
letter through the state board of health des- 
cribing the role of the pharmacist in poison 
control. One member college cooperated with 
the state association in presenting a seminar 
on poison control and the pharmacist’s role 
in the control. One member college, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, prepared a brochure 
on Your Pharmacist and Your Family's 


Health and distributed it to the public in co- 
operation with the state association. 

The AACP Committee believes that there 
should be consideration of the development 
of a proper brochure on the Role of the 
Pharmacist in Public Health and that the 
AACP with the aid of some national organi- 
zation, should distribute the brochure on a 
nationwide basis. 


John A. Biles, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FUTURE ENROLLMENT PROBLEMS 


The 1958 report of the Committee on Fu- 
ture Enrollment Problems summarized the 
activities of the Committee during its first 
two years and then posed three important 
questions for which no answers could be 
given then or now within the confines of 
available information. The first question con- 
cerned the actual current and likely future 
needs for graduates in pharmacy in the 
United States. The present committee be- 
lieves that the calculated replacement factor 
data published by the NABP do not reflect 
the actual needs of the profession today and 
are not fully applicable to a rapidly expand- 
ing population and national economy. A few 
isolated studies are under way, but there is a 
need for useful data on a nationwide basis to 
enable our colleges to plan for the future 
intelligently. 

The Committee therefore recommends that 
this Association seek support for and initiate 
a thorough study of the current and likely 
future requirements for pharmacists in the 
fifty states. This project could well be car- 
ried out in cooperation with the National As- 
sociation of Boards of Pharmacy and others. 

As its second question the 1958 Committee 
asked, “What is the prevailing attitude con- 
cerning pharmacy as a career among high 
school students?” We were disappointed to 
learn from the minutes of the Interim Meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee last Novem- 
ber that there had been no success in inter- 
esting financial support for implementation 
of a survey to find answers to this question 
as recommended by the Committee. We be- 
lieve that this matter should not be allowed 
to drop. Such information is urgently needed 
and would provide some of the important 
criteria by which the effectiveness of present 
recruiting methods may be judged. We will 
never be able to develop really successful 
methods of enlivening student interest in 
pharmacy careers if we are unaware of what 
opinions they now harbor. Because our re- 
cruitment efforts may well be modified by 
what would be learned, and since the impact 
of effective recruitment on enrollment prob- 
lems is obvious, the committee urges that the 
Executive Committee make every effort to 
1958 


implement the recommendation of the 
Committee in this regard 

Factual information of the type envisioned 
in the foregoing recommendations is neces- 
sary for intelligent planning for future en- 


rollment problems. In addition, the colleges 
both individually and collectively should have 
available a variety of facts about their cur- 
rent operations. For example, we need to 
know where our students come from, how 
they are attracted, how they perform once 
they enroll, and what eventually becomes of 
them. We should know how the trend in 
pharmacy enrollments compares with that of 
college enrollments generally. These are just 
a few of the things it would help us to know 
with some exactitude. Many of us have im- 
pressions concerning these points, but it might 
be surprising to us how frequently the facts 
belie these impressions. 

In order to seek out some information 
relative to these questions it was nece sSary to 
resort to the ubiquitous questionnaire. We 
were gratified to receive replies from nearly 
two-thirds of the member colleges and rather 
disappointed (but not necessarily surprised) 
that many of them provided such a paucity 
of information. It was quickly apparent that 
too many colleges either maintain inadequate 
records or do not have information readily 
available from their records. The Committee 
would like to urge all member colleges to 
make an attempt to improve and expand 
their student records and to make annual 
summaries of useful information above and 
beyond that required by Association reports. 
It is difficult to plan where one should go 
when he doesn’t know where he has been 
or where he is now. 

The first four items on the questionnaire 
“~ to do with our main sources of students; 
i.e., high schools, junior colleges, other four- 
wont colleges, and other departments in the 
parent institution with which the college of 
pharmacy is affiliated. The number of trans- 
ion from other colleges of pharmacy is in- 
significant in most cases. 


After 1960 the high school will cease to be 
the chief direct source of students; however 
it would seem wise for those colleges which 
do not plan to administer their own pre- 
pharmacy programs to determine the number 
of prepharmacy students in their own feeder 
institutions each year as an aid in enroll- 
ment planning. AACP figures have listed 
totals of new students and freshmen in the 
past, but some of the latter enter with col- 
lege credit. It should, therefore, be helpful 
to the colleges to know the trend in the supply 
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of students from high 
school. 

In the twenty-nine reporting colleges which 
have admitted students directly from high 
school during each of the past four years 
there was a 7 per cent decrease in 1956, a 
further 9.3 per cent decrease in 1957, which 
seems to have been low tide for pharmacy 
enrollments generally, and a most encourag- 
ing 25 per cent increase in 1958. The 1958 
figures compare with the 25.4 per cent in- 
crease in total enrollment reported by the 
AACP. If we include one large college which 
had a better than 100 per cent increase in 
freshmen in 1958, our percentage increase for 
the thirty schools is 32 per cent. The en- 
couraging factor is that this increase in new 
beginning students greatly exceeds the in- 
crease in new college freshmen generally and 
offsets the fact that pharmacy showed de- 
creases in 1956 and 1957 while university 
freshman enrollments increased. It must be 
realized that a one-year upswing does not 
indicate a trend and so we shall be very 
interested in the figures for the coming fall 
term. 

The student entering pharmacy with previ- 
ous college credit, commonly referred to as 
the transfer student, has been a major factor 
in many colleges for some years and will 
become even more significant as the colleges 
change to one-four and two-three programs 
Although all had information regarding the 
total number of transfers, nearly half of the 
colleges responding to the questionnaire 
either keep no record of the type of previous 
college training of transfers, make no distinc- 
tion between types, or find such information 
difficult to extract from the records other 
than for the current year. It would seem 
important for each college to know where 
its transfers have come from and the rela- 
tive importance of these sources of students, 
but many apparently do not feel this way 

So that we might compare the trend in 
enroll- 


entering directly 


transfer enrollment with freshman 
ment it was necessary to eliminate those 
colleges which admit only students with 


previous college training. In twenty-nine 
colleges which admit freshmen directly from 
high school, the enrollment picture for trans- 
fer students varied in that there was an in- 
crease (15 per cent) rather than a decrease 
in 1956. The drop in 1957 (16 per cent) and 
the marked increase in 1958 (40 per cent) 
are comparable, although more extreme, than 
the changes shown by freshman enrollments. 
The proportion of transfers among all new 
students in the twenty-nine colleges has in- 
creased from 28 per cent in 1955 to 33 per 
cent in 1958. 

There is some question whether the num- 
ber of colleges furnishing information on 
specific sources of transfer students is larg 
enough to provide significant results. How- 
ever, the individual trends in admissions 
from junior colleges, four year colleges, and 
from the parent institutions are comparable 
and follow the up-down-up pattern for the 


past three years. (See Table I.) As was the 
case with admissions directly from high 
school, we can take encouragement from the 
healthy increase in 1958 over 1957 and hope 
that this is indicative of a trend. 

It would be interesting if we could deter- 
mine what happened to pharmacy in 1957 to 
cause such a decline in numbers so that a 
recurrence could be avoided. It would be 
equally enlightening to learn the reasons be- 
hind the large increase of 1958. This Com- 
mittee can provide no explanations except 
that in the latter case it is possible that re- 
cruitment efforts are beginning to pay off. 

We asked the colleges which are affiliated 
with a parent institution how their enroll- 
ment patterns in pharmacy compared with 
the institutional pattern in 1958 A total of 
thirty colleges answered the question. Nine 
reported increases of a greater magnitude 
than that of the institution as a whole. Three 
reported increases, but less than the univer- 
sity. Two said their enrollments remained 
the same while those of the parent schools 
increased. Nine said that they showed the 
same percentage increases. Seven pharmacy 
colleges showed a decline in enrollment while 
their universities gained. It may be concluded 
from this sampling that pharmacy did better 
than hold its own in enrollment as compared 
to general college enrollments for 1958. 

The Committee was also interested in de- 
termining what trends might be evidenced 
in the numbers of women entering our col 
leges particularly in view of predictions by 
some that the proportion of women students 
is likely to increase to 50 per cent within a 
decade or so. AACP enrollment reports show 
a stable situation with women comprising 
approximately 13 per cent of all new students 
during the 1955-58 period. Our survey shows 
a slight and probably insignificant decrease 
in the percentage of freshman girls from 
14.5 per cent to 12.9 per cent (twenty-nine 
colleges). 

In the case of transfer students the sum- 
mary of reports from forty-three colleges 
showed a variable picture—up from 8&4 per 
cent to 12 per cent in 1956, down to 98 per 
cent in 1957, and up again to 11.6 per cent 
in 1958. Based on the four-year trend evi- 
denced for 1955-58, the percentage of women 
students is not changing materially. 

We asked the colleges if they were making 
any special effort to attract women students. 
Two-thirds either did not answer the ques- 
tion or replied in the negative. A number of 
colleges specifically mentioned using the 
special brochures She Is A Pharmacist and 
Why Should A Girl Become A Pharmacist 
Others listed such things as pharmacy sor- 
ority programs, correspondence, emphasis on 
opportunities for women in “career-day” 
talks, and scholarships for women offered 
by pharmacy auxiliaries. One school stated 
that it was “not anxious” to increase its per- 
centage of women students 

Prospective students are becoming more 
and more conscious of scholarships and such 
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awards seemingly play an important role in 
determining choice of school and even choice 
of field. Scholarships can be an effective 
means of inducing students to study phar- 
macy, although we would probably all agree 
that motivation for a career should be more 
deeply rooted. What is available in our col- 
leges of pharmacy? 

Most affiliated colleges participate in the 
general scholarship program of the parent 
institution. Some thirty-one of fifty colleges 
which replied list some scholarships specific- 
ally available to entering freshmen. These 
vary in value from $75 to $950. Twenty 
colleges reported scholarships open to new 
transfer students at values ranging from $85 
to $400. Only six colleges list no scholarships 
at all for new students. 

It would thus appear that a good start has 
been made, but that much more can be done 
in increasing the numbers and value of 
scholarships. Those who question the wisdom 
of offering scholarships to freshmen because 
of their high mortality might do well to con- 
sider such scholarship funds as “gambling 
money”—such funds serving as recruitment 
aids or inducements to try for a career in 
pharmacy. 

Scholarships are publicized through cata- 
logs and bulletins, pamphlets, posters, letters 
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to prospective students, counselors, and phar- 
macists, talks at “career-days,” through 
pharmacy associations, and in newspaper re- 
leases at the time awards are made. 

The questionnaire asked for a report of 
the per cent of applicants for admission who 
actually were admitted. Twenty-three schools 
were able to provide information on fresh- 
men indicating that approximately two-thirds 
of the applicants are admitted. In the case 
of transfers, twenty-four colleges admitted 
an average of two-thirds of these applicants 
The figures for both freshmen and transfers 
were constant and showed no trend in either 
direction. The validity of the reported fig- 
ures is open to question since many seemed 
obviously to be very rough estimates. There 
was also, very likely, a difference of inter- 
pretation. 

Finally, how well do new students survive 
the rigors of the pharmacy college? In order 
to determine this we asked cach college to 
report the percentage of students entering 
in the autumn of 1955, 1956, and 1957 who 
were still enrolled the following autumn. As 
might be expected the transfer students per- 
formed somewhat better than the freshmen 
Freshman survival from 1956 through 1958 
averaged 66.5 per cent, 66.5 per cent, and 
69 per cent. Transfer survival was 75 per 


SuMMARY oF NEw SrupeNnt ADMISSIONS 


(Figures in parentheses show percentage change from previous year) 


1955 

Freshmen Admitted Directly 
from High School 

(29 Colleges) Men 1529 


Women 


Total 1789 


Total Transfers 


(Same 29 Colleges) Men 630 
Women 53 
Total 683 
Total Transfers (44 Colleges) Men 1376 
Women 124 
Total 1500 
Junior College Transfers 

(19 Colleges) Men 183 
Women ll 
Total 194 

Transfers from 4 Yr. Colleges 
(26 Colleges) Men 295 
Women 28 
Total 323 

Transfers from Within Parent 
Institution (16 Colleges) Men 69 
Women 5 
Total 74 


1956 1957 1958 
1433 1300 1639 
230 209 244 


1663 (—7%) 1509 (—99%) 1883 (425%) 


683 593 830 
100 > 90 
783 (415%) 655 (—16%) 920 (440%) 
1322 1169 1408 
181 127 185 
1503 (+) 1296 (—14%) 1593 (423%) 
186 183 237 
17 15 16 
203 (+5%)  198(—2%) 253 (+28%) 
304 219 265 
31 2? 44 
335 (+) 241 (—5%) 309 (428%) 
61 o4 
15 5 1] 
91(423%) 66(—27%) 105 (+59%) 
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cent, 75 per cent, and 78 per cent. It should 
be pointed out that these figures were ob- 
tained by averaging the percentage survival 
reported by each school, therefore they might 
be at variance with those obtained by calcu- 
lation from the actual total number of stu- 
dents entering all colleges. 


The Committee would like to emphasize 
the need for each college to engage in con- 
tinuing self-study of the various factors af- 
fecting enrollment and to collect and maintain 
adequate records of usable statistical infor- 
mation to assist in this study. 


Jack E. Orr, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Previous reports of this Committee (See 
Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 20, 404 (1956), 21, 247 
(1957), and 22, 312 (1958)) have described 
a number of long-range considerations of 
graduate education in the various areas of 
pharmacy. The development of a guide and 
suggested policy to be used in the establish- 
ment and improvement of graduate education 
in pharmacy may well be viewed as the ulti- 
mate objective of this committee. 

Last year, this Committee, under the able 
direction of Dr. John Christian, collected data 
and a number of suggestions relative to vari- 
ous aspects of manpower utilization and 
pharmaceutical education from leaders in the 
pharmaceutical industry. The information 
from this survey relative to manpower needs 
was given in last year’s report of this Com- 
mittee. Acknowledgement is hereby made to 
Dr. Christian for allowing the present com- 
mittee to utilize these completed question- 
naires to assimilate the data and opinions 
contained in them relative to the possible im- 
provement of policy concerning certain as- 
pects of pharmaceutical education. 

The industrial information was obtained 
from questionnaires returned by sixty-nine 
individuals representing thirty-five members 
of the American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers’ Association and/or the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association. 

The information from graduate students 
was obtained from 157 students (157 returned 
the completed questionnaires out of 346 
which were sent out) in twenty-three gradu- 
ate schools representing sixty-one under- 
graduate schools. 

With respect to the results from the In- 
dustrial Survey (Addendum A of this re- 
port) the apparent conclusions that can be 
drawn from questions one through seven are 
rather obvious and clearcut. With respect to 
question number eight, the answers should 
be read thoroughly in order to glean the 
complete information, but it should be point- 
ed out that certain aspects appear to take a 
clear preeminence in the opinion of those 
completing the survey. These may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. The consistent pointing-up of the need 
to emphasize fundamental disciplines rather 
than applied techniques. 

2. The critical opinion of the quality of the 
graduate faculty in many of our pharmacy 
schools. 

3. The criticism of the nature and quality 
of the research problems offered to students 
for the Ph.D. degree. 

In considering the results of the Survey 
of Graduate Students (Addendum B of this 
report), it is most difficult to properly assess 
the comments and criticisms. 

With respect to the policy followed in 
many of our schools of admitting only those 
students who hold the snissenaiione degree 
in pharmacy to graduate work in any area 
of pharmacy, it is interesting to note that 
eighteen (14 per cent) of those who respond- 
ed indicated their area of undergraduate 
study as being other than pharmacy. 

It is difficult to properly assess many of 
the criticisms and comments that were forth- 
coming from this survey. Nevertheless, some 
of them were so frequent as to warrant 
special mention at this point. Among such 
items are: 

1. The continued reference to an inadequate 
background in mathematics and physical 
chemistry to allow the student to properly 
cope with advanced courses and/or research 
problems as they occurred. 

2. The lack of adequate knowledge of the 
availability and use of library aids. 

3. A frequent comment with reference to 
various courses being “tailor-made” for stu- 
dents in pharmacy, thus “watering” them 
down from their original content and pur- 
pose. 

Many other worthwhile suggestions are 
contained under the comments quoted under 
question sixteen. 

The Committee has already accumulated 
similar suggestions from the members of the 
faculty of our schools and colleges of phar- 
macy. This material will be the subject of an 
additional report at a future date. 


Lewis Nobles, Chairman 


Addendum A 
Survey of Pharmaceutical Industry 


1. In relation to other scientific disciplines, 


Ph.D. training in the pharmaceutical sciences 
is: excellent 4 

Good 32 

Fair 25 

Poor 4 


No reply a 


2. In general, are there glaring weaknesses 
in the Ph.D. program in the pharmaceutical 
sciences : 


Yes 41 
No 24 
No reply 4 
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3. In comparison with Ph.D.’s trained in 
other disciplines, the training of those being 
graduated by pharmacy schools is: 


Superior 0 
Equal 37 
Inferior 29 
No answer 3 


4. In general, is the time of study required 
for the Ph.D. degree: 


Adequate 59 
Too short 4 
Too long 1 
No answer 5 


Should all students at the Ph.D. level 
be required to take the same basic courses 
regardless of degree or specialization: 

37 


Yes 
No 30 
No answer 2 


6. Should all Ph.D. candidates be required 
to pass a reading knowledge of 
Two languages 5 
One language 1 
No language 


7. As a general policy, do you believe that 
it is desirable for a student to have his un- 
dergraduate and graduate training at differ- 
ent schools: 


Yes 54 
No 4 
No preference 11 


8. General criticisms, comments and sug- 
gestions for improvement of Ph.D. programs 
in the pharmaceutical sciences 

“The comments below are predicated upon 
the comparison of Ph.D.'s trained in organic 
chemistry with those trained in pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry when the individual’s principal 
occupation is synthetic organic chemistry. 

In our experience the training behind the 
Ph.D. in pharmaceutical chemistry may de- 
pend completely upon the background and 
interests of the major professor directing the 
Ph.D. candidate. On the one hand, it may 
lean toward the biochemical or pharmaceu- 
tical. Otherwise, it may be sufficiently 
strong in organic chemistry to enable the 
individual to compete with the man taking 
his degree in this specialty. The latter, how- 
ever, is the exception and it is doubtful if 
the gap between the two men is ever elim- 
inated. 

There is no question that the Ph.D. in 
pharmaceutical chemistry employed in an 
organic chemistry capacity has acquired 
knowledge in many auxiliary sciences which 
are of considerable value. In general, it is 
felt that this supportive background can best 
be learned on the job after his fundamental 
organic chemistry training is completed 


rather than the reverse. 

From the point of view of utilization of 
his training in organic chemical 
the “glaring weakness” 


research, 
in the Ph.D. pro- 


grams in the pharmaceutical sciences is both 
qualitative and quantitative. There are few 
top grade organic chemists teaching in schools 
of pharmacy; the total course work in or- 
ganic chemistry in the school of pharmacy 
does not equal that given in the graduate 
schools conferring degrees in organic chem- 
istry.” 


“Our chief criticism of the Ph.D. training 
program for some graduate schools of phar- 
macy is in the selection of problems for 
original investigation upon which the thesis 
is based. In many instances the problem in- 
vestigated appears trivial and cannot be ex- 
pected to develop much with respect to crea- 
tive thinking and training in the application 
of methods and technics that should be 
acquired from a suitable program of graduate 
study. We believe that the Ph.D. thesis sub- 
ject should be so chosen that the graduate 
is given an opportunity to apply many of 
the modern methods known in the field of 
his investigation or perhaps even encouraged 
by the nature of the problem to develop new 
methods. Very little benefit can be expected 
to accrue to the graduate who investigates a 
problem which forty years ago might have 
been important employing methods which he 
should have studied as an undergraduate; 
however, if the approach to the old problem 
is made emplo ying new methods and technics 
combined with some careful thought then h 
will not have wasted his time. 

We believe that the proper selection and 
guidance of the investigation on a thesis 
problem could train the graduate to hav 2 a 
greater appreciation for improved and mor 
precise methods and technics because fone ly 
through their use progress is made.” 
that most students who do grad- 
uate work in pharmacy schools have had 
their undergraduate training in pharmacy 
also. It seems to me that most pharmacy 
school graduates (bachelor’s level) suff 
from the rote type of training which has 
comprised so much of their curriculum and 
which is characteristic not only of pharma- 
ceutical but medical and dental 
training. To a certain degree, even the phar- 
macy school Ph.D.’s appear to suffer from 
their undergraduate training. It may be tha 
the undergraduate training of pharmacists is 
not as rigorous as that of chemistry or other 
science majors and perhaps for that reason 
any criticism of the graduate program in 
pharmacy schools should also be direct oa at 
what has preceded it. There appears little 
justification for a Ph . di gree in the “phar 
maceutical sciences” if the degree so grant 


“T believe 


also ot 


is an inferior one wit ‘th respect to training 
in those disciplines of which pharma acy Tep- 
resents but one practical application.’ 


d to appraise a P h.D 


“This reply is 


degree in pharmacology in a pharmacy s 
The holders of —_ a degree have to com- 
pete with those of the same degree or M.D 
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degree from a medical school—but at a dis- 
advantage generally. If the candidates in 
pharmacy schools can have the opportunity 
to take courses in comparative anatomy, 
physiology, biochemistry, and pathology of- 
fered in medical schools, they will become 
very competent pharmacologists. With their 
chemical background they will indeed go 
places after their graduation. If such a pro- 
gram is possible, I can visualize the day that 
a Ph.D. from a pharmacy school will be pre- 
ferred to a Ph.D. from a medical school.” 


“On the graduate level I feel that a stu- 
dent should be trained to take the existing 
theories relating to the properties of matter 
and develop new theories of his own and, in 
turn, use these theories for ideas in designing 
new experiments or new compounds for the 
solution of specific research or development 
problems. Therefore, I feel that a student 
should be well trained in the basic sciences 
and mathematics and that such pharmacy 
courses as manufacturing pharmacy are 
merely limited applications of rather general 
principles and as a result serve no useful 
purpose. In other words, the student should 
have a thorough training in the basic sciences 
and be able to utilize this training toward 
the solution of practical problems. 

From the above description of desirable 
training, it is obvious that people with Ph.D. 
training in many of the scientific disciplines, 
or even in certain phases of engineering, 
could meet our requirements. Indeed, men 
with Ph.D. training in chemistry and bio 
chemistry, as well as pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, have been found to possess adequate 
background for work in development. It is 
felt that training in chemical engineering also 
would provide adequate background for work 
in this area. 

“In hiring men with Ph.D. degrees from 
pharmacy schools, we have insisted that they 
satisfy the above requirements with respect 
to training in the basic sciences. Such men 
have not always been available because, in 
many instances, the schools of pharmacy have 
insisted that their students take many strictly 
pharmaceutical subjects, such as manufactur- 
ing sharmet, which has relatively little value 
to a person going into pharmaceutical re- 
search or development. This lack of advanc- 
ed training in the basic sciences I feel to be 
one of the glaring weaknesses in the Ph.D. 
programs of many pharmacy schools. Many 
graduates of these pharmacy schools are well 
grounded in the pharmaceutical arts but are 
poorly trained in the sciences on which phar- 
macy is based.” 


“Quality of instruction in terms of quali- 
fied faculty and physical environment is in- 
ferior; possibly this is due to budgetary prob- 
lems. Research projects are too elementary 
for Ph.D. level: no evidence of leadership 
is evident in pharmacy research; almost all 
advances arise from industrial laboratories. 


Suggestions for improvement: 
1. More rigid screening of applicants. 


2. Closer association with medical and en- 
gineering schools. 


3. Increased requirements in mathematics 
and foreign languages. 

4. University supervision of selection of re- 
search projects. 

5. Exchange programs with the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

6. Expansion of physical plant to permit 
the development of pharmaceutical en- 
gineering projects. 


7. Critical evaluation of faculty. 


“Our answers to questions one, two, and 
three are based on the general thesis that a 
person taking a Ph.D. in one of the scientific 
disciplines expects to specialize in that field. 
No doubt, this high degree of specialization 
has been brought about by industry's needs 
for extremely talented persons in their res- 
pective fields of endeavor. If a man is to be 
a synthetic organic chemist we feel that he 
should study with the best organic man pos- 
sible. The same would be true of physical 
chemistry, pharmacology, etc. It is our belief 
that a school and particularly a department 
that is we!l known for its organic chemistry 
or its biochemistry, etc., will attract the best 
professors in their respective fields and that 
the quality of training will necessarily be 
superior to that in a department attempting 
to cover general aspects of many fields. 


“The above is the general opinion of 


Chemical, Biological, and Pharmacological 
Research Divisions. Specialists in specific 
ficlds are desired for basic research. A 


broad training in pharmaceutical and allied 
sciences is, therefore, considered less import- 
ant by a large, well-staffed research depart- 
ment than training in a specific field. A 
Ph.D. in pharmacy is used in practical phar- 
maceutical research and development such as 
for formulation of new products.” 


“I would go further and advocate that 
they should have a speaking knowledge of 
one “romance” language and German. Inter- 
national meetings are becoming ever more 
frequent at which much good will could 
develop if we could speak each other’s lan- 
guage.” 


“A major factor affecting the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in pharmacy is the limited training 
obtained by the student on fundamental dis- 
ciplines as an undergraduate. It is the rule 
rather than the exception that a student 
enters graduate school with an inadequate 
background in basic chemistry, mathematics, 
physical chemistry, etc. As a result, at least 
a year is required to catch upon this back- 
ground prerequisite for those courses in 
which graduate pharmacy students are usu- 
ally interested. 

Graduate courses 
usually watered down, 


in pharmacy per se are 
poor cousins of 
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courses taught by specialists in other depart- 
ments. I see no reason why a course in col- 
loid chemistry, for example, should be of- 
fered in a school when such a course, taught 
usually by an experienced colloid chemist, is 
available in the chemistry department. Phar- 
macy courses, in my opinion, should involve 
the quantitative application of those princi- 
ples learned in outside basic courses to 
pharmaceutical problems, processes, and prin- 
ciples.” 


“History of science has shown in many 
instances that the high standards of a country 
in an area of scientific endeavor are the result 
of the influence of one or two highly out- 
standing men. This influence exerts itself in 
such a manner that the outstanding indi- 
vidual educates a whole generation of young- 
er men who then take over in other univer- 
sities. (Examples in point in organic chem- 
istry which I am most familiar with: Emil 
Fischer in Germany, Leopold Ruzicka in 
Switzerland, Roger Adams in the United 
States.) Pharmacy seems to be at the stage 
where a few leading men are emerging. If 
these few men are successful in bringing up 
a young generation of very competent educa- 
tors, then pharmacy will be helped in its en- 
deavor of revitalization more by this natural 
but slow process of evolution than by setting 
up artificial standards. The implementation of 
these latter standards will be merely a ges- 
ture because of lack of intellectual power of 
the teaching staff to carry out rigid and high 
standards. However, at present time it ap- 
pears that the younger generation of capable 
educators still encounters a strong dose of 
convervatism in many areas of pharmacy 
education.” 


“There seems to be a greater variation in 
graduate programs (Ph.D.) in pharmacy 
schools than in chemistry, or engineering. 
More attention should be given to standard- 
izing the requirements in all schools offering 
the Ph.D. degree. 

A great need exists to improve the quality 
of graduate training in the pharmacy schools 
so that graduates will be accepted on a par 
with chemistry graduates, engineering gradu- 
ates, etc. This is not true today. The aver- 
age Ph.D. in pharmacy is still made to feel 
inferior to others receiving this degree. This 
must be corrected in the future.” 


“Pharmacy staffs—with some of the best 
pharmacy Ph.D.’s going to industry, and re- 
quirements for more teachers developing, 
why not bring inspiring teachers from other 
disciplines in greater numbers to the phar- 
macy staff? I wonder if there is not too 
much inbreeding in our pharmacy faculties. 

“If this form is filled out by individuals 
at Company who are not 
Ph.D.’s in pharmacy, a favorable report 


should be forthcoming because during the 
last five — we have skimmed the cream 


(upper 1 


per cent) of the best available 


Ph.D.’s in pharmacy for product research 
work. The balance of our requirements are 
met primarily by Ph.D.’s in chemistry.” 


“The core courses should be oriented to- 
ward giving the candidate, whatever his 
field of specialization, a more fully rounded 
background in the “tools” of independent re- 
search and thinking (e.g., mathematics, logic 
and scientific method, statistical methods, 
and foreign languages, as the more exact or 
formal type of subjects, and some training 
in creative thinking to enable or encourage 
him to rise above the current concepts of a 
subject and explore the unknown). 

“Above this base, I think additional train- 
ing and/or requirements should be added, 
such as speaking before groups, writing and 
criticizing reports, and perhaps group lead- 
ership, the purpose in mind here being the 
improvement of communication with others. 

“On the practical side, for those who take 
it, the manufacturing pharmacy course 
should be expanded to include not only the 
techniques of preparing several dosage forms, 
but also other important aspects such as sta- 
bility testing procedures, quality control 
methods, new drug applications to the FDA, 
etc. 


“In my opinion, the Ph.D. program in 
pharmacy is somewhat inferior to that of 
other related disciplines for two reasons: 

1. The practice of teaching certain basic 
sciences in “special courses” for phar- 
macy students, resulting in lowered 
standards and slanted instruction. 

2. The thesis work is too often inferior in 
terms of originality and opportunity for 
discovery. 

“I believe that both of the above points 
are improving rapidly. In general, I find 
pharmacy Ph.D.’s to be more broadly trained 
than those of any other discipline; but also, 
and probably inevitably, more shallow in 
some needed basic sciences.” 


“The basic trouble with the Ph.D. educa- 
tion in pharmacy schools is that it is executed 
in an undergraduate atmosphere. With this 
I do not mean that the faculty in under- 
graduate colleges is intellectually inferior to 
the faculty of a graduate college. It empha- 
sizes only that the undergraduate faculty has 
less time to keep up to date with the scientific 
progress and cannot afford to be as special- 
ized as the faculty at a graduate college. 
Of necessity, this leads to superficiality which 
often reflects itself in the pharmacy school 
Ph.D. 

“In my own experience I have interviewed 
at least twenty pharmacology Ph.D.’s from 
various pharmacy schools; only one passed 
the basic requirements to be offered a job. 
It is possible that the other nineteen were 
intellectually able to be competent pharma- 
cologists, but their education had certainly 
failed them. Such educational programs be- 
come a crime since the students themselves 
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are unable to judge which schools will give 
them enough scientific depth and breadth to 
carry the responsibilities of a Ph.D. 

“We need more and better Ph.D.’s. If the 
choice is either “more” or “better” then the 
answer is “better.” 

“The major dictum is “Do not give a 
Ph.D. education at an undergraduate col- 
lege.” If you have no graduate faculty at 
your college advise possible Ph.D. candidates 
to study at other universities where they 
have a graduate faculty.” 


“The offering of criticisms concerning 
Ph.D. training in the pharmaceutical sciences 
is difficult since this type of degree has been 
offered for such a relatively short time. As 
a result contacts with such graduates have 
necessarily been limited and it is probable 
that generalizations are not wholly valid. 

“It would appear that there is a very def- 
inite need for training at the Ph.D. level in 
the pharmaceutical sciences and that it should 
be encouraged. It would seem that such 
graduates from the pharmacy schools have 
yet not attained the same degree of scientific 
discipline and insight into the conducting of 
research as is encountered in graduates from 


the older and better established schools such 
as chemistry, biochemistry, physics, etc. It 
is, however, to be expected that with time 
the level in the pharmacy schools will be 
automatically raised as the staff members 
are drawn from men who have themselves 
been trained as Ph.D.’s in this field. Cer- 
tainly every effort should be made to sup- 
port and encourage schools of harmacy in 
the satisfactory training of Ph.b's 


“Pharmacy schools are not aware of the 
fact that they may be training future phar- 
maceutical executives. Courses in report 
writing and communication are desirable. 
Pharmaceutical industrial problem courses 
touching on personnel management and human 
relations are needed. Courses in philosophy, 
logic, reasoning, etc. may also be helpful “ 
molding the Ph.D. graduate who enters in- 
dustry. 

“Greater emphasis on biochemistry and 
biochemical-pharmacological relations is need- 
ed. The mass of specialized training in in- 
dividual courses should be interrelated and 
integrated at Ph.D. level with greater use of 
seminar sessions for discussions of research 
nature.” 


Addendum B 
Survey of Graduate Students 


From 346 copies of the questionnaire sent 
out, 157 replies were received and informa- 
tion from these has been used to make up 
this summary. 

1. Please indicate in what field of study 
and from what institution your undergradu- 
ate degree was obtained. Also, please indi- 
cate whether or not you had employment as 
a pharmacist or in industry between your 
undergraduate and graduate training. 

Major field of study: 


Biology 2 
Chemistry 5 
Pharmacy 116 
Physics 1 


Not indicated 23 

Institutions: Sixty one undergraduate in- 
stitutions were represented in the question- 
naires returned. 

2. What is your major field of graduate 
study and at what institution are you now 
studying? 

Pharmacy 54 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry 74 
Pharmacognosy 10 
Pharmacology 16 
Pharmacy Administration 3 

3. In terms of your own individual pro- 
gram of study, do you feel that you should 
have: 

Courses in addition to those you have al- 
ready taken and those you have been 
advised by your committee to take in 
the future 

Additional training jn research techniques 
beyond your immediate needs .... 58 

Neither of the above -...................... 66 


4. Do you feel that you are learning to 
use the literature of your area of specializa- 
tion effectively? 


Yes 135 
No 10 
No answer 12 


Can you suggest methods by which your 
bibliographic training might be made more 
effective? 

(Some of the suggestions are listed below 
—the number following indicates the fre- 
quency with which it appeared.) 

“Establishment of a journal club.” (2) 

“Research director demand thorough sur- 
vey of literature of problem.” 

“Should not be left to student. Instructors 
should emphasize skills and require that 
students learn them.” 

“Mewe problem courses that require use of 
ibrary. 

“By bemg assigned papers or projects to 
accomplish.” (5) 

“Better cooperation at main library.” 

“Seminars on recent literature surveys.” 

“Student learns this only by experience 
and a formal course in library methods 
would be wasted time.” 

“Take a course in pharmacy and/or chem- 
ical literature.” (19) 

“Student should possess a better reading 
knowledge of foreign language.” (2) 
“Graduate literature seminar for academic 

credit.” (5) 

“A more complete 
journals.” 
raining in use of microfilm cards.” 

“Require a certain number of mimeograph- 


listing of available 
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ed abstracts per week from each gradu- 
ate student and circulate them through- 
out the group of graduate students.” 
“More positive direction in the use of 
library facilities.” 
“Seminar be given regularly by a trained 
librarian.” 
Do you feel that you are being ade- 
quately trained in research techniques other 
than those used specifically in your thesis 


research ? 
Yes 107 
No 45 
No answer 5 


6. With respect to the proportion of your 
courses taken outside the school of pharmacy, 
do you feel that: 

ore work should be taken outside 
the school of pharmacy 

Less work should be taken outside 

the school of pharmacy 11 
A good balance is being achieved be- 

tween courses taken within and 

without the school of pharmacy 113 

No answer 4 

7. Are certain of your basic science courses 
being taught in “special courses” for gradu- 
ate students in the areas of pharmacy only? 

29 


Yes 
No 118 
No answer 10 


8. In relation to the other scientific disci- 
plines with which you are familiar, do you 
believe that your Ph.D. training in the phar- 
maceutical science is: 


Excellent 75 
Good 66 
Fair 8 
Poor 1 
No answer 7 


9. In general, do you feel that there are 
weaknesses in the Ph.D. program with which 
you are concerned? 


Yes 73 
No 75 
No answer 9 


If your answer is “yes,” please amplify it 
in the space below. 

“A variety of advanced courses in the 
basic sciences should be necessary for Ph.D. 


scientific programs.” 


“Isolation from the pharmaceutical indus- 
try (for which after all some of us are being 
trained) results in an ignorance of the reali- 
ties of the industry.” 


“Student should be instructed, whether or 


not in formal courses, in the use of all 
available specialized equipment.” 
“Too much time devoted to worthless 


areas, such as language exams, and prelim- 
inary exams; many months of study are 
consumed in preparing for these ‘throw- 
backs-to-days-gone-by,’ and nothing is de- 
rived from them. This, however, is charac- 


teristic of all schools of pharmacy, not just 
this school.” 


“Majoring in Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
one is prepared primarily to teach in this 
field or to work in analysis and contro! in 
industry. I have found that many of the 
pharmaceutical manufacturing companies hire 
pharmaceutical chemists to work in develop- 
mental research. Unless you are aware of this 
early in your program and specifically re- 
quest some of these courses, the preparation 
for the various positions available is lacking.” 


“Again, I do not feel that we are turning 
out well-rounded individuals. There is a 
weakness in the language requirements meth- 
od. Most of the weakness appears to be in 
the course work, much of it being basic and 
repetitious; my particular research director 
is one of the brightest spots in my training 
program.” 


dif ficult 


“T believe that it would be very 
to strengthen these weaknesses duc to the 
very nature of pharmacy. It consists of m: any 


fields of many sciences. The only “cure 

would be a very strict specia‘ization of 
studies, ic, manufacturing pharmacy, re- 
search, pharmaceutical chemistry, etc. At 
present, most pharmacy graduate pacenee 
are exposed to all of these facets with little 
emphasis on any single one. Too ether a 


field.” 


“With the rapidly changing concepts in 
this field there is a need for rapid adapta- 
tion to the present problems involved. Due 
to many changes since the formal training 
of the research director and those current 
concepts there is sometimes a discontinuity 
between the various factors.” 


“Too many students per professor result- 
ing in a spread of interest. Not until your 
last year of study (in many cases) is the 
bulk of your research done. The nature of 
the problems. Many are not ‘academic,’ re- 
sulting in a general lack of understanding of 
your work by others.” 


“The type of work that we are involved 
with requires a very broad background. 
Therefore, we take a wide variety of course 
work (esp. background) and this ‘leaves _ 
time for many more speci fic courses of valu 
I think this is a general problem query 
where. ‘Jack of all trades, master of none.’” 


“Course work and program is too general- 
ized. Program lacks flexibility, disregards 
interests of student in his specialized field, 
poor interdepartmental understanding.” 


“Broader training in synthesis should be 
given in addition to the thesis research. “ 
could be accomplished through a laboratory 
course. A better reading knowledge of one 
foreign language would be more desirab! 
than a limited knowledge of two.” 

“As of today, not much emphasis on 


mathematics or statistics is given, which to 
my mind is a must for any Ph.D. in our 
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field. Research seems to direct toward 
achieving some short-termed goals rather 
than doimg something fundamental in our 
areas.” 


“I believe that the course work require- 
ments should be raised so that the students 
will become acquainted with other fields of 
endeavor and other means of analyzing and 
solving the particular problems in his area 
of major interest.” 


“The number of outdated courses still 
taught is excessive. The selection of instruc- 
tive, directive, courses are limited. The 
quality of the instructor is at times ‘unin- 
spired.’” 


“Mediocre students are allowed to study 
in the area of pharmacology for periods of 
time up to three years before being ‘drop- 
ped.” This is extremely unfair to these 
individuals.” 


“Facilities, especially space, are not ade- 
quate.” 


“There is not enough interchange of ideas 
among students and between students-faculty. 


Perhaps more social contact is a partial 
answer to this problem.” 
“The department is too large. Hence, the 


professor is too busy for his students, and 
the students are not treated as individuals— 
they become a ‘student body.’ Insufficient 
professor-student contact.” 

10. In general, the time utilized in the 
Ph.D. programs in the various institutions 
of learning is subject to certain variations 
based on many factors involving the nature 
of the research problem, the ability of the 
individual, his previous training, etc. Would 
you suggest, in terms of calendar years, what 
you feel should be the minimum time in 
which one who holds the BS degree should 
be permitted to complete the requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree? If you feel that there 
should be no minimum statement other than 
the normally required year’s residency, would 
you please indicate this? 

Answers varied from no minimum 

time to a specification of from two 
to five years. 

11. Do you believe that all graduate stu- 
dents in the pharmaceutical sciences at the 
Ph.D. level should be required to take the 
same basic courses regardless of the field 
of specialization? 

If your answer is “no,” do you believe 
that programs of study at the Ph.D. level 
should be “tailor-made” for the individual 
student or would you prefer the idea that 
all students in a given general area, such as 
analytical pharmaceutical chemistry or phar- 
macology should be required to take the same 
formal courses? 

Same basic courses 67 
“Tailor-made” courses 89 
No opinion l 


wm 


12. Should all Ph.D. candidates be required 
to pass a reading knowledge of: 
Two languages 
One language 38 
No language 20 
If you would prefer that a formal course 
or courses in language, with a minimum 
grade allowed for credit, be substituted for 
the reading knowledge now generally re- 
quired, would you please indicate this. 


Yes 
No 44 
No answer 45 


13. As a general rule, do you believe that 
it is most desirable for a student to have 
his undergraduate training and graduate 
training at different schools? 


Yes 122 
No 26 
Indeterminate 6 
No answer 3 


14. As you review your own undergrad- 
uate training, what do you consider to be 
the most glaring weaknesses of your own 
undergraduate training in preparing you for 
graduate school? 

“Mathematics, 
chemistry.” (12) 

“Too much spoon-feeding—no (or little) 
provision made for original work or think- 
ing.” (6) 

“Too little acquaintance with the literature 
aids available.” (4) 

“Lack of opportunity to take preparatory 
courses for graduate school.” 

“There were no courses available as elec- 
tives, of any nature. The opportunity for 
exposure to advanced courses in any field 
of pharmacy was therefore absent.” 

“Not being able to delete certain courses, 
e.g., business courses, which I deem of sec- 
ondary importance in my quest.” 

“Too much rote memory involved, not 
enough stimulation to think for one’s self.” 

“My undergraduate training was an ex- 
cellent preparation for graduate _ school. 
However, it did not prepare the students in 
retail pharmacy as well as it should have, 
since most entered retail.” 

“Poor preparation in foreign languages.” 

“(1) The emphasis on memorization rather 
than thinking. (2)The de-emphasis of liberal 
arts, e.g., mathematics.” 

“Some biological and pharmaceutical courses 
were taught with emphasis on memory rather 
than on scientific methods. Also, because of 
the over-emphasis on retail pharmacy courses, 
it was impossible to get as many scientific 
courses as I would desire.” 

“Theoretical concepts in the basic science 
courses were largely neglected. Introduction 
of research perspectives was also neglected.” 

“Duplication of material in different 
courses. Not enough mathematics. Not be- 
ing trained to express myself in my writing.” 

“There were too many applied courses and 
not enough basic theory and principles 
courses. 


language, and physical 
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“The emphasis placed on isolated academic 
requirements rather than on basic methods 
of learning and thinking about pharmaceuti- 

sciences.” 

“Not having the time to broaden my edu- 
cation through extra courses in areas such 
as humanities.” 

“I was not prepared for graduate school. 
I was prepared for retail pharmacy.” (3) 

“No glaring weakness except that as un- 
dergraduates we were not exposed to scien- 
tific literature in original articles to any 
extent.” 

“Courses ‘tailor-made’ for pharmacy stu- 
dents with inadequate training in really basic 
sciences, i.e, mathematics, chemistry, phy- 
sics.” (5) 

“All students were required to take courses 
in pharmacy administration (salesmanship, 
advertisement, drugstore management) re- 
gardless of their future plans.” 

15. Do you have the feeling, with respect 
to your own situation, that your graduate 
training is too largely conducted in an “un- 
dergraduate atmosphere?” 


Yes 27 
No 127 
No answer 3 


16. Please state your general comments, 
criticisms or suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Ph.D. programs in the pharma- 
ceutical sciences. 

“Truly the most glaring weakness in the 
Ph.D. program is the seminar program. The 
usual arrangement in operation here and at 
many other institutions whereby a student is 
allotted an arbitrary subject often of little 
value to him which is isolated from the rest 
of his program, which he is assigned to 
study and present to the rest of the faculty 
and graduate students is very unsatisfactory. 
It tends to lead to a poorly given talk and 
an apathetic audience. The time is usually 
in the late afternoon when enthusiasm is 
practically nil—but this is unavoidable be- 
cause of the need to get in the seminars 
with other course work. This criticism does 
not apply to the research seminars whereby 
a group of students and faculty working on 
a particu'ar program organize their work— 
not to a ‘journal club’ whereby important 
aspects of current literature are reviewed, 
each student choosing a talk relative to his 
field of interest. It seems that here a 
‘journal club’ might be instituted in a sem- 
inar program with advantage.” 


“T feel that we need more emphasis on 
that fact that it is a Ph.D. and less emphasis 


on the pharmaceutical sciences. In other 
words I feel that this is true in all the 
sciences. The person holding the Ph.D. 


should be more than a highly trained techni- 
cian. This degree implies an approach to 
research, not just a multiplicity of special 
techniques. I can’t make any suggestion for 


this except to encourage this attitude more 
on the part of the deans and research direc- 
Perhaps to require fewer courses, and 


tors. 


to make more optional subjects available for 
study, would be some improvement.” 


“Would suggest that the graduate be given 
more responsibility in his studies and his re- 
search. Being treated in the same way in 
which the undergraduates are makes one feel 
that he has never graduated. As a specific 
example, perhaps the graduate student should 
be exempt from examinations in the courses 
he has to study. Thus giving him more of 
a sense of responsibility in knowing the 
course material for his preliminary exam- 
inations.” 


“In my opinion, the greatest improvement 
in Ph.D. programs in pharmacy would be 
the elimination of language requirements 
and preliminary examinations. I fail to see 
any sound basis for requiring one to spend 
many months of hard work to pass a ridicu- 
lous exam in German, when the only reason 
for such a requirement seems to be that it 
is ‘the fashionable thing to do,’ just as many 
years ago it was the fashionable thing to be 
able to read Greek or Latin. Until recent 
years, the Germans had a monopoly on or- 
ganic chemistry, and at that time reading 
knowledge of German certainly was a valu- 
able tool for the organic chemist. Times 
have changed drastically since then, but it is 
human nature to sit by complacently while 
waiting for a leader to come along, roll up 


his sleeves, and sweep out the cobwebs. 

“Along with language requirements, I firm- 
ly believe that preliminary examinations 
should be done away with, except, perhaps, 
for an examination covering only the stu- 
dent’s major field of specialization. The days 
have passed when a pharmacist was sup- 
posed to know a little bit about all phases of 
pharmacy. Today, the graduate student in 
pharmacy is as much a specialist in his own 
narrow area as is a nuclear physicist. To 
require a graduate student in pharmaceutical 
chemistry to take a comprehensive examina- 
tion in pharmacognosy is just about as ab- 
surd as it would be to require a nuclear 
physicist to take such an examination. Sadly, 
the days of ‘know-it-all’ have long gone by, 
but pharmacy has not yet begun to see the 
light.” 


“I feel that the advisers should better in- 
form their students at the beginning of their 
graduate study as to what will be expected 
of them by future possible employers. In 
this way the student can better and more 
intelligently discuss his program with aims 
of preparing himself for his ultimate goal. 
He should be advised that though an aca- 
demic position may be his ultimate goal, a 
broader program including industrial courses 
will prepare him for work in other areas if 
his interest should change later in his pro- 
gram.” 


“Research projects should be shorter, as 
you are being trained to solve only one par- 
ticular type of problem. More emphasis 
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should be put on short special problems in- 
volving special techniques and theory.” 


“An over-all review by the graduate faculty, 
of the objectives of the Ph.D. program to 
determine if the colleges are indeed per- 
forming their function in the best possible 
manner should be made. Many courses that 
are being given are outmoded and outdated. 
These should be revised in the light of mod- 
ern advances in the pharmaceutical sciences.” 


“I believe that more emphasis should be 
placed on recruiting good young teachers. 
New ideas and methods preserve the dy- 
namism that education at the graduate level 
should exhibit.” 


“(1) More academic training with courses 
such as statistics, higher mathematics, ad- 
vanced chemistry courses, instrumentation 
courses, philosophy, business, etc. (2) More 
realistic language requirements; i.e., a regular 
language course. (3) More men capable of 
directing research who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the welfare of their graduate stu- 
dents, as exemplified by my own research 
director. (I might add that I believe him to 
be unique.) (4) The graduate faculty should 
be required to do less paper work of the col- 
lege of pharmacy and have fewer under- 
graduate courses to teach so that their in- 
terest in their graduate students does not 
suffer due to lack of time.” 


“I feel that a distinct imbalance in the 
amount of course work and research at dif- 
ferent institutions exists. This is carried as 
far as an imbalance within the same school 
with respect to research work done. Too 
frequently a definite ‘end-point’ in the stu- 
dent’s research is not set, thereby requiring 
one student to perform two or three times 
more actual physical research than another 
student, even within the same department. 


“Perhaps the main criticism I might have 
is a lack of a minimum set of standards for 
graduate students at different schools. While 
both schools may offer many of the same 
courses, the extent of the courses varies from 
school to school—that is, one school may 
offer an extremely difficult course in phy- 
sical chemistry while another school may 
offer the opposite extremes. This is, of 
course, practically impossible to correct. 

“The practice of having a Ph.D. candidate 
take 90 per cent of his courses in the college 
of business administration (undergraduate 
courses) and then awarding him a Ph.D. in 
pharmacy administration is very questionable 
—the titles of many of these pharmacy ad- 
ministration dissertations reflect this general 
sub-standard policy.” 


“The one comment that I wish to make in 
this respect regards planning. I believe that 
the incoming student should meet with his 
advisor and plan fully, step by step, the 
courses he or she is to take. I think that 
after about one year another planning pro- 


gram should be initiated in order to begin 
thinking of a research project. In many in- 
stances this course work-research project is 
allowed to fall into place haphazardly. This 
should be avoided at all costs.” 


“(1) More time allowed for research. (2) 
Less emphasis on grades. (On the necessity 
for A record—B’s Toles sufficient.) (3) Be 
allowed to take sufficient course work before 
yes actually begin research, so as to utilize 

etter experimental design. (4) More oppor- 
tunity for graduate students interested in 
teaching to gain lecturing experience, teach- 
ing on the undergraduate level.” 


“(1) Greater variation in courses offered. 
(2) At least one special problem in some 
field other than that related directly to thesis 
research. (3) Closer coordination between 
candidate and advisors. (4) More research 
grants available to those who have ability 
but lack financial assistance. (5) Possibly 
some closer work between graduate schools 
and drug companies, ie., ‘on the job’ train- 
ing, etc. (6) More teaching experience for 
those interested in that field.” 


“One of the biggest objections today is 
the fact that many times the student takes 
an overloaded program of courses at one 
time and consequently can not do as good a 
job on them as he should and does not get 
as much out of them as he should. Due to 
this burden factor many good prospects de- 
cide that it is too much and stop after a 
master’s degree and some have even quit 
before that. 


“I also believe the ratio of students to re- 
search director should not become so large 
that you have to fight the “battle of the 
bulge” to get the attention of the research 
director. 

“The need for the stimulation of interest 
in other areas than the persons’ thesis re- 
search area is also important because I feel 
that if one is going to plan an academic 
career he should have a wide and varied 
background in many of the allied fields. 
Also I feel that industrial experience should 
also be a requirement for a potential teacher 
of the pharmaceutical sciences since there is 
no substitute for practical experience when 
it comes to discussing the problems now 
faced in industry.” 


“This is difficult for me to do, as the only 
Ph.D. program that I am familiar with is 
the one at this university. It is for the most 
part directed by the dean. As it is presently 
run, a student takes a light course load 
(seven to eight credits) for his first three 
years with an even lighter load in the sem- 
inar (simply a limited number of courses 
given). The courses are so spread out, 
theoretically, so that the student can do re- 
search at the same time. Unfortunately, 
things don’t always work out that way. His 
research problem might be ‘outlined’ and the 
general aim stated, but his research is seldom 
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intense, nor does he work at it every day. 
The reason for this is that the research 
director is usually too pre-occupied with stu- 
dents who are finishing up, and have done 
most of their work, as previously stated, 
during their last year, when their courses 
were complete. I am not blaming the direc- 
tor, as there are only twenty-four hours in 
a day, and he is only one man. My sug- 
gestion would be to let a man take ten to 
twelve or even sixteen hours per semester 
and finish his courses in two instead of three 
years. Then start your research and put in 
a full week at it, for one to two years. In 
short, since your research is ‘neither here 
nor there’ during the time you are taking 
courses, why not concentrate on the latter 
and get it out of the way? The nature of the 
research problems should also allow one to 
employ some of the same popular academic 
disciplines, instead of being aimed at solving 
some of industry’s immediate needs. For 
example, instead of trying to improve a 

manufacturing method by variations of sev- 
eral operating conditions, why not study the 
problem from a purely theoretical stand- 
point? Isn’t that what universities are for?” 


“Generally quite good, however, there is a 
need for more history in one’s specific area, 
also the need for statistics is becoming much 
greater. More closeness may be desirable 
from the standpoint of asking ‘simple’ ques- 
tions and getting understandable answers 
without this asking being held against one. 
Perhaps more cooperation and less indiffer- 
ence. 


“In the major field much could be gained 
by the assignment of brief papers introducing 
many topics to the student. In this way a 
student would gain a grasp of the various 
subjects other than that presented in course- 
work. More reading assignments, not for the 
purpose of memorization, but for experience 
in acquainting the student with authors and 
the textbooks and the fact that a student 
once exposed to a topic can recall the source 
at a later date.” 


“Freedom of thought by the student and 
ability to recognize the difference between 
thinking students and ‘A’ grade memorizers 
with no creative imagination (e.g., can do 
a good job following, but never leading) by 
the graduate faculty.” 


“I have enjoyed and profited from the 
complete freedom given me in respect to 
the development of ideas pertaining to my 
research! I think this free rein stimulates 
creativity and originality on the part of the 
student. 

“I think the requirement of a masters de- 
gree should be dropped as the more pro- 
gressive fields have done, e.g., chemistry, 
etc. This would permit the student to amass 
his fundamental knowledge in a_ shorter 


period of time and thus provide more time 
for the 


student to devote to his research, 


now that he has the proper background in his 
area. With his basic course work behind 
him he can now specialize and continue his 
studies without the aid of course work. By 
devoting a greater amount of time to his 
specialized field of research he can examine 
a system more thoroughly and provide a 
useful contribution in pharmaceutical re- 
search.” 


“Some selected basic courses for all new 
graduate students should be required during 
the first year. These courses should be so 
selected that a fair evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s ability may be made. Any students 
not indicating promise should be dropped. 
A master’s degree should not be required 
since research at this stage is done without 
proper knowledge of the field in general 
Only valuable time is consumed which might 
better be used in preparation for the doctoral 
research problem. Examinations should be 
given to students prior to the time they begin 
their research to determine whether they are 
properly prepared.” 


“The most important thing that strikes one 
about the Ph.D. programs in general, is the 
lack of flexibility which makes it impossible 
to adapt them to the varying needs of the 
individual students depending upon the stu- 
dent’s academic background and experience 
and standing in his own field of specializa- 
tion. I do not know whether it is due to 
institutional pride or just a policy of regi- 
mentation in the field of higher studies and 
research.” 


“I believe first of all that language re- 
quirements should be such as to enhance and 
aid in student training, and not be a hurd! 
to slow up the student’s progress. I also 
believe that certain core courses should be 
required of all students regardless of area, 
and then the student should be given the 
opportunity to branch off into specific sub- 
areas of specialization afterwards, under 
proper advice from the faculty committee on 
graduate study for his particular area. Cer- 
tainly a student interested in organic chem 
istry should be required to take basic courses 
in the other areas of chemistry (pharmaceu 
tical, that is), but he should not be required 
to take courses past the basic area. 

“Further, I believe that a firmer back- 
ground in the area of instrumental research 
should be emphasized, along with better re- 
search techniques to strengthen an altogether 
very weakened area. 

“And lastly that greater research and study 
direction be placed at the initiation of a 
student’s program and gradually tapered off 
Progress of research should be periodically 
reported so that the advisor is able to kill 


errors or misdirection in the bud and n 
allow them to carry on until correction 
means months of lost time. The problem « 
a student’s research should be one of indi- 
vidual choosing and not problem No. 100 « 
advisor’s Ph.D. thesis. Such a _ problem 
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should of course be critically reviewed by 
the advisory board, so that it doesn’t develop 
into an impossible marathon.” 


“My own training differs from most others 
in that I received an M.S. degree in phar- 
maceutical chemistry before going into 
pharmacology. Although the dual training 
has advantages, the same result might have 
been achieved in a Ph.D. program which 
would by-pass the master’s degree. In my 
opinion this would allow more time and ef- 
fort to be devoted to a singie research area 
carefully selected.” 


“In the area of industrial pharmacy, it is 
possible that engineering concepts would help 
considerably. Unit operations from the en- 
gineer’s point of view should be considered. 
Fundamentals of engineering economics, plant 
layout, machine and process design, scaling- 
up problems, production and quality control 
could well be included. However if these are 
to be integrated in the Ph.D. program in 
industrial pharmacy it becomes a question of 
balancing properly pharmacy and engineer- 
ing, and consequently a matter of judgment. 
What is attempted or at least suggested here 
is pharmacy with the engineering approach.” 
Ph.D. program could be 
were allowed to 


“I believe the 
improved if the students 
complete most of their academic training 
before they start this research. I think that 
when a student tries to do both course work 
and research, both suffer. Also, when a stu- 
dent has the majority of his course work 
behind him he has more time for research 
as well as more personal knowledge that he 
may apply to his research. This is the only 
improvement I believe necessary and as far 
as criticisms I have none. In general I am 
well satisfied with the program I am pur- 
suing.” 


“I would suggest that, for those who will 
be the future teachers in colleges of phar- 
macy, there should be more emphasis on their 
training for this, e.g., testing methods, or- 
ganization of courses, developing pedagogical 
techniques. I believe it should go beyond the 
trial and error experience and the adoption 
of a preceptor’s methods.” 


“(1) Courses listed in catalogs should be 
offered at least every other year—there are 
too many classes which are never offered. 

2) A more realistic and uniform means of 
estimating credit hours for courses between 
departments should be considered. (3) The 


basic fields of the physical-biological sciences 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Predictive Tests cent- 
ered its efforts during the past year on the 


problem of raising funds for the develop- 
ment of the testing battery referred to in 
the annual reports 1957 and 1958. The 
present situation can best be described as 


should receive more emphasis and be taught 
in their respective departments. The phar- 
macy department can then build on this solid 
foundation. (4) Less emphasis on class 
grades and more emphasis on comprehensive 
examinations which should be more inclusive 
in nature than those currently employed. (5) 
Frequent revision of course content, not just 
addition of new material, should be made.” 


“Pharmacy must realize that there are two 
elements, retail and industrial. My under- 
graduate education was retail, ambition 


is research. The four years of undergraduate 
training is of little value to me.) We must 
separate somewhere and develop the two 
aspects at the B.S. level. The pharmacy 
Ph.D. candidate is unprepared for competi- 
tion with the other sciences because he has 
not been schooled in the basic sciences. The 
Ph.D. program can be improved by improv- 
ing the B.S. program. The Ph.D. program 
in physical pharmacy will prepare one to 
meet and compete with candidates in other 


fields. The direction given and the training 
required creates a fine all-around atmos- 
phere. Physical Pharmacy itself is the first 


positive step in pharmacy’s first positive 


direction.” 


“The only objection I have to the graduate 
program, as permitted in this university, is 
that a minor cannot be taken in one of the 
other areas of pharmacy, i.e., major in phar- 
macy and minor in pharmaceutical chemis- 
try.” 


“I feel that I can only answer this ques- 
tion in relation to the field of specialization 
in which my interests lie (i.e., pharmacology). 
The one comment that I have with respect 
to this science is my belief that if one wishes 
to obtain the very & training in this field, 
then one must take the majority of his course 
work in a college of medicine. This can only 
be possible if one attends a college of phar- 
macy which has close working ties with a 
college of medicine. Where this happy (and 
unfortunately rare) condition exists the stu- 
dent has the opportunity of availing himself 
of the basic medical sciences which are so 
essential to the understanding of pharmacol- 
ogy. In my opinion, pharmacology is just as 
much a part of medicine as it is of pharmacy 
and any attempt at splitting the graduate 
training in this course (i.e, between phar- 
macy graduate students and graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in a college of medicine), 
usually lead to an inadequate training of the 
pharmacy graduate students.” 


ON PREDICTIVE TESTS 
- acterized by unexpected delays and dis- 
point ing results 
“The Chairman was invited 
problem frankly with the Executive Commit- 
tee just prior to this annual meeting. At that 
time it was d 


to discuss the 


letermined that this Committee 
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should redefine its goals in the light of 
aoe conditions and the application of 

ive year program. The Committee was 
further advised to consider other sources of 
funds not previously explored. Finally, the 


results of these deliberations are to be re- 
ported to the Executive Committee at its 
Interim Meeting. 

Karl L. Kaufman, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PROSLEMS AND PLANS 


At the time of accepting the Chairman- 
ship of this Committee, I was unaware that 
I would be out of the country for an ex- 
tended period of time. Fortunately, Dr. 
Donald C. Brodie generously offered to 
serve as Chairman Pro-tem, and I would 
like first to express my sincere thanks and 
appreciation to Dr. Brodie and to all mem- 
bers of the Committee for their contribu- 
tions, especially to the members of the sub- 
committees. 

I wish also to express thanks and appre- 
ciation to Dr. Tom Coleman, Director of 
Public Relations of the Association of Am- 
erican Medical Colleges, and Mr. Reginald 
Sullens, Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Dental nrg for their assistance 
in providing detailed information on the ac- 
tivities of their respective Associations. 

Last year Dean H. G. Hewitt (Am. J. 
Pharm. Ed. 22, 324 (1958) ), serving as 
temporary chairman, asked his Committee 
to consider three specific questions: (1) 
would you prefer that the AACP hold a 


scientific section removed from the APhA 
and in conjunction with our annual meeting, 
(2) to give proper support to our excellent 
Am. J. Pharm. Ed., would you favor the 
subscription costs to be an integral part of 
the Teachers’ Section dues and (3) what 
can the AACP do to be of greater service 
and help to the younger members of our 
Association. The Committee referred its 
findings to appropriate committees within 
the Association, and there were no assign- 
ments referred to this Committee. 

During 1958-59 the Committee considered 
three topics for study: recruitment prob- 
lems, a full-time secretary for the Associa- 
tion, and a national aptitude test for phar- 
macy. From these, the first two were se- 
lected for more detailed examination. Ac- 
cordingly, two subcommittees were named 
as follows: Recruitment (W. O. Foye, Chair- 
man, Robert V. Petersen and J. E. Wintter) ; 


Full-time Secretary (F. P. Cosgrove, Chair- 
man, L. E. Bingenheimer, J. Lach and 
od F. Lord, Jr.). 


Recruitment Problems 


The Subcommittee on Recruitment was 
instructed to be concerned with recruitment 
changes, for example, suitability of present 
brochures, as they may relate to the extended 
curriculum, and with general problems per- 
taining to the recruitment of graduate stu- 
dents. The above was to be undertaken only 
after communicating with the Chairman of 
the continuing Committee on Recruitment 
Aids to determine whether or not such a 
study would be in conflict with its program. 
Chairman Parks indicated that in his opinion 
“the problem of recruitment of undergradu- 
ate students for pharmacy is not as grave 
as it was a few years ago,” but that the 

‘problem is not solved by any means... 

urthermore, “the problem of recruitment 
for graduate study in pharmacy is a real one 
that demands the attention and best efforts 
of everyone concerned . . ” Chairman 
Parks assured the Subcommittee that he 
would welcome any suggestions on these or 
other problems relating to recruitment. 

The major effort for the recruitment of 
undergraduates should continue to be direct- 
ed to students at the high school level. Since 
most students select their careers during 
high school, it would be unwise to lessen the 
present emphasis of recruitment for phar- 
macy at this formative period. It is true, 
however, that some students will select 


pharmacy as a career during the first two 
years of collegiate education, and the efforts 
of the profession must be extended to in- 


clude this age group. Shall I Study Phar- 
macy was written primarily for the high 
school student, and while it is possible that 
it may be equally appealing to first- and 
second-year college students, it is suggested 
that as new materials are prepared and exist- 
ing brochures revised, more consideration 
should be given to students at the junior 
college level. The problem appears to be 
one of expanding materials to be more uni- 
formly appealing to a broader age group of 
students. All recruitment materials should 
undergo careful periodic revision to keep 
them current with contemporary pharmacy 
and its opportunities. 

The Committee on Recruitment Aids has 
urged the schools and colleges to develop 
programs at the local and state levels, and 
continued efforts to promote local programs 
should be made. The schools and colleges 
can profitably supplement the recruitment 
activities of the Association by developing 
programs and materials that are appropriate 
to local needs. Every effort should be made 
by the colleges to have their preprofessional 
programs included in the announcements of 
all preparatory educational institutions within 
the area or state. Where several schools of 
pharmacy are concentrated in an area or 
state, collaborative efforts should be made 
toward developing some degree of accord on 
the preprofessional curriculum. 

e aspect of recruitment that becomes of 
prime importance with the extended curric- 
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ulum is that of providing the necessary carry- 
over in recruitment from high school to col- 
lege. A student who, perhaps for the first 
time, has learned of the career opportunities 
in pharmacy as a high school junior or senior 
may very well be diverted to another field 
unless he is repeatedly stimulated and kept 
informed about pharmacy and its unique 
opportunities. 

Recruitment of graduate students presents 
quite a different problem from that of re- 
cruitment of undergraduates, and the Com- 
mittee believes that graduate study can be 
made more appealing to competent students 
through the careful guidance and individual 
counseling of members of the faculty. 

This Committee has no specific recom- 
mendations or suggestions to pass on to the 


Committee on Recruitment Aids. It has been 
impressed with the constructive program de- 
veloped and sponsored by the Committee for 
which it is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. 

Our schools and colleges of pharmacy 
need quality students if they are to make 
maximal use of their educational facilities 
and thereby provide the profession with the 
caliber of manpower it needs. At the present, 
pharmacy is not receiving an adequate num- 
ber of such students, and we need to give 
the problem of recruitment our continuing 
attention. Pharmacy offers unusual oppor- 
tunities to young men and women, and we 
need to find more effective ways of com- 
municating this information. 


The Need for a Central Office and a Full-time Secretary for the Association 


At the Los Angeles meeting in 1958 the 
Executive Committee recommended a change 
in Article II of the Bylaws that would in- 
crease the annual dues of the members of 
the Association from $200 to §500. The 
recommendation was based on the recognized 
need to establish a central office and employ 
a full-time Secretary thereby making it pos- 
sible for the Association to strengthen its 
services and better achieve its basic func- 
tions of improving and advancing pharma- 
ceutical education. Many believe the Asso- 
ciation has been obliged to carry on its ac- 
tivities with inadequate financial support. 
The need for greater subsidy was recognized 
by the Pharmaceutical Survey Committee, 
and they recommended in their report that 
“financial provision be made whereby the 
AACP and ACPE will be enabled to assume 
responsibility for the continued study of the 
programs of pharmaceutical education and 
training in ae that it may be kept abreast 
of educational and professional developments 
and social needs.” (Findings and Recom- 
mendations of the Pharmaceutical Survey, 
1958, p. 47.) Since that time the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
has given generous and continuing support to 
the Association, but there is need for addi- 
tional funds that will enable the Association 
to discharge its responsibilities to the mem- 
ber schools and colleges. 

The other health professions have been 
faced with a similar problem and have es- 
tablished annual dues for their members 
to support adequately their activities. 
To illustrate: the present annual dues for 
members of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges amounts to $1500; the 
American Association of Nursing Schools, 
$700; and the American Association of 
Dental Schools, $500. 

Discussion of the merits of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee to 
amend Article II of the Bylaws has con- 
tinued since the last meeting, and this Com- 
mittee elected to examine some of the ad- 
vantages the Association might gain by the 


establishment of a central office and the em- 

ployment of a full-time Secretary. 

We believe the employment of a full-time 
secretary should make it possible for the 
Association to improve its services to the 
member schools and colleges, especially with 
respect to the following: 

1. Planning of programs for teacher sem- 

inars and workshops. 

2. Providing information to the member 
schools and colleges on curriculum 
trends, including new areas of instruc- 
tion which should be included to reflect 
current advances. 

3. Supervising and coordinating the activi- 
ties of the Association. 

4. Assisting in the development and dis- 

tribution of brochures for the recruit- 

ment of students. 

5. Conducting programs of study and re- 
search designed to assemble and collate 
all pertinent information on pharmacy 
students, faculties, and pharmaceutical 
education. 

6. Assisting in the development of a suit- 
able scholastic aptitude test that can be 
recommended or required by the member 
schools and colleges. 

. Providing an informational service on 
films and other audio-visual aids im- 
portant to pharmaceutical education. 

8. Improving public understanding and ap- 
preciation of pharmacy as a _ public 
health profession. 

9. Interesting and encouraging foundations 
to provide financial support for studies 
and projects that will enable the Asso- 
ciation to improve its services. 

10. Assisting and collaborating with the 
Editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education, which is the 
only publication in the world devoted 
exclusively to pharmaceutical education. 

While the above list does not include all 
of the activities that might be expected of a 
central office, we believe it is more than 
adequate to show the need for the services 
of a full-time Secretary. 
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In making this statement, it should be ob- 
served that one member of the Committee 
is not in agreement with the conclusion, and 
I quote: “It is the consensus of our staff 
that there appears to be no rea! justification 
for a full-time permanent Secretary. It is 
felt that it might be worthwhile to seek ways 
of cutting down some of the clerical routine 
of the present secretary. For example, it is 
wondered whether some of the clerical ma- 
terial demanded of the colleges each year 
could not be diminished.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Activities of the Committee since the time 
of its 1958 report are listed, followed by the 
status of various projects as of the current 
date. 

April 23, 1958. A meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held in Los Angeles to discuss 
matters to be referred to the new Committee 
for 1958-59. Agreement was reached to ask 
the AFPE for funds in the amount of $50,- 
000 for continued sponsored distribution of 
the two recruitment films through 1962 and 
for replacement of worn out films. Plans 
were made for the recruitment aids display 
to be exhibited at the annual meetings of 
various pharmaceutical organizations during 
the coming year by Mr. Doerr (see Item 7 
below). Progress on the revision of Shall / 
Study Pharmacy for the forthcoming Fourth 
Edition was reported by Dean Morrison (see 
Item 2 below). 

October 1, 1958. A questionnaire soli- 
citing data for the annual report on graduate 
enrollment data and on graduate study in 
member colleges was mailed (see Item 1 
below). 

December 12, 1958. Reprints of the 
paper “Pharmacy’s Appeal to Prospective 
Students—What the Colleges are Doing,” 
which was presented at the joint meeting 
of the AACP with the ACA and the NABP 
in Los Angeles, were mailed to deans of 
member colleges as a summary of the most 
effective recruitment procedures and prac- 
tices. 

January 23, 1959. A meeting of the 
Committee was held in Columbus, at which 
several of the projects outlined in this report 
were discussed. Assistant Secretary William 
S. Apple of the A.Ph.A. also attended the 
meeting to discuss the desire of the Commit- 
tee to have National Pharmacy Week in 
1959 planned around the theme of Careers in 
Pharmacy to encourage state and local asso- 
ciations and individual pharmacists to sup- 
port the recruitment program. The chairman 
conveyed this request to Chairman Lans- 
downe of the A.Ph.A. Public Relations 
Committee by telephone on January 24. 

Discussion also centered on the desirability 
of having an organized recruitment function 
in the A.Ph.A. headquarters to coordinate 
activities and communications among. all 


groups concerned with recruitment. 
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The Committee recommends that the As- 
sociation reconsider the needs for the estab- 
lishment of a central office and employment 
of a full-time Secretary, and it further rec- 
ommends that the Executive Committee be 
instructed to take the necessary steps to 
achieve this objective by resubmitting the 
proposed amendment to Article II of the 
Bylaws. 


T. C. Daniels, Chairman 


ON RECRUITMENT AIDS 


Revision of Shall I Study Pharmacy, par- 
ticularly of the sections dealing with educa- 
tion for pharmacy and preliminary prepara- 
tion was also accomplished at this meeting 
under the guidance of Dean Morrison (sex 
Item 2 below). 

February 26, 1959. The chairman called 
to the attention of the editors of the three 
most widely read journals in pharmacy the 
Drug Topics survey which reported that a 
large majority of pharmacists were not 
aware of the recruitment aids now availabl 
for pharmacy and requested their assist- 
ance in disseminating this information along 
with suggestions on how they can be used 
most effectively. In an excellent response 
to this appeal American Druggist devoted a 
full page in its March 23 issue to pharmacy 
recruitment materials, Drug Topics in its 
March 30 issue spotlighted the need for re- 
cruitment efforts by pharmacists and their 
organizations, and the Journal of the Amert- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, Practical 
Pharmacy Edition, devoted its May issue to 
recruiting for pharmacy. 

March 5, 1959. The chairman arranged 
for a showing of the film, Time for Tomor- 
row, to the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the AFPE and reported on fu- 
ture plans and activities of the Committee 
The directors approved the request for $50,- 
000 to provide for new prints of the two 
films and for continued sponsored distribu- 
tion through 1962 

On the same day a meeting was held in 
New York of three members of the Commit- 
tee along with Dean Hewitt and Dr. Deno 
to discuss some matters of immediate con- 
cern. Decision was made to renegotiate, with 
some modifications, the distribution contract 
with Sterling Movies for three more years 
to June 30, 1962, to get information on the 
renovation existing prints, 
and to utilize the existing Third Edition of 
Shail I Study Pharmacy in the packet ser- 
vice of the National Science Teachers Asso 
ciation (see Item 2 below). 

June 8, 1959. Reprints of the paper 
“Recruitment Tools,” which appeared in the 
May issue of the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Assoctation, Practical Phar- 
macy Edition, were mailed to deans of mem- 
ber colleges and secretaries of state pharma- 


possibilities of 
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ceutical associations. Additional copies have 
been sent upon request. 

Status of the various continuing projects 
of the Committee is as follows: 

1. Graduate Enrollment Data and Gradu- 
ate Study in Member Colleges. The fourth 
annual report was mailed in January to 
deans, librarians, heads of departments and 
other key faculty members in member col- 
leges together with reprints of two articles 
by Dr. R. H. Blythe, “The Demand for 
Pharmacy Trained Ph.D.’s in Industry” and 
“Opportunities for Pharmacists in Industry.’ 
Additional copies of the report have been 
supplied by the Secretary’s office upon re- 
quest. A summary of the report appeared 
in the Am. J. Pharm. Ed., Winter, 1959 issue. 

2. Shall I Study Pharmacy. About 215,- 
000 copies have been distributed since No- 
vember, 1953. Arrangements have been made 
to include copies of the Third Edition in the 
vocational guidance packets of the National 
Science Teachers Association to be mailed in 
September, 1959 to its members and to other 
key science teachers, totaling 32,000 in all. 
Consideration is also being given to furnish- 
ing the A.Ph.A. headquarters copies of the 
brochure for inclusion in its mailings in 
response to letters from students and guid- 
ance personnel requesting information on re- 
quirements and opportunities in pharmacy. 
Copy for a new Fourth Edition, containing 
revisions in accord with the forthcoming ex- 
tended program has been completed by Dean 
Morrison, and this edition will be available 
for distribution by the time the Third Edition 
is exhausted. 

3. De sign for Life. Sponsored distribution 
( f sixty color prints to high schools and lay 

idiences, and of fifteen black and white 
for television use has been continued 


prints for ¢ 
with Sterling Movies. As of June 30, 1959, 
they report a total of 6808 cumulative show- 


the color prints to an audience esti- 
360,824, and 306 telecasts to an 
estimated at 13.4 million. Reports 
reception continue to be favor- 


ings of 
mated at 
audience 
of audience 
able. 
4. Time for Tomorrow. 
bution of sixty color prints and of fifteen 
black and white prints has resulted, as of 
June 30, 1959, in a total of 7,472 cumulative 
showings of the color prints to an estimated 
audience of 396,016 and 319 telecasts to an 
audience estimated at 14.4 million. Reports 
of audience reception of this film also con- 
tinue to be favorable. 
5. Pharmacy Program of Study. Few sal 
of this slide film have been made. It is 
available from the Secretary at $5 per print. 
6. Pharmacy-Study Portfolio. After an 
initial good demand, recent requests for this 
item have been disappointing. This may be 
due in part to the lack of publicity given to 
its availability and suggested use by the 
pharmaceutical press and in part to lack of 
cooperation and coordination between col- 
leges, state associations, and practicing phar- 
macists in recruitment efforts. It is hoped 


Sponsored distri- 


that recent articles in the pharmaceutical 
press will stimulate increased demand. It is 
available from the Secretary at $.50 each or 
$40 per 100. 

7. Recruitment Aids Display. This display 
“Quality Recruitment- Pharmacy Students,” 
prepared under the supervision of Mr. 
Charles D. Doerr and sponsored by McKes- 
son and Robbins, was exhibited at the Los 
Angeles meeting. Since then it has been ex- 
hibited at meetings of the NACDS in Miami 
Beach, the NARD in Philadelphia, and the 
NWDA in Miami Beach. Favorable com- 
ment was received on it at each of these 
meetings, and it has served to arouse the 
interest and support of many organizations 
and individuals in the recruitment effort. 

The Committee has considered a number 
of other projects and suggestions. Attempts 
have been made to get data on the average 
salary of employee retail pharmacists in their 
first year and fifth year after licensure. The 
Secretary of the NACDS, after a survey of 


its mew -.ship, reported that no valid and 
anneal data could be obtained. It was 
agreed that picture posters on careers in 


pharmacy would be worthwhile but that such 
a project could better be handled by the 
A.Ph.A. in its Public Relations Kit. Spot 
announcements on opportunities in pharmacy 
on radio and television, an educational ad- 
vertisement program, and educational articles 
on pharmacy in magazines of national cir- 
culation were also considered worthwhile pro- 
jects but no means has yet been found to 
finance them. 

Although they are not projects of the 
Committee, this report should make note of 
the efforts and contributions of others in 
the recruitment program during the past 
year. Among these are the following: 

Your Career Opportunities in Pharmacy, 
a colorful booklet produced by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., available gratis in quantity and dis- 
tributed widely to high school teachers, mem- 
ber colleges, and state associations. Notice 
of the availability of this booklet and an 
order form for copies for distribution is 
included with each print of the two recruit- 


ment films sent out by Sterling Movies; 
15,000 copies of the booklet with postage 
were furnished by Pfizer to the National 
Science Teachers Association for mailing in 


the vocational guidance packets to their mem- 
bers in the spring of 19: 9; more than 380,- 
000 copies of the booklet have been distri- 
buted since it was published. Pfizer has also 
distributed to every retail and hospital phar- 
macy in the United States a brochure des- 
cribing their 1959 “Say-It-Yourself” Public 
Relations Kit. As of July they had filled 
more than 2700 requests for these kits and 
had answered more than 700 requests for 
further information on the pharmacy recruit- 
ment films. 

The Upjohn Company is sponsoring edu- 


cational advertisements on pharmacy in 
Scholastic Magazine, which goes to mor 
than two million junior and senior high 
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school students. Responses on the coupons 
for further information, which accompany 
the ads, have been encouraging. 

Why Should A Girl Become A Pharma- 
cist, a booklet directed specifically toward 
women, published by M MeKes esson and Rob- 
bins, available gratis, and distributed in 
quantity to member colleges and state asso- 
ciations. 

She Is A Pharmacist, another excellent 
booklet on career opportunities for women, 
published by Kappa Epsilon and available 
at $.20 per copy or $15 per 100. 

The National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores has continued its active support. In 
April it made available in revised and up- 
dated format its original booklet The Bridge 
Between. It was responsible for spotlighting 
pharmacy opportunities in the article “Take 
A Gateway Job to Success” which appeared 
in the June 7 issue of This Week Magazine, 
carried by forty-two Sunday newspapers 
across the nation. It sponsored a two column 
recruitment ad on pharmacy as a career in 
the July issue of Good Housekeeping with a 
coupon designed to furnish the names of 
interested students to the deans of member 
colleges. 

Two publications by Health News Insti- 
tute, Facts About Pharmacy and Pharma- 
ceuticals and The Pharmaceutical Story are 
significant aids in furnishing background on 
the field, for use not only in recruitment 
activities but also in public relations for 
pharmacy. 

All of the above cited publications are ex- 
cellent supplements to our supply of recruit- 
ment aids, and we now have quality tools 
for recruitment in pharmacy that are second 
to none. Emphasis must now be placed on 
ways and means of stimulating the most 
effective use of these tools and on communi- 
cation with organizations and _ individual 
pharmacists to bring them into the recruit- 
ment program in their local communities. 
Recent support by the pharmaceutical press 
should be a great assist in this objective. 
The efforts and activities of many groups, 
including Rho Pi Phi Fraternity, state and 
local associations, and member colleges have 
come to the attention of the chairman during 
the year and each month brings encouraging 


reports of more groups and individuals join- 
ing in the recruitment effort. Our task now 
is to insure that the momentum which has 
been, and still is being, generated will be 
sustained in the future. 

The situation now calls for a consolidation 
of our position and coordination of our acti- 
vities in pharmacy recruitment. There has 
been comment on the one hand that we now 
have too many overlapping and duplicating 
recruitment aids and activities while, on the 
other hand, comes information that key 
health profession agencies such as the Na- 
tional Health Council are still unaware of 
our recruitment aids and activities. There is 
need for a centralized agency to coordinate 
activities and communications in the further- 
ance of the entire program. With that 
thought in mind the Committee recommends 
that the AACP delegate be instructed to in- 
troduce at the 1959 meeting of the House of 
Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association the following resolution: 

“Whereas, accurate, informative, and at- 
tractive literature and other materials on 
careers in pharmacy has been made available 
in recent years, through the efforts of the 
American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy with help from several segments of 
the pharmaceutical industry, and 

Whereas, the need for centralized, aggres- 
sive planning, direction and coordination for 
a continuing public relations program on 
careers in pharmacy is recognized, 

Be it resolved that the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association establish such directive 
agency within its headquarters, so organized 
to enlist cooperation from the AACP, other 
national and state pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions, and members of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. 

The Chairman would like to acknowledge 
the cooperation of the Committee members 
(Mr. Charles D. Doerr, Mr. Robert A. 
Hardt, Dean Robert W. Morrison, Dr. Varro 
E. Tyler, Dean George L. Webster) and the 
continued interest and support of Secretary 
W. Paul Briggs and the Directors of the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. 


Lloyd M. Parks, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE STATUS OF PHARMACISTS 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Your Committee again prepared a con- 
densed review of the opportunities for phar- 
macists in government service. This report 
was sent to all deans of colleges of phar- 
macy, together with a cover letter early in 
February, 1959. Perhaps it was better re- 
ceived this year than last; at least we had 
three acknowledgements and one request for 
a second copy. The members of the Commit- 


tee believe that this information is worth- 
while for use in the orientation and advising 
of students. 


To those deans who did not 


comment, we invite your suggestions as to 
whether this type of effort should be con- 
tinued by future committees. 

One of the problems that is of concern to 
those in charge of governmental services is 
their inability to interest qualified persons 
due to the beginning salaries being lower 
than those in other opportunities. Acting on 
this, a letter was written to the Director of 
Civil Service in April, 1959, in which it was 
strongly recommended that favorable consid- 
eration be given to starting pharmacists in 
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the grade of GS-9 (GS-9 basic salary is 
$5,985 per year. The present entrance grade 
for a B.S. in Pharmacy is GS-7, basic salary 
$4,980 per year). The reply indicated that a 
current evaluation of the situation of phar- 
macists, especially in the Veteran’s Admin- 
istration, was being undertaken. With con- 
tinued reminders being sent to proper author- 
ities it is possible that some improvements 
can be expected. 

The armed services have been very cooper- 
ative with the Committee in answering in- 
quiries and furnishing information relative 
to the status of pharmacists in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. It appears that some 
progress is being made. Pharmacists who 
enter the Army through Selective Service 
are assigned to the Medical Service Corps 
and apparently a large percentage of them 
do work closely related to their professional 
training. Medical Service Corps officers in 
the reserves, when called to active duty, also 
are increasingly assigned as pharmacists in 
hospitals. This statement applies to all of the 
services. 

On March 9, 1959, the Committee wrote 
the following letter to the Chief, Air Force 
Medical Service Corps: “You are aware of 
the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in 
Government Service of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy. The mem- 
bers of this Committee wish to congratulate 
you on the article that appeared on page 3 in 
Drug Topics, dated March 2, 1959, pertaining 
to the opportunities for pharmacists in the 
Air Force. Unfortunately this article follow- 
ed another story in Drug Topics (page 4 
dated February 16, 1959) announcing the re- 
establishment of the pharmacy technicians 
course by the Air Force. This latter action 
is not, in our opinion, for the best interest 
of pharmacy. 

“As a Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy we urge 
that the Air Force reconsider this action. 
We are sure that your officers and men are 
entitled to the same high quality of pharmacy 
service as civilians in this country.” The 
following reply was received from the Chief, 
Medical Education Division, Office of the 
Surgeon General: “... . J As you know, the 
Air Force depends entirely upon voluntary 
enlistments to fulfill its personnel needs and 
sufficient number of graduate pharmacists 
have not entered the Air Force to meet our 
staffing requirements. Since it is evident 
that more personnel are needed to adequately 
staff our pharmacies, we must turn again to 
the sixteen weeks apprentice pharmacy 
courses. It must be emphasized that indi- 
viduals who graduate from the courses are 
not classified as pharmacists. . . .” 

Correspondence was also carried on with 
Navy personnel pertaining to their Course 
of Instruction in Pharmacy Technic. Two 
paragraphs from a reply from the Assistant 
Chief for Personnel and Professional Opera- 
tions are quoted for your information. “There 
is a continuing service requirement for phar- 


macy technicians. These technicians are 
career Hospital Corps enlisted personnel, 
who are graduates of service schools, and 
who have been trained for Naval Medical 
Department duties. They have completed a 
comprehensive theoretical and practical train- 
ing program and have been inculcated with 
the concept that they are not being trained 
for civilian pursuits. These technicians are 
assigned pharmacy duties under the super- 
vision of either a Medical Officer or a Medi- 
cal Service Corps Officer who has a special- 
ty in pharmacy, and their training is con- 
sidered adequate for such assignments. 

“In view of the fact that there is a con- 
tinuing service requirement for these tech- 
nicians, I do not consider that this essential 
training program should be discontinued.” 

It is rather obvious that more pharmacists 
will have to be encouraged to enter the Air 
Force and Navy and that more spaces will 
be needed for commissioned pharmacy per- 
sonnel. 

This Association passed a resolution last 
year endorsing HR 6801. This legislation, 
which would have authorized the grades of 
major general and brigadier general in the 
Medical Service Corps of the regular Army, 
was never brought to a vote. Senator Hum- 
phrey introduced HR 6240 on April 10, 1959, 
which would authorize the grade of tempor- 
ary brigadier general for the Chief of the 
Medical Service Corps of the Army. A 
resolution is submitted for your action in 
connection with this legislation. 

The members of this committee earnestly 
request the cooperation and best efforts of 
all pharmacists in our efforts to further the 
interests of pharmacy in the governmental 
services. 

Resolutions 

1. Whereas, there is now no authorization 
for general or flag officers in the Medical 
Service Corps of the armed services, and, 

Whereas, the Honorable Congressman Dur- 
ham has on April 10, 1959, introduced HR 
6240 in the present session of Congress to 
authorize the grade of brigadier general in 
the Medical Service Corps of the Regular 
Army, therefore 

Be it resolved that the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy endorse this 
legislation and that its officers and appro- 
priate committees use all available means to 
urge that the Congress of the United States 
enact HR 6240 into law. 

2. Whereas, the Navy is continuing to of- 
fer a thirty-eight week course for pharmacy 
technicians and the Air Force has announced 
the reactivation of their course for pharmacy 
technicians, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy disapprove 
these courses as not being in the best interest 
of the patient and that the respective sur- 
geons-general be notified of this action. 

3. Whereas, General Sylas B. Hayes, as 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army, 
made a valuable contribution to military 
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pharmacy as evidenced by the opportunities Be it resolved, that the American Associa- 
offered to commissioned pharmacists and by tion of Colleges of Pharmacy write a letter 
the high level of pharmaceutical services 
made available in the Army, and, 

Whereas, General Hayes has retired from 
the Army, therefore, Loyd E. Harris, Chairman 


of congratulations on a job well done and 
with best wishes in his retirement 


After all, either a curriculum or a program of education ts nothing more than 

a carefully thought out and well arranged plan of action for accomplishing certain 

predetermined ends. Without the preliminary step of establishing the objectives, 
it is not possible to proceed rationally in outlining a curriculum. 

Lloyd E. Blauch, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 683 (1948) 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONTINUATION STUDIES 


A great deal of time, effort, and money 
has been expended by many in the prepara- 
tion and perpetuation of continuation studies. 
It is all too apparent that too few of those 
for whom the programs are designed take 
advantage of this means of furthering their 
professional education. 

In spite of the voluminous literature that 
records events in this area, very little has 
been contributed in determining the funda- 
mental factors that are related to the de- 
velopment and implementation of a success- 
ful continuation studies program. We would 
be pilferers of time to repeat here what has 
been written and said concerning continua- 
tion studies; however, the Committee pre- 
sents for your information the following 
analysis of programs presented during the 
last year. 

Forty-five colleges gave a total of fifty- 
one seminars and/or conferences during the 
year. Many of the conferences were pro- 
moted by the use of very attractively printed 
programs which varied from inexpensive 
printing jobs to two-tone, slick brochures. 

The fifty-one conferences, when analyzed 
according to groups for which they were 
designed, gave the following picture: 

Primarily for: 

Retail Pharmacists 

Hospital Pharmacists 

Retail and Hospital Pharmacists 
Pharmacists and Vets. 
Educators (College Counsellors) 
Nurses 

Dentists 

When analyzed according to the nature of 
the program content, the following break- 
down results: 


Oh) 


Program Content No 
All Scientific 13 
All Management 12 
Scientific- Management 

combination 26 


An analysis of the participants in the pro- 
gram on the basis of local or imported talent 
showed the following distributions : 

Active Participants in 


Seminar Proper No. 
Pharmacy Faculty (or Allied 

Dept.) 5 
All from Off-campus 13 


Combination of Pharmacy Fac- 
ulty and Off-campus 
Undetermined 1 
Attendance at the seminars varied greatly, 

ranging from about a dozen to several hun- 
dred. The Committee is of the opinion that 
there has been a general up-grading of the 
programs during the last several years. The 
1959 Winter issue of the American Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education carried a series 
of articles on the subject of continuing edu- 
cation. 


If pharmaceutical education is truly inter- 
ested in its alumni and sincerely desirous of 
aiding them in furthering their education, 
now 1s the time to give more than lip service 
to this phase of pharmaceutical education. 
Pharmaceutical educators must accept the 
mantle of responsibility willingly, facing the 
issue with reality, that they are doing no 
one a favor but rather fulfilling an essential 
educational requirement of the profession. 
Once we have removed this malignancy of 
indifference, the growth of continuation 
studies as an integral part of pharmaceutical 
education should become a most vital part of 
our over-all educational program. It is im- 
perative and a prerequisite to a good pro- 
gram that all understand the aims and ob- 
jectives of continuation studies and to this 
end that it be clearly defined, so that all 
may know and agree as to what we are try- 
ing to do. 

A complete understanding by all of the 
aims and objectives should enable us to direct 
our efforts toward the development of ways 
and means of creating the proper interest 
and support of our alumni. Program de- 
velopment has not been the weak link in the 
chain; however, it is possible that a re-evalu- 
ation of the types of programs that have 
been presented in light of present and future 
needs would go a long way in solving many 
of the problems inherent in this area. 

Last year this Committee presented the 
following resolution which was adopted: 

Whereas, continuation studies and service 
programs of our member schools and colleges 
will have a definite effect on the future of 
pharmacy, 

Whereas, member colleges would benefit 
from a comprehensive study of methods and 
programs which could or should be offered, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy authorize the special Commit- 
tee on Continuation Studies to cooperate 
with member institutions in securing a grant 
from a foundation which would be interested 
in the support of a study of continuing edu- 
cation and service program as related to the 
profession of pharmacy. The object of this 
study would be to furnish member colleges 
with data on which they could more intelli- 
gently plan their own programs. 

During the year the ‘Committee has not 
pursued the matter of securing a foundation 
grant. However, certain member schools have 
been successful in securing grants for their 
programs, and others are encouraged to ex- 
plore this possibility. 


Recommendations 


The Committee recommends that: 
1. As a matter of information, a copy of 
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conference programs be sent to the deans 
of member colleges by the college spon- 
soring the conference. 

2. The resolution concerning a foundation 
grant (reprinted above) to be put into 
action. 

3. The Sections of the Conference of 
Teachers allow time in their program- 
ming for papers or discussion of con- 
tinuing studies as it pertains to their 
area. 

4. An alternative or addition to Item 3 
might be in the planning of a future 
Conference of Teachers Program to em- 


phasize continuation studies with the pos- 
sibility of bringing in a nationally recog- 
nized authority in this area. 

5. The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy recommends that steps be taken 
toward supporting the following bills: 
H.R. 357, and S. 648, which would pro- 
vide for modest federal support of the 
general extension activities of the land- 
grant colleges and state universities of 
the United States. 


Kenneth L. Waters, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HOSPITAL PHARMACY EDUCATION 


This Committee last year recommended a 
continuance so that a personal mecting could 
be effected during the year to discuss the 
problems and philosophy of instruction in 
hospital pharmacy at the graduate level. The 
Executive Committee of the AACP recom- 
mended that your Committee on Hospital 
Pharmacy Education meet during the year 
with the Committee on Education of the 
ASHP. 

Unfortunately no joint meeting was ar- 
ranged until the time of this convention 
when the AACP Committee met with the 
ASHP Committee. Since time was limited 
there was no discussion of the many specific 
problems associated with education in hos- 
pital pharmacy. However, the committces did 
feel that it would be in the best interest of 
hospital pharmacy education if the AACP 
and ASHP each appointed committees to 


work as a joint committee which could prof- 
itably discuss the problems of education in 
hospital pharmacy and work out the mechan- 
ism of the relationship of this joint com- 
mittee and recommend the terms on which it 
would exist. It was felt that a definite need 
existed for this joint committee in order to 
clarify misunderstandings that may have 
arisen in the past so that each group could 
be cognizant of its responsibilities and needs 
for the future. 

Therefore it is the recommendation of this 
Committee that the Executive Committee of 
the AACP implement the establishment of a 
committee on hospital pharmacy education to 
work as a joint committee with a correspond- 
ing committee of the ASHP to study the 
problems of concern in the area of hospital 
pharmacy education. 

W. E. Weaver, Chairman 


REPORT OF AACP-NABP JOINT COMMITTEE TO 


REDEFINE THE TERM 


This Committee was appointed following 
the adoption of a resolution to this effect by 
the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy at its 1958 meeting. It stemmed from 
an address made by Dr. Robert L. Swain 
at a meeting of District No. 2 of the Boards 
and Colleges held October 25-26, 1957 at 
Pocono Manor. Dr. Swain’s address led to 
a resolution being adopted by the district to 
the effect that the parent bodies, through 
the agency of a special joint committee, 
redefine the term “pharmacy” in a manner 
consistent with its present-day meaning and 
including its important distributive functions. 
It was furthermore suggested that such a new 
definition should be so conceived and worded 
that it would be applicable for inclusion in 
the various laws regulating and governing 
the practice of pharmacy. 

Dr. Swain, in the address which he gave 
before District No. 2, called attention to the 
fact that practically every definition of phar- 
macy which he had been able to find in a 
wide assortment of textbooks, encyclopedias, 
and dictionaries was quite obviously com- 


“PHARMACY” 


pletely inconsistent with our concept of 
present-day pharmacy. Most, if not all of 
these definitions, probably originated back in 
the days when pharmacists were largely con- 
cerned with the collection of drugs, their 
preparation into various dosage forms, and 
the filling of prescriptions. The radical 
changes which have taken place in pharmacy 
in the last few decades have not been em- 
bodied in the definition of pharmacy, and, 
consequently, one gets neither the current 
broad picture of pharmacy nor an apprecia- 
tion of its important distributive functions 
from these obsolete definitions. The inade- 
quacy of this definition of pharmacy as it is 
presented in most books and references is not 
just academic since it can have rather serious 
consequences. As Dr. Swain so aptly pointed 
out, a young person considering pharmacy as 
a career gets a very narrow and not an al- 
together encouraging picture of pharmacy 
when such a definition is read. It can also 
prove a serious handicap in courts of law 
when a judge, for example, may be trying to 
determine just what is included in pharmacy 
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and what things are done by those who are 
qualified to practice it. The omission of the 
important distributive functions of pharmacy 
is presently a very serious weakness since 
organized pharmacy in many states is en- 
gaged in a struggle to insure the proper and 
safe distribution of drugs and medicines. 
The fact that this important distributive 
function of the pharmacist is not included in 
the definition of pharmacy itself, as it 
should be, undoubtedly impairs the efforts 
which are being made to safeguard the pub- 
lic in the sale and distribution of OTC drugs. 

The Committee representing the AACP- 
NABP appointed for the purpose of rede- 
fining the term “pharmacy” is of the opinion 
that two definitions seem to be in order. 
One definition might be suitable for text- 
book and reference purposes whereas a sec- 
ond one, which would be more briefly stated, 
might prove desirable for legislative pur- 
poses such as incorporation into various state 
pharmacy acts. This second definition might 
well be a definition for the “practice of 
pharmacy” rather than a definition of “phar- 
macy” itself. 

The Committee is aware of the great dif- 
ficulty which is involved in defining any- 
thing to the satisfaction of everyone con- 
cerned. It is particularly difficult in the 
case of pharmacy for, by its very nature, it 
is exceedingly complex and has many facets. 
After giving this careful thought and follow- 
ing a conference with Dr. Swain, the follow- 
ing definition is submitted by the Committee 
as one which in the Committee’s opinion 
might be suitable for textbook and reference 
purposes : 

Pharmacy is that profession which is 
concerned with the art and science of 
preparing from natural and synthetic 
sources suitable and convenient materials 
for distribution and use in the treatment 
and prevention of disease. It embraces a 
knowledge of the identification, selection, 
pharmacologic action, preservation, com- 
bination, analysis, and standardization of 
drugs and medicines. It also includes 
their proper and safe distribution and 
use whether dispensed on the prescrip- 
tion of a licensed physician, dentist, or 
veterinarian or, in those instances where 
it may legally be done, dispensed or sold 
directly to the consumer. 


From this definition, it will be seen that 
pharmacy is at the very outset described as 
a profession. The Committee believes this 
is desirable since it should be clearly under- 
stood by those who read this definition that 
pharmacy like medicine, dentistry, and nurs- 
ing has the status of a health profession. 
Only too often, the layman is inclined to 
consider pharmacy as simply a trade and the 
Committee feels that this erroneous impres- 
sion should be corrected and our professional 
status clearly defined. It will also be noted 
that the important distributive functions of 
pharmacy are included and that this distri- 
bution is described as both proper and safe. 
These words convey the thought that, in do- 
ing this, certain requisite professional and 
technical knowledge is involved, which is 
surely the case. The inclusion of this word- 
ing would seem consistent with our present 
diets to safeguard public health by requir- 
ing more careful supervision in the sale of 
drugs and medicines to the public. This is 
an important function of pharmacy which 
has been oe too little attention in the 
past. In submitting this definition, the Com- 
mittee does so not with the thought that it 
must be followed verbatim by everyone. It 
does feel, however, that it might well serve 
as a model and a guide for those preparing 
textbooks, encyclopedias, recruitment litera- 
ture, and other publications which attempt to 
outline the nature of pharmacy. 

It is the Committee’s feeling that a defini- 
tion for the “practice of pharmacy” or a 
definition suitable for legislative inclusion is 
a matter which requires more study than the 
Committee has been able to give it up until 
this time. The Committee, therefore, rec- 
ommends the continuation of this Joint Com- 
mittee for the purpose of amending the def- 
inition of “pharmacy” as presented, should 
comments and suggestions be received, and 
also to define the “practice of pharmacy” 
for use in the manner described. 

The Committee wishes to thank Dr. Robert 
L. Swain, first, for calling attention to the 
need for a redefinition of “pharmacy” and, 
secondly, for his guidance and assistance in 
the formulation of this report. 


John G. Adams, Robert J. Gillespie, Ralph 
M. Ware, Jr., Linwood F. Tice, Chairman 


If one were to have an example of confusion, conflict, and chaos in human 
affairs, no better one could be offered than by the mass of present laws under 


which pharmacy today must operate. 


Edward C. Elliott, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 704 (1948) 
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REPRESENTATIVE AND DELEGATE REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The 125th Annual Meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
was held in Washington, D.C., December 
26-31, 1958. The Pharmacy Section (Section 
Np) held or participated in nine sessions, 
including one session sponsored by the Metric 
Association. The sessions were sponsored 
by the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, Scientific Section; the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy; the Ameri- 
can Society of Hospital Pharmacists; the 
American College of Apothecaries; and the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
The program was arranged by Dr. George F. 
Archambault, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Dr. John E. Christian, Purdue University, 
and Joseph A. Oddis, American Hospital 
Association. 

There were two general sessions of con- 
tributed papers, presided over by Dr. Justin 
L. Powers and Dean Chauncey I. Cooper, 
respectively, with seventeen papers presented. 
The papers included the results of research 
in pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology, 
pharmaceutical dosage forms, hospital phar- 
macy, pharmacognosy, and boards of phar- 
macy. A symposium on “Advances in Con- 
quering Cancer” was presented at the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health by members of 
the staff, and was followed by a tour of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Two sessions were arranged by the hos- 
pital pharmacy group, Joseph A. Oddis and 
Dr. George F. Archambault presiding re- 
spectively, with the presentation of fifteen 
papers, and one session included a sym- 
posium on “The Hospital Pharmacist of the 
Future.” There was considerable discussion 
on some of the views presented by the par- 
ticipants in the symposium, particularly re- 
garding the emphasis on administrative and 


non-pharmaceutical duties for the hospital 
pharmacists of the future as suggested by 
one of the participants. 

The session of the Metric Association was 
essentially a round-table discussion and was 
most interesting. India is at the present 
time converting over to the metric system 
and China has already gone over to the 
metric system of measures. It was intcrest- 
ing to note that Russia has for some time 
used the metric system, and all of the 
countries under Russian influence have or 
are making this change. It was reported that 
by mid-1960, three-fourths of the population 
of the world will be using the metric system 
of weights and measures. The pharmaceutical 
manufacturing industry in the United States 
has for some years been encouraging the 
use of the system in pharmacy and medicine 

The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science general symposium in- 
cluded a continuation of the topic, “Moving 
Frontiers of Science.” The two sessions were 
devoted essentially to the organization of 
scientific activities in the United Kingdom, 
Norway, Canada, and comparisons with the 
organization of scientific activities in the 
United States. 

All sessions were well attended. It would 
appear that the continued support of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science by pharmacy groups is desirable 
and profitable. Information regarding the 
December, 1959 meeting to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, may be obtained from the secretary, 
Dr. John E. Christian of Purdue University, 
or Dr. Glenn L. Jenkins, Purdue University, 
Vice President and Chairman of the Phar- 
macy Section for 1959. 

Noel E. Foss, Delegate 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 


Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President, presented 
the opening address entitled “A Clinical 
Look at the Controversy Over Education” 
at the Forty-First Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education. It would 
be fine to have the present interest and con- 
cern about education without the controversy 
Those who might be expected through ex- 
perience and judgment to have the best in- 
formed opinions on the issue may often be 
shouted down by those who lack information 
and judgment, but who seize upon the liveli- 
ness of the issue as an opportunity to gain 
public recognition. 

However, as a result of the controversy 

(1) Real progress has been made in rais- 

ing teachers’ salaries. 


ON EDUCATION 


(2) The campaign for greater attention to 
the talented student has gained strong 
new support. 

(3) Projects to improve quality of instruc- 
tion have increased in number and in 
effectiveness. 

(4) There has been a noticeable increase 
in experimental programs involving 
the use of new technological aids to 
teaching. 

(5) Specialists in teacher education and 
subject-matter disciplines are nearing 
agreement on curricula for teacher 
preparation. 

(6) The problem of securing enough col- 
lege teachers for the next decade has 
been recognized, and efforts are being 
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made to solve it. 

(7) The National Defense Education Act 
is a milestone, both for its provisions 
and for its implications. In the future, 
opponents of federal aid will have to 
debate issues on their merits rather 
than merely to deny the existence of 
any such responsibility. 

Dr. Virgil M. Hancher, President of the 
State University of Iowa, discussed “The 
Challenge We Face.” He labeled the chal- 
lenge “the dual mandate of quality and quan- 
tity.” Our problems are not to be solved 
by turning backward to twenty-five and fifty 
years ago, nor are they to be solved by 
turning to the systems of western Europe 

The strength of American education lies 


not only in the education of those who are 
brilliant, but also in those students in the 
second echelon of ability who fill important, 
but not commanding positions. 

We do not know what the majority of our 
students can do on their own because we 
do not prepare them for that experience, and 
when it comes, they often fail. When they 
leave our institutions they are not adequately 
prepared to deal with the vast masses of 
unorganized facts and opinions which they 
encounter daily. Dr. Hancher believes that 
the inculcation of the desire to know and 
the teaching of effective methods of inde- 
pendent study are the most valuable things 
that we can give to our students. 

If educators do not lead, explain, interpret 
and persuade, the decisions determining the 
future course of education may be dominated 
by those whose motives are menial, narrow, 
shortsighted, and selfish. The challenge is 
before us to call upon our greatest teaching 
talents and our best teaching methods to 
explain and interpret the place, function, and 
future of education in these United States. 

Other challenges to education to be faced 
these days include: the diversity of institu- 
tions and integrity of function; the problem 
of size; the changing character of the liberal 
arts college; the challenge of the old values 
in a new age; and always, of course, the 
quality of excellence. 

Secretary Arthur S. Flemming pointed out 
that the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will make grants for research, 
construction of research facilities, and train- 
ing totaling approximately $250 million to 
individuals and institutions. 

The channels of communication will be 


kept open by means of advisory councils 
Commissioner Derthick has selected two 
— assistants to aid him in the adminis 


trati the act 

The pen er luncheon meeting was ad- 
lressed by Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, President, 
Harvard University. He stated that the 
financial difficulty of higher education in 
America is large and serious simply because 
we are not, and have not been spending 
enough on our educational system. 
Seymour Harris (Harvard) has predicted 


that the annual costs of higher education 
will in ten years be three times as great as 
they are today and, if some allowance is to 
be made for continued inflation, may reach 
the total of eleven billion dollars. Therefore 
we must push forward more energetically 
and call for a mobilization of private citizens, 
government, industry, and the teaching pro- 
fession, students and their parents to meet 
the problem which confronts us. 


Dr. Pusey believes that the initial and 
strongest support must still come from the 
graduates and former students. They must 
respond to the emergency and must do so 
more liberally than they have hitherto 
thought necessary or possible. 

Next, we must look to our students and 
parents to meet a larger share of an en- 
larged educational bill. The price tags on 
education should come closer to the actual 
costs. 

Dr. Pusey believes that three billions of 
the additional six billion dollars we shall be 
needing annually by that time will have to 
come from those who are enjoying the bene- 
fits of higher education, not just from the 
two million who will be in the privately sup- 
ported institutions. Tuition in private in- 
stitutions may well rise by another $750 over 
the next twelve years to an average of $1350 
and during the same period the tuition in 
the public colleges might reasonably be ex- 
pected to increase to at least $500. 

The states must look forward to providing 
within a decade at least an additional halt 
billion dollars annually. In the opinion of 
Dr. Pusey, an equal amount—largely for 
capital purposes—will be needed from the 
federal government. 

Government is not the final solution to 
all our problems, but it is surely true that 
public funds—federal as well as state—must 
be brought to bear on our critical financial 
problem. 

There will need to be a larger increase in 
private funds made available for educational 
purposes. The future will demand an in- 
creased number of gifts of this sort for 
general capital purposes. 

There remains the very important role now 
being played by business and industry. Cor- 
porate giving is about five times what it 
was ten years ago and about thirty-five 
times what it was in 1938. The Harvard 
search for new sources of industrial gifts 
has led to the conclusion that such funds 
cannot be solicited successfully by one insti- 
tution or another by itself, but must be ob- 
tained regionally or nationally by groups of 
institutions working together to demonstrate 
why they deserve consideration from indus- 
ory 

In conclusion, Dr. Pusey said, “The Ameri- 
can public must be made to understand why 
our colleges and universities are important— 
how they contribute to the national welfare 
and to the inner ’ character and high aspira- 
tions of our nation, and how they nurture 
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that all-important creative spark which is 
the difference between the first- and third- 
rate.” 


Resolutions 


The resolutions passed included: 

(1) An urgent call for positive and im- 
mediate action by state and local gov- 
ernments and by non-governmental 
individuals and groups, as well as 
effort by the federal government to 
help finance higher education, and 

(2) Urging institutions of higher learning 
to strengthen further the cooperation 
between liberal arts and education fa- 
culties. 

A Summary of the Section Discussions 

Section I. Emphasis in the Secondary 

School on the Needs of the Individual 
Student 

A threefold attack on these problems was 

suggested : 

1. Adaptations of organization and curri- 
culum. A method of trying to meet 
needs through better administrative ar- 
rangements, curricular content, and 
teaching methodology is needed. 

2. Special services when administrative and 
curricular devices are insufficient, e.g., 
counseling, remedial help, child guidance 
clinics. 

3. Better communications 
schools and colleges. 
Section II. Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 

cation 
1. There are specific plans in many in- 
stitutions to bring the experience, judg- 
ment, and knowledge of the liberal arts 
faculty to bear on the program of teacher 
training. 
2. The trend is strongly toward the five 
year program of teacher training, and 
it is endorsed. 
3. Of particular importance is the develop- 
ment of improved programs of in- 
service training. Instead of the old ap- 
proach in certification of counting hours 
and credits, the new approach is that of 
the approved program. The group saw 
a need for subject specialists to be em- 
ployed in state departments of education. 
Section III. Improved Technical Aids to 
Teaching 

Evidence indicates that the use of technical 
aids has fruitful results, although more re- 
search is needed. Future buildings ought to 
include provision for the use of technical 


between high 


aids and for flexibility of spatial relation- 
ships so that new instruments might be 
used which have not yet been developed. 

Teachers, in addition to those involved in 
TV, have been motivated to identify and 
clarify more carefully objectives of their 
courses, to broaden their techniques and use 
of materials, to evaluate their work con- 
sistently and carefully in the light of course 
objectives, and to learn through the example 
of superior teachers. 

The underlying meanings of technical aids 
developments are very significant: (1) It 
appears that there will be a shift in the 
responsibility of learning from the teacher 
to the students. The university puts itself in 
the position of teaching students how to learn 
without handfeeding. (2) We must inquire 
what are the particular skills of learning 
which will be most effective for the student 
who will be taught through TV and related 
instruments 

Section IV. Challenges Presented by the 
Changing Characteristics and Needs of Col- 
lege Students 

This meeting was directed toward the 
problem of doing a better job for the stu- 
dents already there. “How can we increase 
the student’s commitment to education?” was 
one of the major subjects. 

The honors seminars both for preprofes- 
sional courses and for liberal arts and 
sciences were endorsed. 

Section V. Progress in the Recruitment, 
Preparation, and Retention of College 
Teachers 

College is the best showcase for the pro- 
fession of college teaching. However, we 
cannot afford to offer only dignity to the 
prospective candidates. In our altruism we 
“should not exaggerate the unimportance of 
money.” 

There was accord on the proposition that 
institutions should accept greater responsi- 
bility for inducting the inexperienced new 
teacher to the profession. 

Section VI. Strengthening Higher Educa- 
tion Through Intercultural Programs 

The members of the section emphasized 
that education will fail in its total task if it 
doesn’t relate students to their environment. 
Today, and hereafter, that environment 
necessarily embraces the whole world. 

As usual, the principal addresses 
published in the Educational Record. 

K. L. Kaufman, George L. Webster, 
Delegates 


were 


REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


I believe the details of the meetings of the 
members of the Foundation and the Board 
of Directors have been circulated and pub- 
lished. The main points acted upon by the 
Board of Directors were that the Board 
agreed to underwrite the Recruitment Aids 


Committee’s three-year program of film re- 
newals, replacements, and rentals in the 
amount of $50,000. They voted to under- 
write the American Journal of Pharmaceu- 
tical Education in the amount of §7,000. 
They voted to underwrite the Teachers’ 
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Seminar on Pharmacognosy in the amount 
of $8,500. They made the continuing appro 
priations for the undergraduate scholarships 
for which any college of pharmacy is eligible 
to apply if matching scholarship money is 
available to the extent of not more than 
$400 per college. These scholarships are for 
award to junior and senior students who 
have demonstrated superior ability scholasti- 
cally plus a need for the scholarship. 

The Board continues its support of the 
graduate fellowship program in pharmaceu- 
tical sciences. The number has not decreased 
from last year. 

In my Secretary’s report I have paid sin- 
cere and heartfelt tribute to these men of 
industry who give their time, their attention, 
and their best judgment to recruiting addi- 
tional funds and to the investing of the 


permanent funds of the Foundation so that 
pharmaceutical education may continue to 
profit and grow at the expense in dollars 
of the industry which profits from phar- 
macy. 

Dr. Briggs, I hope this will call sufficient 
attention to the good will which we all feel 
for the Foundation and the good which we 
know they do for us. I humbly ask that 
you accept this as a formal report from the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education. 


George L. Webster, Delegate 


(Editor's Note. The above report was given 
extemporaneously, and with slight modifica- 
tion it is as it appears in the transcript of 
the proceedings of the Convention.) 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 


ASSOCIATION HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


INTERIM MEETING 


(Editor's Note: This report was published in this journal Volume 23, No. 2, page 282 (1959).) 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVES TO THE NATIONAL DRUG 
TRADE CONFERNCE 


(Editor's Note: This report was published in this journal Volume 23, No. 3, page 456 (1959).) 


The power to observe and the diligence to record observations are 


ESSENCE of scientific progress. 


of the 


Robert P. Fischelis, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 9, 539 (1945) 


| 
| 
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GRADUATE ENROLLMENT DATA, SEPTEMBER 1959 
AND GRADUATE STUDY IN MEMBER COLLEGES 
FOR 1960-61 


In January the fifth annual report on graduate study was mailed to deans, 
department heads, librarians, and certain faculty members of all member 
colleges. The report includes enrollment data for September, 1959, and also 
carries brief statements addressed to prospective graduate students and describ- 
ing the major areas of professional graduate study. A summary of certain 
data from the report is included here, along with tables showing graduate 
enrollment data for the current year and the member colleges that will be offer- 
ing programs in one or more professional areas in 1960-61. 

Abbreviations used in the tables are: M for M.S. program; D for Ph.D. 
program; S for special students; * for program available to students with a 
B.S. in pharmacy but offered in departments of the parent university other 
than its college of pharmacy. For additional explanatory notes see the com- 
plete report. 

Fifty-two member colleges in the United States are listed as having grad- 
uate programs available for 1960-61 in one or more areas of professional 
instruction. 

Fifty-one of these colleges reported one or more graduate students enrolled 
in September, 1959. Four hundred thirty-nine students were candidates for the 
M.S. degree, 354 for the Ph.D. degree, and 30 were special students. An 
additional 9 pharmacists were M.S. candidates and 40 were Ph.D. candidates 
in other departments of parent institutions, making a total of 448 M.S. can- 
didates, 394 Ph.D. candidates and 30 special students engaged in professional 
graduate study in institutions having member colleges of pharmacy. The grand 
total is 872, seventy-one more than in September, 1958. When pharmacists 
known to be pursuing graduate study in other institutions are added, the total 
for pharmacists pursuing graduate study in September, 1959, undoubtedly 
reached 900. 

Thirty-nine colleges report that one or more types of local financial aids 
will be available to mew graduate students in 1960-61. There will be available 
at least 110 fellowships, scholarships or research assistantships, 66 assist- 
antships, and 38 internships in hospital pharmacy for new graduate students. 
This is a decrease of twenty-four local aids from a year ago. The local aids 
do not include a considerable number of AFPE fellowships which will be avail- 
able. Also to be added are general university scholarships, fellowships, and 
other aids for which graduate students in member colleges may apply. Twenty- 
five colleges report that such aids will be available for new students in 1960-61. 
Additional aids preempted for 1960-61 by current holders bring the total of all 
aids to a figure estimated to be in excess of 670. This means that some form 
of financial aid is available to almost four out of each five graduate students. 

A majority of the fellowships, scholarships, and research assistantships pro- 
vide stipends between $1600 and $2100; the assistantships between $1600 and 
$2000; and the internships between $2000 and $2400. Remission of tuition 
and non-resident fees is variable. 

Ten member colleges report that a total of 24 post-doctoral grants specifically 
for their colleges will be available in 1960-61, with stipends varying from $4000 
to $6500 each. This is an increase of thirteen such grants over a year ago. 

A list of administrative officers (usually the dean) and college addresses 
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is given in the complete report, extra copies of which are available from the 
Secretary, AACP, 833 South Wood Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 
Lloyd M. Parks, Chairman 
Committee on Recruitment Aids 


TABLE 1 

Graduate Enroliment, September, 1959 
Member College Phey. Ph, Ch. Pheog. Pheol. Ph. Ad. Hos. Ph. Total 
Alabama P.I. 1M 1M 1M 3M 
U. Arizona 2D18 1D 1M 1M3D18S 
U. California 5M21D 5M21D 
Coll. of Pacific 1M 1M 
U. So. California 7M1D 2M 1M 1M1D 5M 16M2D 
U. Colorado 1M1D 1M 1D 1M18S 3M2D18 
U. Connecticut 4M2D 4D 2M2D 1M2D 7™M10D 
G. Washington U. 
U. Florida 1M3D 2M3D 1M2D 1M 5M8D 
U. Georgia 1M1S 1M 2M1S 
U. Illinois 4M 12M12D 2p* 16M12D2D* 
Butler U. 4M 6M1S 3M 13M1S 
Purdue U. 11M12D 9M17D 2D 7M4D 2D 1M 28M37D 
Drake U. 1M 1M 
S.U. Iowa 2M9D 2M2D 1D 2bD* 12M 16M12D2D* 
U. Kansas 2M 5D 3M 5M5D 
U. Maryland 3M4D 3M6D 1M 4M 11M10D 
Massachusetts C.P. 3M2D 5M1D3S 2M 4M1D 1M 15M4D38 
TJ. Michigan 3M13D 2M18D1IS 2D 15D* 11M 16M33D16D*18 
Wayne S.U. 1M 1M 5M 2M 2M 11M 
U. Minnesota 5D1S 1M14D iM 4D1D* 2M23D1D*18 
U. Mississippi 1M 1M3D 2M3D 
St. Louis C.P. 8M1S 8M18S 
U. Kansas City 4M 2M 6M 
Montana S.U. 1M 1M 
U. Nebraska 1M1D 1D 1M 2M2D 
Rutgers U 6M6D 4M2D 4M 14M8D 
Brooklyn C.P. 28M3S 28M3S 
Columbia U. 19M7S 3M1D1S 4M 26M1D88S 
St. John’s U. 7™ 5M 12M 
U. Buffalo 2M 3D 1M* 2M1M*3D 
U. No. Carolina 5M2D 3M7D 1M* 8M1M*9D 
No. Dakota A.C. 2M 1D 1M 7™ 10M1D 
Ohio S.U. 5M5D1S 4M4D 4M1D 7M4D2s 1M 2M 23M14D38 
U. Cincinnati 2M 2M 
U. Oklahoma 2M 2M 
Oregon S.C 1M 2M1D 2M 2M 7™M1D 
Duquesne U. 2M 1M 2M 2M 7™ 
Philadelphia C.P. 11M3D3S 3D 1D 4M 2M18 17M7D48 
Temple U. 3M5D 5M 3M2D 11M7D 
U. Pittsburgh 6M5D 1M 6M4D 4M2D 11M 28M11D 
U. Rhode Isl 2D 2M3D 1M2D 2M2D 1M* 5M1M*3D 
So. Dakota S.C. 1M 2} 3M 
U. Tennessee 6M*3D* 6M*3D* 
U. Houston 1M 1M 2M 
U. Texas 3M2D 1M 1M2D 1M 6M4D 
U. Utah 1M 2D 2D 4D 1M8D 
M.C. Virginia 1IM7D 4D* IM7D4D* 
Washington S.U. 1M2D 2M3D* 1M 4M2D3D* 
U. Washington 2M2D 4M4D 2M2D 4p* 1M 9M8D4D* 
U. Wisconsin 6M36Dt28S 3M28D 3D* 6M3D 15M67D3D*28 
Total Masters 135 100 17 76 42 69 439 
Total Doctors 122 175 15 34 s 0 354 
Total Special 16 6 0 3 3 2 30 
Total Masters*® 0 0 0 6 3 0 9 
Total Doctors* 0 3 0 37 0 0 40 
Grand Total 275 282 32 152 56 71 872 


~ + Includes candidates in History of Pharmacy 
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TABLE 2 


Graduate Programs Available, 1960-61 


Member College Phey. Ph. Ch. Pheog. Pheol. Ph. Ad. Hos. Ph. 
Alabama P.I. M M M M 

U. Arizona M MD MD MD M M 
U. California MD M*D* 

Coll. of Pacific M M M 

U. So. California MD MD MD M pD¢ M 
U. Colorado MD MD MD MD MD M 
U. Connecticut MD MD MD MD 

G. Washington U. M*D* M*D* 

U. Florida MD MD MD MD N 
U. Georgia M MD* M 

U. Illinois M MD M M*D* 

Butler U. M M M M 
Purdue U. MD MD MD MD MD M 
Drake U. M 

8.U. Iowa MD MD MD M*D* M*D* M 
U. Kansas M MD M MD* 

U. Maryland MD MD M MD M 
Massachusetts MD MD M MD M M 
U. Michigan MD MD MD M*D* M*D* M 
Wayne S.U. M M M M M M 
U. Minnesota MD MD MD MD M*D* M 
U. Mississippi M pD* M*D* 

St. Louis C.P. M 

U. Kansas City M M M 

Montana 8.U. M M M M 

U. Nebraska MD MD MD M 
Rutgers U. MD MD M 

Brooklyn C.P. MD 

Columbia U. MD MD M MD* M 
St. John’s U. M M 

U. Buffalo M MD M*D* M 
U. No. Carolina MD MD M*D* 

No. Dakota A.C. M MD M M 
Ohio 8.U. MD MD MD MD MD M 
U. Cincinnati M 

U. Oklahoma M M M M 

Oregon S.C. MD MD MD MD 

Duquesne U. M M M M M 
Philadelphia C.P. MD MD MD MD M 
Temple U. MD MD MD M 
U. Pittsburgh MD M MD MD M 
U. Rhode Isl. MD MD MD MD M* 

Med. Coll. &.Car. M*D* 

So. Dakota S&.C. M M 

U. Tennessee M M*D* M 
U. Houston M M 
U. Texas MD MD MD MD MD* M 
U. Utah MD MD MD MD MD 

M. C. Virginia MD pD* M 
Washington 8.U. MD MD MD MD 

U. Washington MD MD MD M*D* M 
U. Wisconsin MD+ MD MD M*D* MD 


+ Includes program in History of Pharmacy 


REPORT OF ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES OF PHARMACY, FIRST SEMESTER, 
TERM, OR QUARTER 1959-60 


These figures represent a comparison between the registrations of the last 
three classes for the years 1958-59, 1959-60. This is the first time we have 
meaningful figures for comparisons. In the past because of programs of varying 
length, preprofessional versus professional school registration, and other variables, 
we did not have valid statistics. In the past, freshman statistics were not available 
from all schools since many institutions did not register the students under the 
school or college of pharmacy. From now on, we will carry this type of analysis 
as one with meaning for comparative purposes. 


ANALYSIS OF ENROLLMENT REPORT FOR 1959-60 
This represents a summary of some of the high spots included in this report. 


1. Total pharmacy students in their last three years of training for 1959-60 of 
12,535 represents an increase of 212 students over the comparable group in 
1958-59—a gain of 1.6 per cent. 


Districts III, VI and VIII show increased enrollment over last year. 


3. There are 256 or 6.5 per cent fewer members in the last year class in 1959-60 
as compared with the similar group in 1958-59. One less in the second year 
and 490 more in the present third last year over 1958-59. The special students 
(fifty in 1958-59 and twenty-nine in 1959-50) are not included in these figures 
as they cannot be properly identified by the statistics submitted during 1958-59. 


4. In the continental schools there is an increase of sixty-two women students or 
4.3 per cent over 1958-59. 

Of our seventy-six continental schools, nine are in transition with both four 
and five year programs, and one offers both five and six year programs. 
Six are on the five year program only and two are on the six year schedule. 
Fifty-eight schools are now offering only the four year program. 


The drop in enrollment representing the number of seniors in this present 
group, as well as the second last year decrease, represents the end in the drop of 
statistics which will change as evidenced by the third year class as the “war 
babies” are now entering our schools of training. 


H. G. Hewitt 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
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TRIBUTE TO JUSTIN L. POWERS’ 


FRANK J. POKORNY 

The immediate past president of the New York Branch is privileged to appear 
before this special meeting to offer a citation to the Remington Medalist. I find 
myself with that obligation and shall, with the aid of a number of friends of our 
guest of honor, do so. 

It is not the purpose of this citation to be biographical. Indeed, as one of 
the medalist’s friends, himself a Remington Medalist, states: “Any person can 
give you a run-down of Justin Powers’ professional and scientific attainments, 
because these are on record at the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin, in 
American Men of Science, and in the files of the Scientific Edition,” and to 
continue the quote, “every person has two sides. . .what are some of the things 
not on the records?” We shall attempt to answer that query as we proceed. 

Justin Powers has been identified with the field of pharmacy for over four 
decades, ever since 1916 as a student at the University of Michigan, with time 
out as an enlistee in World War I, and where following his discharge from the 
Army in 1918, he completed his education. 

He went into teaching, first at Washington State College, then at Oregon 
State College, and from the latter he returned to his Alma Mater, where he 
taught from 1926 to 1940. 

Two former students comment upon his teaching during this time; one, 
presently dean of a pharmacy college in the Southwest, writes that: “Those of 
us who sat in his classes and received laboratory instruction from him learned 
much more than the factual information and the techniques that he imparted. 
He was an extremely ‘human’ sort of person who was deeply concerned with 
his students’ welfare. We considered him as much our friend as our teacher. 
He was the teacher to whom we turned with our personal as well as our academic 
problems. He was the one who would sit and let us talk until we had ‘gotten 
things off our chest.’ More than once he straightened out our little difficulties 
with other faculty members. And more than one of us are better off for his 
having said the right thing to us at the right time. 

“He never tried to impress us that he knew more than was actually the case 
—although his knowledge was more than ample. But when one of us asked 
one of those few questions that he could not answer, he would state positively 
that he did not know, but would look it up and give us the answer the next 
time. The latter he never failed to do. It was the first order of business at 
the next class meeting. Where other teachers might equivocate, Justin was direct 
and honest. As a matter of fact we respected him as much for his honesty and 
sincerity as for his knowledge and ability as a teacher. 

“Possibly the best evidence of my high regard for Justin Powers is that I 
have tried, over the years, to pattern my own approach to teaching after his, 
as I saw it. If I succeeded, or even came close, my own students have been the 
beneficiaries of a fine heritage.” 


* This tribute was given prior to the presentation of the 1959 Remington Medal to Justin 
L. Powers at the Remington Medal Dinner, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, December 9, 
1959, by Professor Frank J. Pokorny, Columbia University College of Pharmacy, in his 
capacity as Immediate Past President of the New York Branch of the A.Ph.A 
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The other student, who incidently is present this evening, states that: “Justin 
was what I might term a student’s professor. He taught us well, made us toe 
the mark and yet was so human and understanding he was a friend to all. Even 
though this cannot probably be said in public, he certainly was the favorite pro- 
fessor on the pharmacy staff.” Well I said it! 

In the same letter occurs: “We all remember that he was every student’s 
friend. If something went wrong there was no hesitation in going to him. He 
was most understanding, and yet he was not considered an easy mark as far as 
studies and grades were concerned. He had the reputation of being strict 
but fair. 

“One of my old pals wrote me of an incident I cannot recall. It seems three 
prominent male members of the class of 1939 were downtown drinking beer one 
evening. They brought some back with them and were drinking at the corner 
of the campus tossing the empty beer bottles in the street. The cops came along 
and two couldn’t run fast enough. Justin was called upon, and he got the two 
boys out of jail with minimal charges.” 

A distinguished colleague and long time associate also recognized this trait 
in saying: “Dr. Powers is naturally a friendly person. This is borne out in the 
informal reunions which occasionally take place in this office, when former 
students pay him a visit and reminisce about the times when he got them out of 
trouble. He has always been ready to do what he could to help students, col- 
leagues, and co-workers when they have come to him with their problems.” 
To cite a line from a popular tune, Justin’s theme song for the student might 
well be “If you’re ever in a jam—here I am!” 

In 1940 our medalist left teaching and went to Washington where he was 
appointed Director of the A.Ph.A. Laboratory, Chairman of the Committee on 
the National Formulary, and, in 1941, Editor of the Scientific Edition of the 
Journal. 1960 will mark the fifth revision of the National Formulary under his 
directorship. As Editor, one of his friends writes: “. . .he goes far beyond the 
simple acceptance or rejection of submitted manuscripts. . .many times he spends 
literally hours searching for a thimblefull of sound grain in a bushel of chaff, 
then explains in a diplomatic fashion to aspiring authors how his manuscript can 
be remade into a paper to be noticed. It would be interesting to know how many 
presently outstanding contributors to the Scientific Edition have been made so 
by cultivation with his rake, hoe, and weeder.” 

Another friend’s statement concerning his work as Editor: “Without doubt, 
Dr. Power’s principal contribution to the advancement of pharmacy has been 
made during his term of service as Chairman of the Committee on National 
Formulary and Director of Revision of that publication. The copies of the 
several editions of the N. F. are tangible evidence of his accomplishments. While 
it is true that the revision of the National Formulary is not the product of a 
single individual, there must be a responsible administrator who guides the 
contributions of his colleagues and assembles them in final form for publication. 
The individual who does this job must have great patience, considerable tact, 
and the ability to compromise extreme views held by able members of the revision 
committee and others who are affected by the standards which are finally evolved 
in the interest of better medication and the protection of the public against sub- 
standard products. 

“The fact that the National Formulary has been subject to no major criticism 
over the period during which Dr. Powers has been responsible for its revision 
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indicates that he has displayed the qualities enumerated. The further fact that 
his friends in all phases of pharmacy are legion, indicates that he has been able 
to act in the important judicial capacity of Director of Revision with the approval 
of his contemporaries.” 


Personality-wise, may I continue extolling our medalist in the lucid words 
of one of my sources: “I know he has a host of friends. Try to have a few 
minutes private conversation with him in the corridors of an A.Ph.A. meeting, 
and you would wish you could get him into Hernando’s Hideaway. But even 
then Hernando would be calling him ‘Professor’.” And to continue, from a 
previous source, “There is nothing pompous about Dr. Powers. He does not 
‘strut his stuff.’ Yet no one can converse with him very long about pharmacy 
or drug standardization without realizing that he has the ‘stuff’ and knows 
the possibilities and limitations of the professional and scientific contributions 
which are being made in our field.” 


A friend, who shall not be nameless, a past president of the A.Ph.A., and 
who is present this evening, conveys his thoughts about Justin’s friendly person- 
ality: “Justin is a loyal friend and a wonderful host. His friendship was put 
to a severe test in 1943. He had been in his position with the American Phar- 
maceutical Association for three years, and was living in Arlington, Virginia. 
I had taken a leave of absence from the University of Nebraska to accept an 
appointment with the Office of Civilian Requirements of the War Production 
Board. Mrs. Burt and I, and our dog, were faced with the problem of finding 
a place to live in war-time Washington. When nothing was found to be im- 
mediately available, what could be more logical than for us to move in with our 
good friends, Gladys and Justin Powers? They made us feel most welcome. 
But it turned out to be another case of “The Man Who Came to Dinner.’ Believe 
it or not, six weeks elapsed before we could find a place to which we could go. 
What is even more difficult to believe, but I swear it is true, is that we were 
made to feel just as welcome during the last week of our stay as we were in 
the beginning. This is, I think you will agree, a most severe test of friendship. 
We shall be eternally grateful to Gladys and Justin for coming to our rescue 
during our time of need. 


“Justin is a very cautious person, who takes time to think things over care- 
fully, before acting. I can recall that I served as his quide in introducing him 
to the subway system in New York City, in 1937, while we were attending the 
A.Ph.A. Convention of that year. He had never gotten up the necessary courage 
to use this rather interesting and useful means of transportation ‘for fear of 
getting lost.’ He was also quite deliberate in adopting air travel as a means of 
personal transportation. I had been an enthusiastic patron of the airlines dating 
back to the early combination of ‘plane and train’ service which permitted one 
to cross the continent in the course of three days of travel time. Justin was 
convinced that flying was ‘for the birds.’ In fact, I think that he believed that 
I had ‘flipped my lid’ when he learned that I had qualified for my license as a 
private pilot at the age of 54. However, I kept insisting and finally he was 
persuaded to try his first flight, between Washington and New York. The results 
were as I expected. He, too, is quite enthusiastic about modern transportation 
by air, and utilizes this mode of transportation by preference, having made 
several crossings of the Atlantic in the course of his work with the World Health 
Organization in connection with the /nternational Pharmacopeia.” 
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In that latter connection, may I read a missive addressed to me by Dr. Teodor 
Canback, of Sweden, and Chairman of the last session of the International Phar- 
macopeia of the World Health Organization: 


“Dear Justin Powers: 


In the moment when your fellow countrymen pay you tribute for your out- 
standing achievement to pharmacy in the United States of America permit me 
to tell you that you are probably as well known and as highly regarded abroad 
as at home. Your excellent editorship of journals and books and your remark- 
able knowledge of pharmacy in general make you an outstanding person in this 
field in the world. Your friends and colleagues abroad salute you!” Signed 
Teodor Canback. 

The gentlemen who so kindly furnished me with much more material than I 
could use in the time allotted are: Dr. George D. Beal, Remington Medalist; 
Dean Elmon L. Cataline, University of New Mexico College of Pharmacy; Dr. 
Robert P. Fischelis, Remington Medalist; Wilbur E. Powers, Secretary, National 
Pharmaceutical Council; Dean Joseph B. Burt, University of Nebraska College 
of Pharmacy. 

Lastly, I must read a short letter from Dr. Edward H. Kraus, Emeritus 
Professor of Mineralogy, former Dean of the College of Pharmacy, University 
of Michigan: “The announcement in the July number of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association that Justin L. Powers had been selected 
as the recipient of the Remington Medal for 1959 was no surprise to me. Indeed, 
it was a source of much satisfaction and gratification. I have been acquainted 
with Dr. Powers for approximately four decades and have watched his steady 
progress and his achievement of eminence in pharmaceutical science and educa- 
tion. His accomplishments as educator, Director of the A.Ph.A. Laboratory 
and of various revisions of the National Formulary, as editor, and as chairman 
of important national and international committees, have contributed significantly 
to the advancement of pharmacy in the United States and abroad. The selection 
of Dr. Powers as the Remington Medalist for this year is an honor well merited; 
in fact, it has added lustre and prestige to the Medal.” 


All too often college graduates embark upon a career with little or no knowl- 
edge of how to work with people. In no job is it possible to make satisfactory 
progress without almost daily contact with personalities—business or professional 
associates or the public at large. 


Robert A. Hardt, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 293 (1948) 


REMINGTON HONOR MEDAL CITATION FOR 
JUSTIN L. POWERS’ 


HUGO H. SCHAEFER 


It is my pleasure and honor to present the 1959 Remington Medal to a man 
who has to a superior degree fulfilled the requirements of the award in that 
his continued contributions to the advancement of pharmacy over a period of 
years have indeed been most outstanding. 


Born in Tekonsha, Michigan, Dr. Powers received his education at Hillsdale 
College, the University of Michigan, and the University of Wisconsin. He 
entered upon a teaching career and soon distinguished himself by the scope and 
quality of his scientific research and by the significance of his writings and his 
publications to such a degree that in 1940 he was chosen to succeed Dr. E. N. 
Gathercoal as Chairman of the Committee on National Formulary and Director 
of the Laboratory of the American Pharmaceutical Association. Shortly there- 
after, he became Editor of the Scientific Edition, Journal of the Association and 
also served as Editor of Drug Standards. 


It is in the area of drug standardization that Dr. Powers has excelled. The 
twenty years during which he has served as Chairman of the National Formulary 
Committee have seen a complete revolution in the use of drugs and medicines. 
Nothing shows this better than a comparison of the pages of the Sixth Edition 
of the National Formulary, the one in effect when Dr. Powers came to Wash- 
ington, with those for the forthcoming N.F.X/J. Dr. Powers fully met the chal- 
lenge presented by the changing times and during his years of distinguished 
service greatly enhanced the value and prestige of the National Formulary. 


With the issuance of N.F.XJ/, there will be five revisions of this important 
book of legal standards that will stand as monuments to Dr. Powers’ accom- 
plishments. Their significance at present and in the years to come is far greater 
than any honor that can be conferred upon Dr. Powers. Their presence in 
every library, not only in this country but throughout the world, represents a 
perpetual eulogy for a deserving man. 


And so, Dr. Powers, in presenting this medal to you, I must admit that in 
comparison to other evidences of your accomplishments, it is relatively insignifi- 
cant. However, it is a symbol to signify the admiration and appreciation which 
all of pharmacy has for you and provides an occasion for your many friends to 
come forth and join me in congratulating you. My sincere congratulations! 


* Given at the Remington Medal Dinner, December 9, 1959, New York City. 
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MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING 


Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio August 13-14, 1959 
Chairman Hewitt called the meeting to order at 10:00 a.m., August 13. 
Present: Chairman H. G. Hewitt; Past President, T. D. Rowe; President 

L. C. Zopf; Vice-President, C. W. Bliven; Members, L. W. Busse, P. A. Foote, 

E. E. Leuallen, E. A. Swinyard; Secretary-Treasurer, G. L. Webster, and Editor 

Melvin R. Gibson. 

1. Approval of Minutes of Previous Meeting. 
On motion of Rowe-Swinyard the minutes of the interim meeting held in 
Chicago, Illinois, November 6-7, 1958 were approved. 

2. Additions. 
Several subjects were proposed and added to the agenda for discussion. 

3. Appointment of Committees 

Chairman Hewitt announced the committee on credentials to be: T. D. 
Rowe, Chairman, and E. A. Swinyard. 

4. Communications 

a. From Mr. Bernard H. Horvitz requesting six thousand copies of Shall 
I Study Pharmacy for distribution by Alpha Zeta Omega as a part of their cam- 
paign to publicize scholarships at several member colleges. The Secretary read 
his letter of reply which expressed admiration for the effort but regretted the 
inability to comply with the request. 

b. From Rabbi Gerald Engel seeking information regarding “comparative 
drop out rates among American Colleges of Pharmacy.” The Secretary replied 
that no information on this matter was available. Copies of enrollment reports 
for several preceding years were sent for whatever light they might shed on the 
matter. 

c. An exchange of correspondence about a request for the inclusion of 
information regarding research in pharmaceutical chemistry done in colleges of 
pharmacy in the American Chemical Society Directory of Graduate Research. 
After discussion it was moved, Swinyard-Zopf, that this matter be referred to 
the Section of Teachers of Chemistry and the Section of Teachers of Graduate 
Instruction. 

d. From a faculty member of a member college requesting information as 
to which member colleges offered summer session teaching and in what subjects. 
It was moved, Leuallen-Swinyard, that the Chairman be authorized to collect 
this information and circulate it to the member colleges. 

5. Consideration of Addresses and Reports of Officers. 

Each of the officers, President Zopf and Vice President Bliven, presented 
copies of his prepared address and called the attention of the committee members 
to numerous points of special emphasis and to the recommendations contained 
in the address, if any. This was done for the information of the Committee 
and was in accordance with policy established and observed by previous Executive 
Committees. 

The reports of the Chairman and of the Secretary-Treasurer were pre- 
sented, discussed, and approved. 
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6. Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 
A thorough report of the condition of the Journal as regards paid sub- 
scriptions, plans for the remaining issues of Volume 23 and for Volume 24. 


7. Report on Teachers’ Seminar in Pharmacognosy. 

Secretary Webster as chairman of the Seminar committee reported a 
successful meeting of the Seminar which was attended by one hundred twelve 
registrants, exclusive of families, representing sixty-three colleges of pharmacy. 
Since the annual Plant Science Seminar had preceded the Teachers’ Seminar in 
Pharmacognosy, many of the registrants had attended both meetings. A notable 
event was the formation of a new scientific society, The American Society of 
Pharmacognosy, which was created by the adoption of a constitution and bylaws 
by the members of the Plant Science Seminar. This latter organization has 
ceased to exist but is to be memorialized by designating the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Pharmacognosy as the Annual Meeting and Plant Science 
Seminar. 


8. Report of a Joint Meeting of the Officers of the AACP with the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 
The substance of this meeting has been reported elsewhere. The Council 
has subsequently issued its revised Accreditation Manual which was the principal 
matter discussed at the meeting. 


9. Report of the Annual Meeting of the Members and of the Board of 
Directors of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 
Chairman Hewitt presented the highlights of these meetings and expressed 

the feeling of the AACP representatives that the AFPE as represented by its 
Board of Directors was desirous of aiding pharmaceutical education in all feasible 
ways. He reviewed the activities of the Foundation in respect to undergraduate 
scholarships, graduate fellowships, financial aid to our Journal and the Teachers 
Seminars, and to the Committee on Recruitment Aids. 


10. Report of AACP Representatives to District Meetings. 

No written report was required of representatives of the Executive Com- 
mittee who attended these meetings but an oral presentation of the notable fea- 
tures of the programs was given. These reports are valuable to the Executive 
Committee in understanding the problems which concern pharmaceutical education 
and licensure. 


11. Report of Meeting of AACP Representatives and Others With Rep- 
resentatives of the National Pharmaceutical Council in Planning the 
Pharmacy Education-Industry Forum. 

Chairman Hewitt described the arrangements and commented briefly on 
the program for this meeting which was scheduled to follow immediately upon 
the completion of the A.Ph.A. convention. A stimulating program was in pros- 
pect, and Chairman Hewitt expressed the belief that both pharmaceutical educa- 
tion and pharmaceutical industry would profit by the exchange of views. 


12. Progress Report of Committee on Recruitment Aids. 


Secretary Webster reporting for the chairman outlined the results of a 
presentation by chairman Lloyd M. Parks to the Board of Directors of the 
AFPE which resulted in the appropriation of an additional sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars to underwrite a new three year program of film purchases, spon- 
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sored showings, and a mailing of the brochure Shall 1 Study Pharmacy to 32,000 
members of the National Science Teachers Association in September, 1959. A 
new contract with our film distributor has been negotiated which provides for the 
sponsored showing of eighty-five copies of Design for Life and sixty-five copies 
of Time for Tomorrow. All presently used copies are to be refurbished and some 
new ones added. New promotional material is to be issued by Sterling Movies, 
U.S.A., and information about viewers will be collected and sent to member 
colleges. The committee has revised the brochure and a new printing will be 
ordered when the present stock nears exhaustion. On motion of Webster-Rowe 
the contract with Sterling Movies, U.S.A., for three years was approved. 


In the discussion of this report some questions of the future activities of 
the AACP in recruitment of manpower for the profession were propounded. 
It was suggested that the principal responsibility for recruiting lay with the 
profession as represented by associations of the profession. While no substan- 
tial disagreement to this principle was expressed, it was pointed out that the 
noticeable increase in entering students for 1958 and 1959 could be logically 
credited to the type of promotion of pharmacy as a challenging and rewarding 
profession which had been directed by our Committees on Recruitment Aids 
financed by the AFPE. Had the committees of our Association refrained from 
acting because of a feeling that the Association lacked jurisdiction, it was sug- 
gested, opportunities in the profession would not be as well known as they are, 
and prospective students and practitioners would be channeled into other pro- 
fessions. 

A suggestion was made that the American Pharmaceutical Association 
be reminded of its responsibility for recruiting men and women for the pro- 
fession. 


13. Reports of Member Colleges on Research. 

Chairman Hewitt led the discussion of this subject and recommended that, 
instead of furnishing this information to an outside agency, the Association 
collect the list of research projects under way in member colleges and furnish 
the collected information to contributors to the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education as an evidence of our appreciation for financial support 
given to students and to Association activities. 


14. Time of Meeting of the AACP and Teachers Conferences and Possi- 
bility of Shortening the Business Meetings. 

President Zopf had made a recommendation regarding this matter in his 
address, and other members of the committee expressed opinions. It was pointed 
out that the A.Ph.A. was to poll the persons in attendance at the forthcoming 
meeting on their preferences for a spring or summer meeting. The suggestion 
that the annual meeting of this Association be held on a college campus in con- 
nection with a general seminar on teaching twice in each six-year cycle was 
discussed at length. It was pointed out that by this means the teachers confer- 
ences could be lengthened to full five-day sessions, four times in eight years for 
each discipline, and have the further advantage of opportunity to confer jointly 
with other related disciplines more frequently. 

The Secretary and a subcommittee were directed to prepare a proposal to be 
submitted to the several Teachers’ Conferences to ascertain the opinion of the 
members on three questions: 
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A. Do you prefer the previous pattern of having all Teachers Confer- 
ences except Graduate Instruction meeting simultaneously on Monday 
or 

B. Do you prefer the pattern instituted in 1959, of opening the Annual 
Meeting on Saturday so that the Teachers’ Conferences may be sched- 
uled over three half-days with no evening meetings? 

C. Do you wish to try a pattern of having, beginning in 1960, the annual 
meeting of two days in conjunction with a five-day general seminar 
on pharmaceutical education for all professional disciplines to be held 
on a university or college campus and separately from the annual 
convention of the A.Ph.A.? The following two years, 1961 and 1962, 
the Association would have its annual meeting with the A.Ph.A. 
and the Teachers’ Seminar in a single discipline would be held sep- 
arately in the summer on a college campus. In these two years no 
meetings of the Conferences of Teachers would be scheduled at the 
time of the annual meeting. In 1963 a second general seminar in all 
disciplines and the annual meeting would be held on a college campus. 
In 1964 and 1965 the annual meeting would be held in conjunction 
with the A.Ph.A. and Teachers’ Seminars in individual disciplines 
would be held separately. In 1966 another combined annual meeting 
and general seminar would be scheduled. In each cycle of eight 
years, each discipline would have four five day meetings in which to 
discuss its problems. 


15. Changes in Constitution and Bylaws. 

The report of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws was presented 
on motion, Swinyard-Foote, the wording of the proposed amendment and the 
suggestion to ask for unanimous consent to suspend the Bylaws to permit the 
adoption of the recommended rewording of Section 2 of Article I of the Bylaws 
was approved. 

Discussion of possible changes in the business of the annual meeting re- 
sulted in a motion by Leuallen-Zopf that delegates to meetings of related or 
affiliated organizations be not required to present a formal report at the annual 
meeting but that they be required to submit a written report of the meeting 
which they attended to the Secretary of the Association within thirty days of 
the completion of the meeting. These reports will be submitted to the Editor of 
the Journal for publication and should conform to the requirements of such 
manuscripts. Any urgent matters in the way of notices or recommendations 
contained in the report will be circulated by the Secretary to the Executive Com- 
mittee and member colleges. 


16. Report of Committee on Predictive Tests. 

Chairman Kaufman of this committee presented the report which he was 
to make and asked for guidance on succeeding procedure. On motion of Swin- 
yard-Zopf it was recommended that the committee redefine its objectives in the 
light of the five year curriculum of study and submit a new plan and budget to 
the Executive Committee at its interim meeting. 


17. The Need for a Full-time Secretary for the Association. 
This matter was included in President Zopf’s address but was discussed 
at length. A subcommittee was appointed consisting of President Zopf, Chair- 
man Hewitt, and Webster to restudy the budgetary needs and to make a recom- 
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mendation for any needed change in the Bylaws for submission to the Executive 
Committee at is interim meeting. 


18. New Editor for the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. 

Chairman Hewitt presented a list of names that had been submitted to him 

by deans for faculty members as possible candidates for this position. He 

scheduled a report on his investigations of these persons for the Executive Com- 
mittee at its interim meeting. 


19. Courses for Training Pharmacy Technicians. 

President Zopf reported on a proposal for the training of so-called “phar- 
macy technicians” in a public junior college at the request of some hospital 
administrators. This proposal was not implemented after representations oppos- 
ing it had been made by the A.Ph.A. It seemed to the members of the Executive 
Committee that the profession and particularly pharmacists practicing in hospitals 
should be concerned with these attempts to confer a quasi-professional title on 
persons who did not or could not qualify as apprentice pharmacists, student 
pharmacists, or pharmacy interns. The foregoing categories of pharmacists in 
training are well known and well established and do not need supplementation 
by a new class. On motion of Rowe-Leuallen the chairman was asked to appoint 
a subcommittee to study this matter and report at the interim meeting. 


20. Solicitation of Information or Funds. 

The Executive Committee reiterated its position that deans, faculty mem- 
bers, or committee chairmen who wish to circulate questionnaires to member 
colleges should first obtain clearance from the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee so that needless duplication of information will not be sought. When 
cleared, the questionnaire should bear a statement that the subject of the inquiry 
has the approval of the Executive Committee. Deans of member colleges are 
advised that a questionnaire lacking such a statement has not been cleared, and 
no Association purpose will be thwarted by failure to supply the requested 
information. 

To avoid embarrassing your officers and jeopardizing the good will of 
the Association, it is particularly important that no funds be solicited from any 
source in the name of the Association or any of its committees without the 
permission of the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


21. Employment of Non-Pharmacists as Detail Men. 
This matter was presented as a result of discussion at a district meeting. 
On motion of Swinyard-Webster the chairman was directed to prepare a suitable 
resolution embodying our concern that the pharmaceutical industry should in- 
crease its support to pharmaceutical education to the end that a supply of well- 
educated pharmacists would be available for employment as detail men, since 
such men represent the profession of pharmacy as well as their employer. 


22. New Student Annual Report Forms. 

Attention was called to the new forms to be circulated for information 
on student enrollment for the coming year. Statistics on enrollment will, this 
year and in the future, show only the enrollment in the three years preceding 
graduation. This is made necessary because of the changed pattern of the cur- 
riculums in which many colleges of pharmacy have no complete knowledge of 
students except as they register for the professional curriculum three years prior 
to graduation. 
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23. Staff Kequirements Questionnaire. 

Chairman Hewitt explained the purpose and requirements of the ques- 
tionnaire and expressed a hope that it would be understood by the deans of 
member colleges that the positions to be listed were to be those for which budget 
provisions existed but were unfilled at the time of reply. 


24. Representative of AACP at Canadian Conference of Pharmaceutical 

Faculties. 

Invitations have been received over the years to send an official repre- 
sentative to the annual meeting of the Canadian Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties. The Executive Committee was of the opinion that whenever possible 
the Association should be represented. 


25. Policy Regarding Graduation of Students Originally Enrolled in the 

Four Year Curriculum after 1965. 

The Executive Committee is of the opinion that the statement of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education regarding the five year cur- 
riculum is adequate general policy. Each member college should seek to conform 
to this policy in so far as the rules of its university or laws of its state will 
permit. 


26. Prepharmacy Curriculum in the University of Hawaii. 
In response to an inquiry regarding this matter, Vice President Bliven 
was instructed to write the University of Hawaii offering any help the Associa- 
tion could supply in this matter. 


27. Publication of Bylaws. 
The Secretary was instructed to prepare a copy of the Constitution and 
Bylaws as amended since 1955 and submit them to the Editor for publication. 


28. Publication of a Summary of the Annual Meeting. 
The Secretary was instructed to prepare a summary of the Executive 
Session of the annual meeting, and to bring up to date the index of the minutes 
of meetings of the Executive Committee. 


29. Expenses of Members of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Webster-Zopf, elected members of the Executive Commit- 
tee were granted an expense allowance of twenty-five dollars per day for the 
time spent in attending meetings of the Executive Committee. 

30. Adjournment. 
The meeting adjourned at 5:00 p.m., August 14, 1959. 


George L. Webster, Secretary 


Education, like business, should face the future with high courage and with 
a strong faith. 


Edward H. Kraus, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 9, 552 (1945) 


MINUTES OF THE POST-SESSION MEETING 

The meeting was called to order by Chairman Hewitt at 9:00 a.m., Wednes- 
day, August 19, 1959. 

Present: Chairman, H. G. Hewitt; President, C. W. Bliven; Past President, 
L. C. Zopf; Vice President, H. W. Burlage; Members, L. W. Busse, G. P. 
Hager, E. A. Swinyard, K. L. Waters; Secretary-Treasurer G. L. Webster, and 
Editor Melvin R. Gibson. 

1. Budget for 1959-1960. 

The Secretary presented a suggested budget which was discussed and 

approved with permission to revise if necessary before the interim meeting. 
2. Hospital Pharmacy. 

Past President Zopf and the Secretary reported on the matters discussed 
at a joint meeting of the Committee on Hospital Pharmacy Education and the 
Executive Committee of the American Society of Hospital Pharmacists. A 
number of misunderstandings of proposals made in the Journal of the ASHP 
were cleared and a suggestion was made to the Executive Committee that the 
Association’s Committee on Hospital Pharmacy Education might through joint 
meetings at least once each year continue to maintain an avenue of exchange of 
information which would prevent the recurrence of misunderstandings. 

3. Selection of Delegates to District Meetings. 

The Executive Committee voted to send, as a representative, one of its 
members who was not a member of the district. It was the consensus that this 
practice provided for an exchange of views by the participants and the repre- 
sentative which was helpful to the members of the district. Assignments and 
dates were: 

District No. 1—President, C. W. Bliven, October 5, 6 Portland, Maine. 

District No. 2—Chairman, H. G. Hewitt, October 22, 23 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

District No. 3—Secretary, G. L. Webster, October 5, 6 Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

District No. 4—G. P. Hager, Spring, 1960 Ann Arbor, Mich. 

District No. 5—L. W. Busse, October 18, 19 Iowa City, Iowa. 

District No. 6—E. A. Swinyard, March, 1960 Oklahoma City, Okla. 

District No. 7—H. M. Burlage, October, 1959 Laramie, Wyo. 

District No. 8—Past Pres., L. C. Zopf, October 11-13 Boulder, Colo. 

4. Topics for District Meetings. 

Among the topics which representatives might discuss in their presentations 
to the district meetings were the following suggestions: 

a. The training of pharmacy technicians for hospital work. 

b. The need for a permanent secretary of the Association. 

c. The need for uniform requirements with respect to practical experience 

as a requirement for licensure. 

d. The need for a study of the supply and demand for pharmacists in all 

branches of pharmacy. 

e. The new program of annual meetings and seminars. 

f. The importance and value of our Journal to faculty and board mem- 

bers; the search for an Editor. 

g. The role which college faculties and administration can play in making 

the in-service training of pharmacists an educational experience. 
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h. Scholarships and the continuing need of them in the five year pro- 
grams. In connection with this topic om motion of Zopf-Swinyard 
the Secretary was instructed to write to the National Foundation and 
the American Medical Education Foundation and others of like nature 
to discover if students of pharmacy are eligible beneficiaries of these 
foundations. 


i. The need for recruitment efforts in the five year programs and 
suggestions as to where to direct the information, e.g. junior colleges 
of liberal arts. 


j. The need for counselling by members of the profession and college 
faculties during the preprofessional years in college. 


5. Interim Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
The date of this meeting was agreed upon as November 9-10, 1959, in 
Chicago. The Secretary was instructed to make proper reservations and arrange- 
ments. 


6. Consideration of Resolutions Adopted by the Annual Meeting. 

Resolution No. 1. The establishment of a central office and the employ- 
ment of a full-time Secretary-Treasurer. A committee to implement this resolu- 
tion was apointed: Chairman, L. C. Zopf; members C. W. Bliven, H. G. Hewitt, 
G. L. Webster. 

Resolution No. 2. The organization of a general seminar and annual 
meeting of the Association every three years. 

A special seminar committee was appointed on the following plan: Chair- 
man, the dean of the host college; one other member from the faculty of the 
host college ; a general educational expert recommended by the dean of the host 
college ; the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association; the following persons repre- 
senting the Conferences of Teachers in the indicated fields of specialization. 
B. E. Benton (pharmacy), T. Higuchi (chemistry), R. L. Van Horne (phar- 
macognosy), E. A. Swinyard (pharmacology), C. O. Wilson (graduate instruc- 
tion), Stephen Wilson (pharmacy administration). 

Chairman Hewitt will solicit invitations to act as host, and this decision 
will be made at the interim meeting. 


7. Requested Approval of Lilly Industrial Seminar. 
On motion of Burlage-Swinyard the approval of the purposes and effects 
of the Lilly Industrial Pharmacy Seminar. 
8. Attitudes and Opinions of High School Students Toward Pharmacy. 
The Secretary was instructed to write the chairman of the Committee on 
Future Enrollment Problems and ask him to submit a plan of procedure and 
an estimate of the cost of a survey of high school students’ opinion of pharmacy 
as a career. 


9. Adjournment. 
The meeting adjourned at 12:30 p.m., August 19, 1959. 


George L. Webster, Secretary 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


CFORMERLY THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL FACULTIES) 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name. This organization shall be known as the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Article II. Object. The object of the Association shall be to promote 
pharmaceutical education and research. 

Article III. Membership. The membership of the Association shall 
consist of the colleges of pharmacy represented by delegates at the organization 
meeting of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 1900, and of such other colleges of pharmacy as may at any 
time be admitted to membership. 

The title, college of pharmacy, shall be interpreted as meaning an incorporated 
college of pharmacy, or a school, college or department of pharmacy in a state 
university, or in a regularly incorporated or legally empowered educational in- 
stitution. 

Membership in the Association shall consist of three types, active members, 
associate members, and affiliate members. 

Active members shall meet in full all of the qualifications for membership as 
stated in Article I of the Bylaws. 

Associate members shall meet all of the qualifications for membership as 
stated in Article I of the Bylaws except the requirements of Sections 1 and 2 
concerning minimum length of operation and accreditation. Associate member- 
ship shall be limited to a term of not more than five years. Associate members, 
or their delegates, shall have all the privileges and responsibilities of active mem- 
bers, including the payment of dues, except the right to vote in the transactions 
and to hold elective office in the Association. 

Affiliate membership shall be open to Canadian colleges of pharmacy which 
meet the minimum standards of the Canadian Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties and to other colleges of pharmacy outside the continental limits of 
the United States which meet the qualifications for membership as stated in 
Article I of the Bylaws, except the requirements of Sections 1, 2, 6, 7, 8. 
Affiliate members, or their delegates shall have all the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of active members, including the payment of dues, except the right to 
vote in the transactions and to hold elective office in the Association. 

The Association may elect a person to honorary individual membership at a 
regular annual meeting by a two-thirds vote of the total member-colleges as a 
reward for long and faithful service or for some outstanding contribution to 
pharmaceutical education. Honorary members shall not be eligible to hold office 
or to vote. 

Article IV. Election of Members. A college of pharmacy may, upon 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, be elected to membership in the 
Association at a regular annual meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the total 
membership of the Association. 
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If a majority of the member-colleges represented at a regular annual meeting 
of the Association vote in favor of a candidate’s admission, but if the affirmative 
vote is less than two-thirds of the total membership, the votes of member-colleges 
not represented at said meeting shall be.taken by mail. 

Article V. Voting Body. Each active member-college shall be entitled 
to one voting delegate and to one vote in the transactions of the Association. 
All of the properly accredited delegates of any member-college, active, as- 
sociate, or affiliate shall have the right to engage in debate upon any ques- 
tion. 

Article VI. Quorum. Thirty voting delegates shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business at any meeting. 

Article VII. Officers. The officers of the Association shall be a Pres- 
ident, a Vice President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and a Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, who shall hold their respective offices for one year or until their 
successors are elected and installed. All of the officers, except the President, 
shall be elected by ballot and at least two nominees for the office of Vice 
President shall be submitted. 

The Vice President shall succeed automatically to the office of President 
upon the death or incapacity of the President or upon the election of his successor 
as Vice President, and in the last-named instance he shall be installed, along 
with the newly elected officers, at the final session of each annual meeting. 


The President, or in his absence the Vice President, shall preside at all 
meetings of the Association, shall present an annual address, shall appoint com- 
mittees, and shall perform such other duties as pertain to the office of President. 

The Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education shall be 
elected by the Executive Committee and shall hold his office for one year or until 
his successor is elected and installed. 

In the event of the death or other inability of any officer other than the 
President, the interim succession of the officers shall be directed by the Executive 
Committee. 

Article VIII. Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of a Chairman, the President, the Vice President, the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and the immediate Past President, of the Association, and four 
accredited delegates, two of whom shall be elected each year from at least 
four nominees, and who shall hold office for two years. 

Article IX. Meetings. The Association shall hold one regular annual 
meeting at a time and place to be determined by the Executive Committee, 
preferably at the same place and concident with the annual meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Article X. Mail Vote. Any question or item of business, except the 
election of a college to membership and the amendment of this constitution, 
may be submitted through the Executive Committee to a vote of the Asso- 
ciation by mail during the interim between meetings. 

Article XI. Amendments. Any proposal to alter or amend this consti- 
tution shall be referred to the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws for suitable 
wording which clearly expresses the intent of the proposal and which is consistent 
with other sections of the Constitution. It shall then be submitted in writing to 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee not later than forty days prior to the 
annual meeting of the Association, and a copy of such proposed alteration or 
amendment shall be mailed by the Chairman to each member-college not later 
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than thirty days prior to the said annual meeting. Such alteration or amendment 
shall, upon receiving at a regular annual meeting a two-thirds majority vote of 
the total active membership, become a part of the Constitution. 

If a majority of the member-colleges represented at a regular annual meeting 
vote in favor of such alteration or amendment, but if the affirmative vote is 
less than two-thirds of the total membership, the votes of the member-colleges 
not represented at said meeting shall be taken by mail. 


BYLAWS 


Article I. Qualifications for Admission to, and Membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

1. Minimum Length of Period of Operation. 

The college must have functioned as a teaching institution for a sufficient 
length of time to have its full curriculum in operation prior to the date of 
making application for membership. 

2. Accreditation. 

The college shall be accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

3. Finances. 

A college shall be adequately financed and should have an appreciable 
source of income in addition to student fees. 

4. Organization and Administrative Policy. 

a. No college shall be admitted to membership if it is conducted for no 
profit, either to individuals or to a corporation, whether in the form 
of unduly large salaries, or rentals, etc., or of profit for direct distri- 
bution. 

b. The college must be headed by a dean or other executive officer whose 
authority is delegated to him by the regents, trustees, or directors in 
order that the dean may definitely have the responsibility for the proper 
operation of the college. 

5. Faculty and Teaching Staff. 

The college must possess a faculty which is sufficient in numbers and 
the members of which possess the qualifications needed to properly 
carry on the work undertaken by the college. 

6. Minimum Admission Requirements and Admission to Advanced Standing. 
The minimum admission requirements and the requirements for admis- 
sion to advanced standing as stipulated by the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education shall be met. 

7. Curriculum and Degrees. 

a. Instruction shall be given within a period of not less than four full 
college years of at least thirty-two weeks each, and shall be scheduled 
over a minimum of five days per week. On and after April 1, 1965, 
each member college shall require of each candidate for a degree in 
pharmacy, completion of not less than five full academic years of 
training, including both prepharmacy instruction and a minimum of 
three years of professional instruction. 

b. Only a baccalaureate degree or baccalaureate degrees may be awarded 
for the completion of the curriculum described in paragraph 7a of this 
Article. The preferred degree is either Bachelor of Science in Phar- 
macy (B.S. in Phar.) or Bachelor of Pharmacy (B.Phar.). If the 
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candidate for a degree in pharmacy meets the institution requirements 
for either the Bachelor of Science (B.S. or S.B.) or Bachelor of Arts 
(B.A. or A.B.) degree, prior to or at the time of the completion of the 
prescribed curriculum in pharmacy, nothing in this paragraph shall be 
interpreted as being critical of or opposed to the granting of such a 
degree in lieu of or in addition to one of the preferred degrees. 

8 Reports Required. 

a. Each year within thirty days after the spring commencement, the college 
shall send to the Chairman of the Executive Committee the names of 
all persons on whom degrees have been conferred during the year 
together with the degree awarded in each instance, including honorary 
degrees. The names of men and women shall be identified as such 
and listed separately. 

b. Each year, within thirty days after the spring commencement, the 

college shall prepare a complete list of all students who have not been 

previously reported, including the names of those who have withdrawn 
prior to the compilation of the list and indicating the fact of their 
withdrawal. The following information shall be given for each student 
listed: (1) Secondary education, stated by extent in months or in 
counts, and a statement as to whether the school was accredited; (2) A 
statement as to whether the student was admitted by certification or by 
examination; (3) Previous collegiate training, if any, showing the 
extent in years, whether in an academic or professional college, any 
degree or degrees conferred; and (4) The class standing accorded 
the student in the college of pharmacy (freshman, sophomore, junior, 
or senior). Such lists shall be certified by the proper officer of the 
college or university, seal attached, and sent to the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. The names of men and women shall be identi- 
fied as such and listed separately. 

9. Equipment and Teaching Facilities. 
The colleges shall possess or have unrestricted privileges in the use of 
classrooms and laboratories sufficient in number and in size to accom- 
modate in a satisfactory way the number of classes or sections of 
classes of the size usual to the college, and such classrooms and lab- 
oratories shall be furnished with sufficient equipment and apparatus 
to meet in an adequate manner the requirements of all experimental 
work of the courses taught therein. 

10. Extracurricular Activities. 
An important requirement for membership in the Association is that 
a college, or institution of which it is a part, shall foster and supervise 
desirable extracurricular activities. Membership in national and state 
associations for the advancement of pharmaceutical education, the or- 
ganization of a student branch of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion or the pharmaceutical association of the state in which the college 
is located, the exercise of supervision over fraternities, entertainments, 
athletics, etc., will be considered in determining if the Association’s re- 
quirement in this regard is being satisfactorily met. 

11. General Comment. 
The educational policy of the administration, the thoroughness of schol- 
arship, the presence of the scientific spirit, the soundness and inspiration 
of instruction, the quality of publicity indulged in, conservatism in award- 
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ing honorary degrees—indeed, the general tone of the institution, includ- 
ing students as well as faculty—are important items concerning which 
definite regulations can hardly be established, but to which the Associa- 
tion will give consideration in arriving at its final decision with respect 
to the acceptability of a college of pharmacy for admission to membership. 
12. Suspension of Members. 
Should any member-college be guilty of flagrant violation of the 
Association’s regulations or requirements, the Executive Committee may, 
if deemed advisable, suspend such member-college until its case can 
be formally acted upon at the next annual meeting of the Association. 
13. Changes in Qualifications for Membership. 
Any proposal to change qualifications for admission to or membership 
in the Association shall be referred to the Committee on Constitution 
and Bylaws for suitable wording which clearly expresses the intent of 
the proposal. It shall then be presented in the final wording in which 
it is to be voted on to the member-colleges of the Association by mail 
at least four months prior to the subsequent annual meeting. Such 
change shall, upon receiving at a regular annual meeting a two-thirds 
majority vote of all member-colleges voting on the proposal, be adopted. 

Article II. Fees and Dues. The annual dues for active or associate 
membership in the Association shall be $200.00. A college applying for active 
or associate membership in the Association shall pay an application fee of $25.00, 
which shall accompany the application. The annual dues for affiliate member- 
ship in the Association shall be $50.00. No college shall be considered in good 
standing, and an active member college shall not be entitled to vote, unless all 
dues are paid, and a college which is in arrears for three years shall be dropped 
from membership. 

Article III. Right of Withdrawal. Any member-college may withdraw 
from membership in the Association, after the payment of all dues which may 
be owing the Association, by giving written notification to the Secretary of the 
Association. The reason for withdrawal shall be presented to the Executive 
Committee at the next regular annual meeting. Consideration of the notice of 
withdrawal and action thereon shall be taken in executive session. 

Article IV. Discipline of Member-Colleges Any college holding mem- 
bership in the Association may have charges brought against it for failure to 
comply in a satisfactory manner with the qualifications for membership as stated 
in Article I. Such charges must be made in writing and filed with the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee at least thirty days prior to a regular annual meeting 
of the Association. Immediately after the filing of charges, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee shall furnish the college against which the charges 
are made, and each member of the Executive Committee, with a copy of the 
charges. The college against which the charges have been preferred shall be 
given a hearing before the Executive Committee at the time of the regular annual 
meeting. 

Article V. Secretary-Treasurer. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
complete and accurate minutes of the meetings of the Association and perform 
such other duties incident to the conduct of his office as may be required of 
him as secretary. 

He shall also collect all fees and dues owing to the Association and shall be 
the custodian of the Association’s funds, securities, etc., and shall cause to be 
deposited in the name of the Association all monies or other valuable effects in 
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such banks, trust companies or other depositories as shall be approved from 
time to time by the Executive Committee. 

He shall make an annual report to the Association as Secretary and submit 
annually or whenever requested a complete and accurate statement of the financial 
condition of the Association. 

Article VI. Chairman of the Executive Committee. The Chairman of 
the Executive Committee shall preside at all meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee. In his absence, the Committee shall elect a temporary chairman. 

He shall examine all applications for membership in the Association. If 
the information furnished by an applicant shall be regarded by him as satisfactory, 
he shall then present the application to the Executive Committee, which in turn 
shall make its recommendations to the Association at the next regular meeting. 

He shall prepare an annual budget prior to the beginning of, and covering 
the fiscal year, August 1 to July 31, and submit it to the Executive Committee 
for approval along with his annual report on or before the date of the regular 
meeting. 

Article VII. Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
transact the business of the Association, in accordance with the Constitution and 
Bylaws, during the interim between meetings. 

It shall make all necessary arrangement for the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion and shall examine the credentials of the delegates to the annual convention. 

If, from investigation by the Executive Committee, it appears that any 
member-college is not complying with the requirements for membership in the 
Association, it shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to submit to such 
college its findings, at least sixty days prior to the next regular annual meeting, 
and to report the same to the Association at the next regular meeting. 

Article VIII. Council on Conference of Teachers. The Council on Con- 
ference of Teachers shall consist of six members, one to be elected by each of 
the five Sections of Teachers, viz.: Sections of Teachers of (1) Pharmacy (2) 
Pharmacy Administration, (3) Chemistry, (4) the Biological Sciences, and (5) 
Graduate Instruction. The sixth member shall be appointed by the President 
of the Association and shall serve for a term of one year. The elected members 
of the Council shall serve for terms of two years with the Sections of Teachers 
of Pharmacy and Pharmacy Administration electing members in even numbered 
years, and the Sections of Teachers of Chemistry, Biological Sciences, and Grad- 
uate Instruction electing members in odd numbered years. The six members of 
the Committee shall elect one of their number to act as Chairman of the Council 
for a term of one year. The retiring Chairman shall preside at a reorganization 
meeting of the new Council within not less than twenty-four hours after the 
close of the annual meeting of the Association. 

The duties of the Council shall be (1) to define the scope and functions of 
the several Sections of Teachers of the Conference, (2) to provide for uniformity 
of procedure in the conduct of the several Sections of Teachers, and (3) to 
transmit any recommendations emanating from the several Sections of Teachers 
to the Association. 

Vacancies in the elected Membership of the Council occurring in the interval 
between annual meetings shall be filled by the Chairman of the particular Section 
of Teachers originally electing the member of the Council. The President of 
the Association shall appoint a member to fill the vacancy in the case of the 
appointed member. 
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Article IX. Representatives on the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. The Executive Committee shall appoint three representatives to 
serve on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, each to serve for 
a term of six years. These appointments shall be made on the termination of 
office of the incumbents, one every two years. Only persons who are actively 
engaged in pharmaceutical education shall be eligible for appointment to the 
Council. In case of a vacancy due to death, resignation or other cause, the 
appointment shall be made for the length of the unexpired term of the representa- 
tive whose position is vacated. 

Article X. Committee on Resolutions. The Committee on Resolutions 
shall consist of five members appointed by the President in advance of the 
annual meeting of the Association. All resolutions presented to the Associ- 
ation, except those presented by the Executive Committee, shall be referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions for study and report, unless the Associ- 
ation specifically directs otherwise. 

Article XI. Committee Reports. All committees shall present written 
reports. Verbal reports by committees shall not be accepted by the Associ- 
ation. 

Article XII. Representation at Meetings. One voting delegate and an 
alternate shall be elected by the faculty of each active member-college and 
their credentials, together with those of all non-voting delegates of active, 
associate and affiliate member-colleges, shall be sent to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee not later than ten days before the date of the an- 
nounced meeting. Any member-college failing for three successive years 
to have one or more delegates at the annual meeting shall automatically lose 
its membership. Those delegates must be directly connected with the in- 
stitution as members of its teaching staff. 

Article XIII. Executive Sessions. All proceedings and discussions as 
to the standing and qualifications of a member-college or of the eligibility 
of a college to membership in the Association shall be conducted in execu- 
tive session. 

Article XIV. Disbursement of Funds. Al! disbursements of monies for 
other than routine expenses shall be made upon the written order of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and an itemized account of all re- 
ceipts and disbursements shall be presented at each annual meeting of the 
Association by the Secretary-Treasurer. The annual disbursements shall 
not exceed the total amount of the budget, except on approval of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

Article XV. Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the Association shall be 
August 1 to July 31. 

Article XVI. Points of Order. On all points of order not covered by 
these Bylaws, the Association shall be governed by Robert’s Rules of Order 
or by the established usages in assemblages governed by parliamentary rule. 

Article XVII. Amendments. These Bylaws may be altered, added to, 
or amended at any annual meeting, except as otherwise specified by Article 1, 
Section 13, provided that such alteration, addition or amendment shall have been 
referred to the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws for clarity of wording and 
consistence with other sections of the Bylaws, and provided that such alteration, 
addition or amendments shall be presented in writing and shall receive a two- 
thirds majority vote of the active member colleges present and voting. Articles 
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II to XVIII, inclusive, or portions thereof, may be suspended at any annual 
meeting provided the motion shall receive a two-thirds majority vote of the 
member colleges present and voting. 

Article XVIII. Order of Business. 

1. Roll Call. 


2. Announcement of Committee on Resolutions. 

3. Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

4. Announcement of Auditing Committee 

5. President’s Address. 

6. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

7. Report of Executive Committee. 

8. Reports of Standing and Continuing Committees. 

9. Recommendations from the Council on Conference of Teachers. 

10. Report of the Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Edw 
cation 

11. Reports of Standing and Special Committees. 

12. Reports of Special Representatives 

13. Unfinished Business. 

14. Miscellaneous. 

15. Election of Officers. 


16. Address of the New President. 

7. New Business. 

Executive Session and Election of New Members. 
19. Adjournment. 


— 
~ 


. 


REPORT OF THE COMMERCIAL AUDITOR 


ALBERT J. SCHNEIDER 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


November 1, 1959 


To the Executive Committee 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


Gentlemen : 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy as of July 31, 1959, the related statement of revenues and expendi- 
tures and related statement of surplus for the year then ended. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accord- 
ingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet, the related statement of 
revenues and expenditures, and the related statement of surplus present fairly the 
financial position of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy at July 31, 
1959 and the results of its operations for the year then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of 
the preceding year. 

Very truly yours, 
Albert J. Schneider 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 
STATEMENT OF REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


Year ended July 31, 1959 
General Fund 


General Fund Revenue and Grants 

Membership Dues 

American Journal of Pharmaceuical Education: 
Grant from American Foundation for 

Pharmaceutical Education 7,000.00 

Journal subscriptions & sales 3,641.75 

Teachers’ Seminar: 
Grant from American Foundation for 


Pharmaceutical Education 8,500.00 

Sales of “Proceedings” and roster 18.00 
Brochure: Shall I study Pharmacy—sales 3,844.35 
Joint Committee on Pharmacy College Libraries: 

Grant from Smith Kline & French Foundation 500.00 
Interest on bonds 248.40 
Foreign Exchange 

Total Revenue and Grants $ 38,902.80 
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General Fund Expenditures 

American Journal of Pharmaceuitcal Education: 
Printing, mailing, and supplies 
Secretarial Salaries 

Teachers’ Seminars 

Brochure: Shall J] Study Pharmacy 

Committee Expenses 

Secretarial Salaries: 
Secretary's Office 
Chairman’s Office 
Honoraria 
Interim Meeting—Executive Committee 
Representatives and Delegates 
Dues and Allotments 
Office Supplies 
Postage, Telephone, Telegrams, Express 
Employer’s share of F.I.C.A. Tax 
Independent Audit Report 


Miscellaneous expenses 
Total Expenditures from General Fund 


Excess of revenues and grants over expenditures 


Recruitment Aids Fund 


Revenues & Grants: Recruitment Aids Fund 
Grant from American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education 
Sales of movie films 
Sales of portfolios 
Sales of film strips 


Total Revenues and Grants 


Expenditures: Recruitment Aids Fund 
Purchase of movie films 
Rental of films: 


Television showings $ 2,370.00 
Non-television showings 9,284.80 


Refund on overcharge 
Committee meetings 
Printing and miscellaneous 


Total expenditures from Recruitment Aids Fund 


Excess of revenues and grants over expenditures 


$ 25,095.41 
$ 13,807.39 


$ 1,623.50 


11,654.80 


2.25 
389.14 
289.77 


$ 13,959.46 


$ 15,421.60 
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= 

$ 9,798.07 

1,076.50 

2,930.33 

320.40 

648.43 

2,644.50 

600.00 

2,100.00 

1,695.50 

583.24 

1,743.50 

332.75 

416.23 

100.21 

100.00 

$ 24,000.00* 

5,000.00 

371.06 

10.00 

$ 29,381.06 
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*Note: This amount of $24,000.00 represents an advance on a grant in the total 
amount of $50,000.00 which is to be expended over a three-year period beginning 


September 1, 1959. 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Cash Balances, August 1, 1958 
Cash Receipts 


Totals 
Cash Disbursements 


Cash Balances, July 31, 1959 


General 
Fund 


$ 9,971.42 
38,902.80 


$ 48,874.22 
25,119.61 


$ 23,754.61 


Recruitment 
Aids Fund 
$ 9,430.69 

29,381.06 


$ 38,811.75 
13,959.46 


$ 24,852.29 


Funds 
Combined 
$ 19,402.11 
68,283.86 


$ 87,685.97 
39,079.07 


$ 48,606.90 


MISCELLANEOUS DATA 


INSTITUTIONS HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
OF PHARMACY 


ALABAMA 


School of Pharmacy 
Auburn University (1905)* 
Auburn 

Dean Samuel T. Coker 


Division of Pharmacy 
Howard College (1952) 

800 Lakeshore Drive 
Birmingham 9 

Director Woodrow R. Byrum 


ARIZONA 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Arizona (1952) 
Tucson 11 

Dean Willis R. Brewer 


ARKANSAS 


School of Pharmacy 
University of Arkansas (1952) 
4301 West Markham 

Little Rock 

Dean Stanley G. Mittelstaedt 


CALIFORNIA 


School of Pharmacy 

University of California Medical Center 
San Francisco 22 

Dean Troy C. Daniels 


School of Pharmacy 

University of Southern California (1918) 
University Park 

Los Angeles 7 

Dean Alvah G. Hall 


COLORADO 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Colorado (1921) 
Boulder 

Dean Curtis H. Waldon 


CONNECTICUT 


School of Pharmacy 

University of Connecticut (1935) 
U-92 

Storrs 


Dean Harold G. Hewitt 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


School of Pharmacy 

George Washington University (1900) 
2128 H Street N.W. 

Washington 6 

Dean Charles W. Bliven 


College of Pharmacy 
Howard University (1926) 
2300 4th Street N.W. 
Washington 

Dean Chauncey I. Cooper 


FLORIDA 
School of Pharmacy 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (1954) 
Tallahassee 
Acting Dean Murphy D. Jenkins 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Florida (1925) 
Gainesville 

Dean Perry A. Foote 


GEORGIA 
Southern College of Pharmacy 
Mercer University (1948) 
223 Walton Street, N.W. 
Atlanta 3 
Dean Oliver M. Littlejohn 


School of Pharmacy 
University of Georgia (1928) 
Athens 

Dean Kenneth L. Waters 


IDAHO 
College of Pharmacy 
Idaho State College (1927) 
Pocatello 
Dean Laurence E. Gale 


ILLINOIS 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Illinois (1900) 
833 South Wood Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 
Dean George L. Webster 


INDIANA 
College of Pharmacy 
Butler University (1927) 
4600 Sunset Boulevard 
Indianapolis 7 
Dean Karl L. Kaufman 


School of Pharmacy 
Purdue University (1901) 
Lafayette 

Dean Glenn L. Jenkins 
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IOWA 

College of Pharmacy 
Drake University (1942) 
25th and University 

Des Moines 11 

Dean Byrl E. Benton 


College of Pharmacy 

State University of Iowa (1901) 
Capitol Street 

Iowa City 

Dean Louis C. Zopf 


KANSAS 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Kansas (1900) 
Lawrence 
Dean J. Allen Reese 


KENTUCKY 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Kentucky (1900) 
Washington and Gladstone 
Lexington 
Dean Earl P. Slone 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans College of Pharmacy 
Loyola University (1921) 
6363 St. Charles Avenue 
New Orleans 18 
Dean Edward J. Ireland 


School of Pharmacy 

Northeast Louisiana State College 
(1957) 

4001 De Siard 

Monroe 

Dean Ralph M. Wilson 


College of Pharmacy 
Xavier University (1923) 
7325 Palmetto 

New Orleans 25 

Dean Lawrence F. Ferring 


MARYLAND 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Maryland (1900) 
636 West Lombard Street 
Baltimore 1 
Dean Noel E. Foss 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


(1900) 
179 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15 
Dean Howard C. Newton 


New England College of Pharmacy 
(1952) 

70-72 Mount Vernon Street 

Roston 8 

Dean LeRoy C. Keagle 


MICHIGAN 
Division of Pharmacy 
Ferris Institute (1938) 
Science Hall 
Big Rapids 
Dean Edward P. Claus 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Michigan (1900) 
Ann Arbor 

Dean Tom D. Rowe 


College of Pharmacy 

Wayne State University (1925) 
171 Old Main Bldg. 

Detroit 2 

Dean Stephen Wilson 


MINNESOTA 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Minnesota (1901) 
Minneapolis 14 
Dean George P. Hager 


MISSISSIPPI 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Mississippi (1913) 
University 
Dean Elmer L. Hammond 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences (1900) 
4588 Parkview Place 
St. Louis 10 
Dean James R. Thayer 


School of Pharmacy 

University of Kansas City (12 +8) 
5100 Rockhill Road 

Kansas City 10 

Dean Leslie L. Eisenbrandt 


MONTANA 
School of Pharmacy 
Montana State University (1917) 
Missoula 
Dean Robert L. Van Horne 


NEBRASKA 
College of Pharmacy 
Creighton University (1916) 
1406 Davenport Street 
Omaha 2 
Dean Salvatore J. Greco 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Nebraska (1913) 
Lincoln 8 

Dean Joseph B. Burt 


NEW JERSEY 
College of Pharmacy 
Rutgers—The State University (1923) 
1 Lincoln Avenue 
Newark 4 
Dean Roy A. Bowers 


NEW MEXICO 
College of Pharmacy 
University of New Mexico (1952) 
Albuquerque 
Dean Elmon L. Cataline 


NEW YORK 
College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York 
Columbia University (1939) 
115 West 68th Street 
New York 23 
Dean E. Emerson Leuallen 


Miscellaneous Data 


College of Pharmacy 
Fordham University (1939) 
Bronx 58 

Dean Albert J. Sica 


Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
Long Island University (1939) 
600 Lafayette Avenue 
Brooklyn 16 

Dean Arthur G. Zupko 


College of Pharmacy 

St. John’s University (1951) 

Grand Central and Utopia Parkways 
Jamaica 32 

Dean Andrew J. Bartilucci 


Albany College of 
Union University (1945) 

106 New Scotland Avenue 
Albany 3 

Dean Francis J. O’Brien 


School of Pharmacy 
University of Buffalo (1939) 
Buffalo 14 

Dean Daniel H. Murray 


NORTH CAROLINA 
School of Pharmacy 
University of North Carolina (1917) 
Box 629 
Chapel Hill 
Dean Edward A. Brecht 


NORTH DAKOTA 
School of Pharmacy 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
(1922) 
Fargo 
Dean Clifton E. Miller 


OHIO 
College of Pharmacy 
Ohio Northern University (1925) 
500-600 South Main Street 
Ada 
Dean Albert C. Smith 


College of Pharmacy 

Ohio State University (1900) 
1958 Neil Avenue 

Columbus 10 

Dean Lloyd M. Parks 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Cincinnati (1947) 
Cincinnati 21 

Dean Joseph F. Kowalewski 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Toledo (1941) 
2801 West Bancroft Street 
Toledo 6 

Dean Charles H. Larwood 


OKLAHOMA 
School of Pharmacy 
Southwestern State College (1951) 
Weatherford 
Dean W. D. Strother 
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College of Pharmacy 

University of Oklahoma (1905) 
Norman 

Dean Ralph W. Clark 


OREGON 
School of Pharmacy 
Oregon State College (1915) 
Corvallis 
Dean Charles O. Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Pharmacy 
Duquesne University (1927) 
901 Vickory Street 
Pittsburgh 19 
Dean John G. Adams 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science (1900) 


43rd Street, Kingsessing and Woodland 


Avenues 
Philadelphia 4 
Dean Linwood F. Tice 


School of Pharmacy 
Temple University (1928) 
3223 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 40 

Dean Joseph B. Sprowls 


School of Pharmacy 

Schools of the Health Professions 
University of Pittsburgh (1900) 
3550 Terrace Avenue 

Pittsburgh 19 

Acting Boon Joseph A. Bianculli 


PHILIPPINES 
College of Pharmacy 
University of the Philippines (1917) 
Quezon City 
Dean Patrocinio Valenzuela 


PUERTO RICO 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Puerto Rico (1925) 
Rio Piedras 
Dean Luis Torres-Diaz 


RHODE ISLAND 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Rhode Island (1958) 
Kingston 
Dean Heber W. Youngken, Jr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
School of Pharmacy 
Medical College of South Carolina 
(1940) 
16 Lucas Street 
Charleston 16 
Dean William A. Prout 


School of Pharmacy 

University of South Carolina (1928) 
Columbia 19 

Dean Robert W. Morrison 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Division of Pharmacy 
South Dakota State College (1908) 
Brookings 
Dean Floyd J. LeBlanc 


TENNESSEE 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Tennessee (1914) 
874 Union Avenue 
Memphis 3 
Dean Seldon D. Feurt 


TEXAS 
School of Pharmacy 
Texas Southern University (1952) 
3201 Wheeler Avenue 
Houston 4 
Dean Edward J. Eugere 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Houston (1952) 
3801 Cullen Boulevard 
Houston 4 

Dean Noel M. Ferguson 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Texas (1926) 


Austin 12 
Dean Henry M. Burlage 
UTAH 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Utah (1951) 
Salt Lake City 1 

Dean L. David Hiner 


VIRGINIA 
School of Pharmacy 
Medical College of Virginia (1908) 
Richmond 19 
Dean Warren E. Weaver 


WASHINGTON 
School of Pharmacy 
Washington State University (1912) 
Pullman 
Dean Allen I. White 


Education 


College of Pharmacy 
University of Washington (1903) 


Seattle 5 
Dean Jack E. Orr 


WEST VIRGINIA 
College of Pharmacy 
West Virginia University (1920) 
Medical Center 
Morgantown 
Dean J. Lester Hayman 


WISCONSIN 
School of Pharmacy 
University of Wisconsin (1900) 
Madison 6 
Dean Arthur H. Uhl 


WYOMING 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Wyoming (1951) 


Laramie 
Dean David W. O'Day 


AFFILIATE MEMBERS 


CANADA 
Faculty of Pharmacy 
University of Toronto (1958) 
46 Gerrard Street East 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Dean F. N. Hughes 


Faculty of Pharmacy 

University of British Columbia (1958) 
Vancouver 8, British Columbia 

Dean A. W. Matthews 


Faculty of Pharmacy 
University of Alberta (1959) 
Edmonton, Alberta 

Dean M. J. Huston 


* Denotes year institution was admitted to 
the Association. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
AACP, 1959-60 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 


Linwood F. Tice, 1961, Chairman; Teseet B. Burt, 1962; Henry M. Burlage, 1960 


2. Committee on Curriculum 


H. W. Youngken, Jr., 1961, Chairman; Martin Barr, 1960; Joseph Kern, 1960; W. 
Heller, 1961; George Hager, 1962; Albert L. Picchioni, 1962. 


3. Committee on Educational and Membership Standards 


Albert J. Sica, 1960, Chairman; George P. Hager, 1961; Edward P. Claus, 1961; 
Noel E. Foss, 1962; Sidney Riegelman, 1960; Kenneth L Waters, 1962. 


4. Committee on Relationships of Boards and Colleges 


Leslie L. Eisenbrandt, Chairman 


Other members are the eight secretaries listed for the districts of boards and colleges 
~ 
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5. Council on Conference of Teachers 
Byrl E. Benton, 1960, Chairman; Charles O. Wilson, 1961, Vice Chairman; Joseph 
H. Kern, 1960, Secretary-Treasurer; Ewart A. Swinyard, 1960; Stephen Wilson, 
1960; Takeru Higuchi, 1961; Robert L. Van Horne, 1961. 


6. Joint Committee on Pharmacy College Libraries 
George E. Osborne, 1960, Chairman; Mildred P. Clark, SLA, 1960; James L. Olsen, 
SLA, 1961; David W. O'Day, 1960; Martha Jane K. Zachert, MLA, 1960; Marjory 
Wannarka, MLA, 1961. 


CONTINUING COMMITTEES 


1. Committee on Audio-visual Education 
Ralph F. Voigt, Chairman; H. C. Forslund; Isidore Greenberg; Frank L. Mercer; 
Tom Miya; Donald Skauen. 


2. Committee on Public Health and Civil Defense 
Chauncey I. Cooper, Chairman; Casimer T. Ichniowski; Robert M. Leonard; Joseph 
Sprowls; Ernst Kirch. 

3. Committee on Future Enrollment Problems 
Stephen Wilson, Chairman; Seldon Feurt; E. E. Leuallen; Tom D. Rowe. 


4. Committee on Graduate Programs 
W. Lewis Nobles, Chairman; Arthur Schwarting; Albert N. Mattocks. 


5. Committee on Predictive Tests 
Karl L. Kaufman, Chairman; John G. Adams; Fred B. Gable; Louis D. King. 


6. Committee on Problems and Plans 
Clifton E. Miller, Chairman; Martin Barr; V. N. Bhatia; Frank W. Bope; eon 
srown; Gordon H. Bryan; Benjamin F. Cooper; Dale H. Cronk; Roy C. Darling- 
ton; Robert V. Evanson; Robert G. Brown; Melvin R. Gibson; Robert D. Gibson; 
Joseph P. LaRocca; Milton L. Neuroth; Elmer M. Plein; Morton J. Rodman; 
Elbert Voss; Matthew T. Waters; Joseph A. Zapatocky. 

7. Committee on Recruitment Aids 
Lloyd M. Parks, Chairman; Charles D. Doerr; George Weiler; George L. Webster; 
Stephen Wilson. 

8. Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service 
Loyd E. Harris, Chairman; Wendle L. Kerr; Pierre F. Smith. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


1. Committee on Continuation Studies 
Kenneth L. Waters, Chairman; Roy A. Bowers; LaVerne D. Small; Arthur G. Zupko. 


2. Committee on Hospital Pharmacy Education 
Warren E. Weaver, Chairman; Dwight L. Deardorff; W. M. Heller; Glen J. Sper- 
andio; William W. Tester. 


REPRESENTATIVES, DELEGATES, AND DIRECTORS 


Representative to the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Dwight L. Deardorff, 1960 


Delegates to the American Council on Education 
Karl L. Kaufman, 1960, Voting Delegate; Noel E. Foss, 1962, First Alternate; George 
L. Webster, 1962, Voting Delegate; Warren E. Weaver, 1962, First Alternate. 


Representatives to the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
Thomas D. Rowe, 1960; Joseph B. Burt, 1962; Louis C. Zopf, 1964. 
Directors of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
Richard A. Deno, 1961; Hugo H. Schaefer, 1961; Louis C. Zopf, 1964; George L. 
Webster; Harold G. Hewitt. 
Delegate to the House of Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
John G. Adams, 1962; George Webster, 1962, Alternate 


Representative to the National Association of Retail Druggists 
Charles W. Bliven, 1960; H. G. Hewitt, 1960, Alternate 


Representatives to the National Drug Trade Conference 
Hugo H. Schaefer, 1960; E. E. Leuallen, 1961; Joseph B. Sprowls, 1962. 
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DISTRICTS OF BOARDS AND COLLEGES 


Officers of each district are listed in the following order: Chairman for the Boards, 
Chairman for the Colleges; and Secretary-Treasurer. (Editor's Note: Officers listed are 
for 1960 meetings. Those districts which have fall meetings show officers for 1959 in 


parenthesis.) 


District 1 (Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., R. L, Vt.) 
Ira Williams; Howard L. Reed, William O. Foye, Sec.; Howard C. Newton, Treas. 
a E. F. Cusick; Nicholas W. Fenney, William O. Foye, Sec.; Howard C. Newton, 


reas.). 


District 2 (Del., D.C., Md., N. J., N. Y., Pa. Va, W. Va.) 
Francis S. Balassone; Albert J. Sica; Noel E. Foss. (Mearl D. Pritchard; Roy A. 
Bowers; Charles W. Bliven (acting) ). 


District 3 (Ala., Ga., Miss., N. C., P. R., S. C., Tenn.) 
H. M. Kaiser; Robert Morrison, Lewis Nobles (Tom Lemond; William Prout; 
Lewis Nobles). 


District 4 (Ill, Ind., Ky., Mich., Ohio, Wis.) 
O. K. Grettenberger; Tom D. Rowe; Edward J. Rowe. 


District 5 (Iowa, Minn., Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak.) 
Roger Eastman; Harold Bailey; H. P. Baumann (Oscar E. Johnson; Wendle Kerr; 
H. P. Baumann). 


District 6 (Ark., Kans., La., Mo., Okla., Tex.) 
Deane D. Raley; Ralph Bienfang; R. O. Bachmann. 


District 7 (Idaho., Mont., Ore., Wash., Wyo.) 
Al Bailey; Varro E. Tyler, Jr.; L. Wait Rising (Ralph Robertson; David W. O'Day; 
Wait Rising). 


District 8 (Ariz., Cal., Colo., Nev., N. Mex, Utah) 
Edna W. Risch; Joseph Zapotocky; Ewart A. Swinyard (Alfred J. Duncan; Curtis 
H. Waldon; Ewart A. Swinyard). 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS 


Byrl E. Benton, Chairman; Charles O. Wilson, Vice Chairman; Joseph H. Kern, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Sections of Teachers 


Officers and representatives for each section are listed in the following order: 
Chairman; Vice Chairman; Secretary-Treasurer; Representative to the Council on 


Conference of Teachers. 


Biological Sciences 
James E. Dusenberry, Albert L. Picchioni; Varro E. Tyler, Jr.; Robert L. Van Horne. 


Chemistry 
Lee F. Worrell; Joseph H. Burckhalter; Louis Malspeis; Takeru Higuchi. 


Graduate Instruction 
Dale E. Wurster; Ole Gisvold; Eino Nelson; Charles D. Wilson. 


Pharmacy 
Martin Barr; George E. Osborne; Robert V. Petersen; Byrl E. Benton 


Pharmacy Administration 
R. George Kedersha; Wendle L. Kerr; Francis C. Hammerness; Stephen Wilson. 
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ROSTER OF DELEGATES AND REPRESENTATIVES 
IN ATTENDANCE AT THE SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
OF PHARMACY AUGUST 15-18, 1959 
THE NETHERLANDS HILTON HOTEL, 


CINCINNATI, 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute School of 
Pharmacy: Samuel T. Coker, Norman 
H. Franke, George W. Hargreaves 

University of Arizona College of Phar- 
macy: W. R. Brewer, Richard Childs, 
Vartkes Simonian, Joseph Zapotocky 

University of Arkansas School of Phar- 
macy: R. O. Bachmann, W .D. Eas- 
terly, T. S. Grosicki, S. G. Mittelstaedt, 
W. A. Strickland, Jr. 

University of California School of Phar- 
macy: Donald Brodie, Troy C. Daniels, 
Frank Goyan, Eino Nelson, T. Werner 
Schwarz, Walter Singer 


University of Southern California School 
of Pharmacy: John A. Biles, Edward S 
srady, Wilfred J. Crowell, Alvah G. 
Hall, Orville H. Miller, Willard G. 
Smith 


University of Colorado College of Phar- 
macy: F. C. Hammerness, C. F. Poe, 
C. H. Waldon 


University of Connecticut School of Phar- 
macy: H. M. Beal, R. I. Dauphinais, H. 
G. Hewitt, L. Schramm, A. E. Sch- 
warting, R. K. Thoms 


George Washington University School of 
Pharmacy: Charles W. Bliven, Frank- 
lin D. Cooper 


Howard University College of Pharmacy: 
Chauncey I. Cooper, A. M. Shah, 
Theodore Zalucky 


Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege School of Pharmacy: Matthew T 
Waters 


University of Florida College of Phar- 
macy: Perry A. Foote, L. G. Gramling, 
L. B. Kier, W. E. McConnell, Elbert 
Voss 


Southern College of Pharmacy, Inc.: Oli- 
ver M. Littlejohn, Clifton F. Lord, Jr., 
C. Larry Thomasson 


University of ——. School of Phar- 
macy: Charles artman, Kenneth L. 
Waters, R. C. Wilson 


Idaho State College of Pharmacy: Laur- 
ence E. Gale, N. Marie Huntington 


University of Illinois College of Phar- 
macy: Conrad Blomquist, D. L. Dear- 
~— Bernard Ecanow, J. E. Gearien, 

_R. Kirch, A. J. Perkins, E. P. Siegel, 
s VY. Susina, R. E. Terry, R. F. Voigt, 
George L. Webster 


OHIO 


Butler University College of Pharmacy: 
A. V. R. Beck, D. W. Doerr, William 
Gibson, A. A. Harwood, S. H. Hopper, 
K. L. Kaufman, E. J. Rowe, L. C. 
Weaver, Mildred Wiese 

Purdue University School of Pharmacy: 
G. B. Banker, C. Breckinridge, John E. 
Christian, H. G. DeKay, R. V. Evan- 
son, T. G. Gerding, G. J. Sperandio, 
H. A. Swartz 

Drake University College of Pharmacy: 
Byrl E. Benton, C. B. Granberg 

State University of Iowa College of Phar- 
macy: W. Kerr, John L. Lach, Bill 
Tester, Gail A. Wiese, Louis C. Zopf 

University of Kansas School of Pharmacy: 
Joseph Burckhalter, J. Allen Reese, 
Duane G. Wenzel 


University of Coll 
macy: Charles T. Lesshafit, Jr., 
P. Slone, Harry A. Smith 

Loyola University New Orleans College 
of Pharmacy: Edward J. Ireland 

Northeast Louisiana State College School 


e of Phar- 
Ear! 


of Pharmacy: Dale H. Cronk, John T. 
Goorley, Joseph H. Kern, Ralph M. 
Wilson 


Xavier University College of Pharmacy: 
Lawrence F. Ferring 

University of Maryland School of Phar- 
macy: B. O. Cole, Noel E. Foss, C. T. 
Ichniowski, F. J. Slama, D. E. Shay 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy: C. 


W. Bauer, R. N. Duvall, W. O. Foye, 
H. J. Jenkins, W. E. Lange, J. D 
Matthes, Howard C. Newton, Howard 
L. Reed, J. W. Schermerhorn, M. J. 


Stoklosa, H. W. Youngken 

New — College of Pharmacy: Rus- 
sel Brillhart, LeRoy C. Keagle, 
tabu N. Patel, Herbert A. Perkins 

Ferris Institute Division of Pharmacy: 
Edward P. Claus, Norris W. Dunham 

University of Michigan College of Phar- 
macy: John Autian, Donald Francke, 
Jere E. Goyan, Albert M. Mattocks, 
Ara G. Paul, Tom D. Rowe 

Wayne State University College of Phar- 
macy: Melvin F. W. Dunker, Richard 
K. Mulvey, Stephen Wilson 

University of Minnesota College of Phar- 
macy: Ole Gisvold, W. J. Hadley, G. P. 
Hager, C. V. Netz 

University of Mississippi School of Phar- 
macy: A. A. Dodge, E. L. Hammond, 
Mrs. W. W. Johnson, W. Lewis Nobles 
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St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences: Gerald C. Henney, C. Lee 
Huyck, J. R. McCowan, James R. 
Thayer 

University of Kansas City School of Phar- 
macy: L. L. Eisenbrandt, Noel Nuessle 

Montana State University School of Phar- 
macy: R. L. Van Horne 

Creighton University College of Phar- 
macy: Salvatore J. Greco, Glenden D. 
Redman, Tully J. Speaker 

University of Nebraska College of Phar- 
macy: J. B. Burt, R. D. Gibson, L. D. 
Small 

Rutgers University College of Pharmacy: 
Roy A. Bowers, David Cowen, Robert 
Gerraughty, Michael Iannarone, Louis 

King, R. G. Kedersha, Nicholas G. 
Lordi 

University of New Mexico College of 
Pharmacy: Elmon L. Cataline 

Columbia University College of Phar- 
macy: E. E. Leuallen 

Fordham University College of Pharmacy: 
Albert J. Sica, Rev. Charles T. Taylor, 
S.J. 

lang Island University Brooklyn College 
of P cy: Lyman D. Fonda, Isi- 
dore Greenberg, Paul C. Olsen, Arthur 
G. Zupko 

St. John’s University College of Phar- 
macy: Andrew J. Bartilucci, John J. 
Sciarra 

Union University Albany College of Phar- 
macy: Francis J. O’Brien, Claude Reed 


University of Buffalo School of Phar- 
macy: U. Ballard, G. Levy, L. Lockie, 
D. H. Murray 


University of North Carolina School of 
Pharmacy: Carl T. Bauguess, E. A. 
Brecht, Earl T. Brown, M. A. Cham- 
bers, Sigurdur Jonsson, Fred T. Seme- 
niuk, Edward M. Smith, W. W. Taylor, 
H. O. Thompson 


North Dakota Agricultural College School 
of Pharmacy: Clifton E. Miller, Leo J. 


Schermeister 
Ohio Northern University College of 
Pharmacy: Oscar Araujo, Hugh C. 


Ferguson, Charles O. Lee, Albert C. 
Smith 

Ohio State University College of Phar- 
macy: Jack L. Beal, Frank W. Bope, 
Earl P. Guth, David E. Guttman, Loyd 
E. Harris, Clifton J. Latiolais, Arthur 
C. Lytle, Jr., John W. Nelson, Lloyd 
M. Parks, Rupert Salisbury 

University of Cincinnati College of Phar- 
macy: Raymond Eling, Melvin Hoevel, 
. F. Kowalewski, J. Leon Lichtin, 
Gilbert Schmidt, Carl S. Swisher 


University of Toledo College of Phar- 
macy: Charles H. Larwood 
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Southwestern State College School of 
Pharmacy: W. D. Strother 

University of Oklahoma School of Phar- 
macy: Ralph W. Clark, W. Marvin 
Davis 

Oregon State College School of Phar- 
macy: H. C. Forslund, L. A. Sciuch- 
etti, H. Sisson 

Duquesne University School of Pharmacy: 
John G. Adams, John S. Ruggiero 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 


Science: R. E. Abrams, K. Avis, M 
Barr, Ivor Griffith, L. F. Tice, M 
Wunn 


Temple University School of Pharmacy: 
Frank H. Eby, Arthur James, Harry 
Kostenbauder, Joseph B. Sprowls 

University of Pittsburgh School of Phar- 
macy: J. A. Bianculli, J. D. McEvilla 

University of Rhode Island College of 
Pharmacy: S. A. Bolton, G. E. Os- 
borne, J. E. Sinsheimer, P. F. Smith, 
H. W. Youngken, Jr. 

Medical College of South Carolina School 
of Pharmacy: J. Hampton Hoch, Wil- 
liam A. Prout 

University of South Carolina School of 
Pharmacy: Robert W. Morrison, Rob- 
ert C. Stokes 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts Division of Phar- 
macy: Kenneth Redman, Norval Webb 

University of Tennessee School of Phar- 
macy: L. E. Bingenheimer, William 
Djerf, S. D. Feurt, Karl J. Goldner 

Texas Southern University School of 
Pharmacy: Edward J. Eugere 

University of Houston College of Phar- 
macy: N. M. Ferguson, S. H. Rouse 


University of Texas College of Pharmacy: 


C. C. Albers, R. G. Brown, H. M. Bur- 
lage, Frank Cosgrove, W. L. Guess, 
Mrs. E. J. Hall, W. R. Lloyd, F. V. 


Lofgren, Luther Parker, William Shef- 
field, Kenneth Tiemann, Charles O 
Wilson 

University of Utah College of Pharmacy: 
L. David Hiner, Robert V. Petersen, 
James D. McMahon, Ewart A. Swin- 
yard 

Medical College of Virginia School of 
Pharmacy: Russell Fiske, Walter H 
Hartung, Milton L. Neuroth, W. J 
O'Malley, Ralph M. Ware, Jr., Warren 
E. Weaver 

State College of Washington School of 
Pharmacy: Haakon Bang, Melvin R 
Gibson, Charles F. Martin 

University of Washington College of 
Pharmacy: Lynn R. Brady, Jack E. 
Orr, Elmer M. Plein, Varro E. Taylor, 


Jr. 
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West Virginia University College of Phar- 


macy: J. Lester Hayman 


University of Wisconsin School of Phar- 


macy: L. W. Busse, R. W. Hammel, 
Takeru Higuchi, S. M. Kupchan, A. P. 
Lemberger, Richard Strommen, Ed- 
ward E. Smissman, Glenn Sonnedecker, 
Ernest Steib, David Train, A. H. Uhl 


University of Wyoming College of Phar- 


macy: David W. O'Day 


AFFILIATE MEMBERS—Canada 


University of Alberta Faculty of Phar- 
macy: M. J. Huston 


University of British Columbia Faculty of 
Pharmacy: G. A. Groves, A. W. Mat- 
thews 


PAST PLACES OF MEETING AND 
PAST OFFICERS, AACP 


PLACES OF MEETING 


Richmond, Va., May 8-10, 1900 
St. Louis, Mo., September 19-20, 1901 


. Philadelphia, Pa., September 12-15, 1902 


Mackinac Island, Mich., August 3-5, 1903 
Kansas City, Mo., September 7-8, 1904 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 5-7, 1905 
Indianapolis, Ind., September 5-6, 1906 
New York, N.Y., September 4-5, 1907 
Hot Springs, Ark., September 8-10, 1908 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 17-18, 1909 


. Richmond, Va., May 4-5, 1910 

. Boston, Mass., August 16-17, 1911 

. Denver, Colo., August 20-22, 1912 

. Nashville, Tenn., August 20-21, 1913 

. Detroit, Mich., August 25-26, 1914 

. San Francisco, Calif., August 6-7, 1915 


Philadelphia, Pa., September 1-2, 1916 
Indianapolis, Ind., August 27-28, 1917 


. Chicago, Ill, August 12-13, 1918 
. New York, N.Y., August 25-27, 1919 
. Washington, D.C., May 5-6, 1920 


New Orleans, La., September 5-6, 1921 


. Cleveland, Ohio, August 14-15, 1922 


Asheville, N.C., September 3-4, 1923 


. Buffalo, N.Y., August 25-26, 1924 


Des Moines, Iowa, August 24-25, 1925 


. Philadelphia, Pa., September 13-14, 1926 


St. Louis, Mo., August 22-23, 1927 


. Portland, Me., August 20-21, 1928 
. Rapid City, S. Dak., August 26-27, 1929 
. Baltimore, Md., May 5-6, 1930 


PAST OFFICERS OF 


Presidents 


*Albert A. Prescott —......................- 1900-01 
*Joseph P. Remington ~..................... 1901-02 


dward Kremers . 1902-03 


*Henry K. Rusby 1903-04 
*George B. Kauffman -~.............. . 1904-05 
*Henry M. Whelpley me .. 1905-06 
*Tames H. Beal . 1906-07 
*lohn T. McGill . .. 1907-08 
*Henry P. Hunson 
*William M. Searby . 1909-10 
*Tulius O. Schlotterbeck 
*Albert O. Clark . 1912-13 
*Albert Schneider —. 1913-14 
*Frederick J. Wulling —- 1914-15 
*Harry V. Arny = 1915-16 


32. Miami, Fla., July 27-28, 1931 

33. Toronto, Canada, August 22-23, 1932 

34. Madison, Wis., August 28-29, 1933 

35. Washington, D.C., May 7-8, 1934 

36. Portland, Ore., August 5-6, 1935 

37. Dallas, Texas, August 24-25, 1936 

38. New York, N.Y., August 16-17, 1937 

39. Minneapolis, Minn., August 22-23, 1938 

40. Atlanta, Ga., August 21-22, 1939 

41. Richmond, Va., May 6-7, 1940 

42. Detroit, Mich., August 18-19, 1941 

43. Denver, Colo., August 17-18, 1942 

44. Columbus, Ohio, September 9-10, 1943 

45. Cleveland, Ohio, September 7-8, 1944 

46. Washington, D.C., (Executive Com- 
mittee only), November 8-10, 1945 

7. Pittsburgh, Pa., August 25-27, 1946 

48. Milwaukee, Wis., August 24-25, 1947 

49. San Francisco, Calif., August 8-10, 1948 

50. Jacksonville, Fla., April 24-26, 1949 

51. Atlantic City, N.J., April 29-May 2, 1950 

Buffalo, N.Y., August 26-28, 1951 

Philadelphia, Pa., August 21-22, 1952 

Salt Lake City, Utah, August 16-18, 1953 

Boston, Mass., August 22-24, 1954 

. Miami Beach, Fla., May 1-3, 1955 

. Detroit, Mich., April 8-10, 1956 

New York, N.Y., April 28-30, 1957 

Los Angeles, Calif., April 20-22, 1958 

. Cincinnati, Ohio, August 15-18, 1959 


S 


st 


THE ASSOCIATION 


*Rufus A. Lyman nana 1916-17 
*Henry Kraemer .......... 1917-18 
1918-19 
*Wortley F. Rudd 
*Wilbur J. Teeters ............................ 1920-21 
*Charles H. LaWall —................... 1922-23 
*Charles W. Johnson 1923-24 
*Washington H. Zeigler 1924-25 
1925-26 
*David B. R. Johnson —. 1926-27 
*Edward Spease —. 
*Andrew G. DuMez on 1928-29 
*]. Grover Beard . 1929-30 
*Julius W. Sturmer 1930-31 
*Townes R. Leigh 1931-32 


9. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24. 
25 
26. 
27 
28. 
29 
30 
31 
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*Charles H. Stocking ——................ 1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
*Theodore J. Bradley —..................... 1936-37 
*William G. Crockett 1936-37 
*Hugh C. Muldoon — 1937-38 
1938-39 
Charles H. Rogers ............................... 1939-40 
°H. Evert Kendig —.—..................... 1940-41 
Rudolph A. Kuever -.......................... 1941-42 
1942-43 
Forest J. Goodrich —...................... 1943-44 
Glenn L. Jenkins 1944-46 
Henry S. Johnson —.....-........_ 1946-47 
Arther H. Uni —........ 1947-48 
1948-49 
*Bernard V. Christensen —........... 1949-50 
1950-51 
1952-53 
1955-56 
1956-57 
Vice Presidents 
*Joseph P. Remington —................... 1900-01 
*Edward Kremers ...............................-. 1901-02 
1902-03 
1904-06 
1906-07 
*Alviso B. Stevens -........ 1908-09 
*Elie H. LaPierre ........... 1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
A. 1913-14 
fy 1914-15 
*Refus A. Loman 1915-16 
*Theodore J. Bradley 1916-17 
William Mansfield —...................... 1918-19 
*Washington H. Zeigler —.............. 1920-21 
*Evander F. Kelly ........................_ 1921-22 
*Charles H. Stocking ..................... 1922-23 
*Edward V. Howell ................. 1923-24 
Robert P. Fischelis -.................. 1924-25 
*J. Grover Beard —....... 1925-26 
1927-28 
Charles E. F. Mollett 2.00000 1928-29 


*Henry A. Langenham 1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
Antone O. Mickelsen 1934-35 
1935-36 
*William G. Crockett 1936-37 
Bimer LL. Hammoad —— 1937-38 
Henry S. Johnson 1943-44 
1944-46 
1946-47 
*John F. McCloskey 
1948-49 
Harold G. Hewitt 2... 1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
Kenneth L. Waters ...................... 1953-54 
1954-55 
*John F. McCloskey .......................... 1957-58 
1958-59 
Secretary-Treasurers 
*Wymond H. Bradbury ——............... . 1900-01 
*Wilbur L. Scoville —............_........ 1901-04 
*Julius O. Schlotterbeck —......... 1904-08 
1908-10 
1910-13 
*Theodore J. Bradley ——-................... 1917-22 
Zada M. Cooper 1922-42 
. 1953-56 
George L. Webster 1956- 
Chairmen of Executive Committee 

. 1900-03 
*Henry M. Whelpley ENE . 1903-05 
*William A. Puckner 1905-08 
1920-23 
*Charles B. Jordan .............. 1923-36 
Ernest Little vs . 1936-41 


Charles H. Rogers a 
*B. V. Christensen —........ 
Joseph B. Burt 

Louis C. Zo 

Harold G witt 


*Deceased 


. 1941-43 
.... 1943-48 
1948-53 

.. 1953-58 

. 1958- 


Today there is a mew awareness that pharmacy and philosophy, chemistry 
and culture, engineering and ethics may not be separated if man is to remain man. 


Edward C. Elliott, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 


10, 445 (1946) 


AACP activities in Boulder. The annual convention of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy will be held in Boulder, Colorado be- 
ginning on July 3, 1960. The convention will be followed by the teachers’ 
seminar which this year will cover all areas of pharmaceutical instruction. 

AFPE Teaching Fellowships in Pharmacy Administration. The Ameri- 
can Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education offers Teaching Fellowships in 
Pharmacy (Business) Administration, starting September 1, to applicants selected 
by the Foundation Board of Grants under the following conditions in colleges 
that do not now have an adequate staff in pharmacy administration. 

Applicants : 

1. Must hold at least a B.S. degree in pharmacy. 

2. Must be accepted to a graduate school (or graduate faculty) to major in 
pharmacy (business) administration. In lieu of unqualified admission to a 
graduate school, applicants may submit evidence of tentative admission upon 
satisfactory completion of required undergraduate courses, which must be detailed 
in the letter of tentative admission. 

3. Must present a general plan of study and teaching, covering the total 
anticipated period necessary to complete all requirements for the master’s (or 
higher) degree. This should be signed by the applicant, the dean of the graduate 
school (or official of the faculty supervising his study), and the dean of the 
school of pharmacy. (The Foundation will not consider applicants requiring 
more than three years to complete all requirements for a graduate degree in 
pharmacy (business) administration. ) 

4. Must submit a completed formal application to the Board of Grants, 
together with a resume of professional, business, and teaching experience. 
Colleges of Pharmacy 

5. Must agree to appoint the applicant, if selected by the Board of Grants, 
to the university or college staff, in an appropriate rank (Teaching Fellow, part- 
time Instructor, Teaching Assistant, etc.) for the period (not more than twelve 
months) of the Foundation’s award. 

6. Must notify the Foundation by letter that they will match the requested 
Foundation grant in an equal amount of not less than $1,800 or more than 
$3,000 (the amount to be determined annually by each college), for each twelve 
months’ study and teaching, and pay such combined sum to the Teaching Fellow 
in the manner customarily followed for other staff members. ($3,000 maximum 
applies only to AFPE.) 

Grants for Teaching Fellowships in Pharmacy (Business) Administration 
will be for a maximum period of twelve months. Such grants may be renewed 
for not more than two additional years, under the above conditions. At the 
expiration of a Foundation grant (not more than twelve months each) all com- 
mitments will have been fulfilled and renewal of such grants will be considered 
only upon the joint request of the candidate and the college. Neither the 
Foundation, the college, nor the candidate will be under any obligation as to 
future commitments or affiliation, following graduation or the termination of 
an annual agreement. As with our regular full-time Fellowships, colleges will 
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be expected to refund any portion of the unpaid stipend upon graduation or 
discontinuance of the Teaching Fellowship. Teaching Fellowships do not carry 
an academic allocation for tuition, books, etc. 

Regular full-time fellowships in all fields of pharmacy, including pharmacy 
administration, also are available. 

Applications may be obtained on request from the Secretary of the Founda- 
tion. ‘The completed application and other documents must be received by the 
Foundation by March 15. 

Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships. Gustavus A. 
Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships are awarded for postdoctoral study, 
to qualified scholars, investigating specific problems in the areas of pharmacy. 
These awards are made by the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion in memory of the late Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, from the income from a gift 
to the Foundation by Mr. Pfeiffer. 

Awards may be made on a full-time basis; or on a part-time basis; to regularly 
appointed faculty members, provided that the institution agrees to a proportionate 
reduction in the research fellow’s teaching load for the period of the award. 

Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships are designed to en- 
courage pharmacy faculty members to engage in sound, original investigations, 
either as full-time research projects, or as substantial, though part-time projects, 
in conjunction with a teaching assignment. 

These Memorial Research Fellowships provide a stipend adjusted to the 
previous income level (or part-time academic salary) of each Fellow, on an 
individual basis. An allowance for necessary supplies and technical services 
may also be granted. 

Applications for Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships may 
be made annually, prior to March 15. For application blanks address the Sec- 
retary, Board of Grants of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, 1507 M Street, Northwest, Washington 5, D.C. 

Applicants must submit full details of their education, training and experience, 
and an adequate resume of the status of their research work and its objectives. 
The Board of Grants may request additional information and reserves the right 
to seek recommendations from experts in the field and from the applicants’ 
scientific or academic associates. 

Identification of pharmaceutical scientists, while holding these grants, will 
be as: Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellows. 

Instructions to Authors. Manuscripts submitted to the Editor, reports to 
be published, and articles presented to the sections of the Conference of Teach- 
ers should conform to standard specifications. All material submitted for 
publication should be prepared in a manner that eliminates undue editorial 
changes. Material must be typewritten with double spacing on one side of 
paper 8.5” x 11” in size and with 1” to 1.5” margins, and submitted in original 
and one carbon. All pages should be numbered consecutively. 

For all material, except reports of committees, delegates, and officers, 
the title on the first page should be followed by the author’s name without 
reference to institution of affiliation, title, or degree. Attached to the article 
should be a separate sheet of paper which indicates the title of the paper, the 
author, his position, his highest academic degree, the name of the institution 
from which he attained this degree, and his major field of interest and/or 
specialization relating to the content of the article. 
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Reports of officers, delegates, and committee chairmen to be submitted 
for publication should be headed by the official name of the contributor’s 
office, unit, or committee. The Association name is not necessary in such a 
heading. At the end and on the last page of the report should appear the 
name of the officer, delegate, or committee chairman. No biographical in- 
formation is required for individuals submitting such reports. 

In all articles, except reports, center sub-headings must be used when appro- 
priate. These should not be numbered. Literature citations should be numbered 
immediately following reference and should be numbered consecutively in order 
of appearance in manuscript. These numbers should be full-sized Arabic numer- 
als enclosed in parentheses. Subsequent citations to the same reference should 
be indicated by the original number assigned. References to footnotes through- 
out the text should be numbered consecutively by superscript Arabic numerals, 
but such references in a table should be designed by superscript lower case letters 
beginning with “a.” Literature references should be grouped at the end of the 
article under the heading “References” and in sequence of appearance in the text. 
These should be preceded by the appropriate reference numbers in parentheses. 
The names of all periodicals cited in the list of references must be abbreviated in 
accordance with abbreviations given by Chemical Abstracts in its “List of Periodi- 
cals Abstracted.” Citations of periodicals and books should follow the form re- 
quired by the Scientific Edition, Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. Webster's New International Dictionary is used as the authority for 
spelling and use of terms. A Manual of Style (University of Chicago Press) is 
the authority for form. 

Numbers of less than three digits should be written in words. Numbers of 
three or more digits should be written in Arabic numerals unless occurring at the 
beginning of a sentence, in which case the numeral should be spelled out. Periods 
of time should be written in words. Decimal numbers should always appear in 
figures as well as all numbers expressing per cent. 

The following words should be capitalized: the word committee when referring 
to a specific committee, officer’s titles and the word association when referring 
to the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and its officers, the name of 
a specific department of a specific school, and terms college and school when 
specific ones are meant. The following words should not be capitalized: areas 
of study, academic and equivalent titles unless they precede directly the individ- 
ual’s name or are in apposition, class names, and course names. 

Film titles should be underlined to indicate printing in italics. Abbreviations 
of organizations where the abbreviation is all capital letters should not have 
periods nor spacing (Example: AACP, AFPE, but A.Ph.A.). 

Well-prepared glossy photographic prints are accepted in a limited number. 
The budget of the Journal allows in each volume a limited number of cuts which 
are printed at no cost to the authors. If the Journal is not able to include an 
author’s cuts because of budgetary limitations, the author or the institution rep- 
resented may pay for such cuts to be included. 

Authors wishing to retain photoengravings of illustrations or original draw- 
ings and photographs must indicate this desire when returning proofs. Engrav- 
ings, drawings, and photographs for which no requests are received will be 
destroyed after each issue of the Journal is published. 

Photographs should be submitted in envelopes properly padded to prevent 
damage. All figures submitted must be referred to in the text of the manuscript 
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and should be numbered consecutively with Arabic numerals, e.g., Fig. 1, Fig. 2, 
etc. Titles of figures should be typewritten on separate pieces of paper. Figure 
numbers corresponding to titles should be lightly written in one corner on the 
back of the prints. 

The number of tables submitted should be kept to a minimum. They should 
be constructed to occupy no more than the width of the page, seventy type- 
characters and spaces for regular type and eighty-five for reduced type. 
Committee reports of the Association will be printed in reduced type. All tables 
should be referred to in the text of the manuscript at the appropriate point of 
inclusion, and should be numbered in Roman numerals. The table number and 
title should be placed in a heading above the table. 

The Journal maintains a limited staff; hence, all material not conforming 
to the above specifications will be returned to authors for correction. 

Authors should read galley proofs carefully and compare them with the 
manuscript. All editorial questions, either in the manuscript or proof, should 
be carefully answered. 

In making changes in galley, authors should bear in mind that changing 
the length of any line will probably necessitate resetting the remainder of the 
paragraph. A corresponding condensation or addition can often be made to 
preserve the original length of the line. Excessive changes in proofs will be 
charged to the author. 

Reprints may be obtained at the prices quoted each author when proofs 
are delivered. Reprints must be ordered when the galley proofs are returned 
by the author. If reprints are not ordered at that time, it will be understood 
that no reprints are desired. 

The Editor will be glad to answer any questions authors may have con- 
cerning the specifications indicated above. 


The pharmacist. . . .needs the enrichment of life that comes from an under- 
standing and appreciation of civilization, and he should develop a personal phil- 
osophy of living that is satisfactory to him and makes for a well adjusted life. 


Lloyd E. Blauch, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 682 (1948) 


LYNN STANFORD BLAKE 


It was with sincere and heartfelt regret that his students, friends, and col- 
leagues at Alabama Polytechnic Institute learned of the death of Dean Lynn S. 
Blake on June 23, 1959. 

Dean Lynn S. Blake was born on April 16, 1889, in Coloma, Michigan, where 
he attended a rural school through the eighth grade. He graduated as valedic- 
torian from the High School at Watervliet, Michigan, in 1906. He taught school 
for two years and then entered Western State Normal School at Kalamazoo. 
Upon graduation in 1910, he returned to teaching, serving as principal of the 
public school at Baroda, Michigan, during 1910-11. 

In 1914 he married Florence Ferguson of his home town and to this union 
were born three children. 

In 1911 he began the study of pharmacy at the University of Michigan, and 
earned the B.S. and Ph.C. degrees in the summer of 1913. From 1913 his 
service was continuous as teacher and administrator in the School of Pharmacy 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He was awarded the M.S. degree in pharmacy 
by the University of Michigan in 1929. 

Appointed as acting professor of pharmacy at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in 1913, Dean Blake was promoted to professor in 1915, head professor in 1921, 
and dean in 1941. Dean Blake saw the pharmacy curriculum expand from a 
two year course in 1913 to three years in 1925 ; to four years in 1932. Of a total of 
1,151 graduates of the School of Pharmacy, 824 degrees bear Dean Blake's 
signature. 

The Dean’s associations have been many and varied over the years. He was 
a life member of the American Pharmaceutical Association, an active member of 
the Alabama Pharmaceutical Association, Phi Kappa Phi, Rho Chi, Phi Delta 
Chi, and a member of the Graduate Faculty and Auburn Research Foundation. 
He was a registered pharmacist in Alabama by courtesy of the Alabama State 
Board of Pharmacy who presented him with an honorary life certificate in 1935. 
Numerous articles by him have appeared in American Druggist, Pharmaceutical 
Era, Southeastern Drug Journal, and Annual Reports of the State Department 
of Agriculture. 

When asked what his feelings were with regard to his past experiences, 
Dean Blake replied, “My greatest reward came from the close contacts with 
students I have taught and the service I have been able to render them as an 
administrator.” 

Until his death, Dean Blake retained the respect, loyalty, and friendship of 
students, alumni, fellow teachers, and members of a great profession. 


Samuel T. Coker 
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NEW LITTLE PEOPLE 


Michelle Willette—born November 2, 1959, to Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Willette, Ferris Institute. 


Georgia Kay Peterson—born October 1, 1959, to Dr. and Mrs. Charles K. 
Peterson, Temple University. 


Ann Yates Harris—born May 1, 1959, to Dr. and Mrs. Robert M. Harris, 
Medical College of Virginia. 


Sarah Elizabeth Kier—on November 7, 1959, became the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Lemont B. Kier, University of Florida. 


William Homer Lawrence II—born September 14, 1959, to Dr. and Mrs. 
William Lawrence, University of Houston. 


Gordon Frederick Semeniuk—born October 27, 1959, to Dr. and Mrs. Fred 
T. Semeniuk, University of North Carolina. 


Mr. Kenneth C. Davis, Instructor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, Florida 
A. & M. University, to Miss Laverne R. Pearson, November 20, 1959. 


. .if bright minds are to be drawn into the profession the training program 
must, in all fairness to those persons, present a challenge to them; it must use 
their capacity to the full. 

Lloyd E. Blauch, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 694 (1948) 
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NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Ferris Institute. Dr. Robert J. DiCenzo was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmaceutical chemistry effective December 7, 1959. Dr. 
DiCenzo recently completed the requirements for the Ph.D. at the 
University of Connecticut. 


University of Wisconsin. Dr. William Higuchi has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of pharmacy. Dr. Higuchi is the younger brother 
of Dr. Takeru Higuchi of the Wisconsin staff and received his Ph.D. 
from the University of California. Dr. William Higuchi spent nine- 
teen months at the University of Wisconsin on postdoctoral work and 
has spent two years with the Research Corporation of California. 
Lt. Col. Howard F. Vire has been appointed associate professor of 
military science. Colonel Vire comes to Wisconsin from the position 
of executive officer, U.S. Army Hospital, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Winston J. Durant has been appointed assistant professor 
of pharmacy and director of hospital pharmacy services. Mr. Durant 
was formerly assistant chief pharmacist at the University of Chicago 
Clinics. Capt. George J. Foegen has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of military science. Captain Foegen, a Wisconsin pharmacy 
graduate, joins the faculty after receiving training as assistant battalion 
surgical specialist at Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Theodore Sokoloski has been appointed instructor in 
pharmacy. Mr. Hitoshi Sezaki has been appointed project associate 
in pharmacy, and Mrs. Marjorie A. Filseth has been appointed project 
assistant in pharmacy. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. Mr. H. Russell Albro has been 
appointed instructor of pharmacy administration. 


University of Cincinnati. Mr. James E. Weaver has been appointed in- 
structor of pharmacy. Mr. Weaver received his bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from Purdue University. 


College of the Pacific. Dr. Arnold Alpert has been appointed assistant 
professor of pharmaceutical chemistry. He received his Ph.D. from 
Purdue University. 


Columbia University. Dr. Roger Mantsavinos has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of pharmacology. Dr. Mantsavinos received his Ph.D. 
from Purdue University and for two years was a postdoctoral fellow 
at Yale University. Miss Lena Alhama De Lisser has been appointed 
instructor of chemistry. Miss Alhama De Lisser received her M.S. 
degree from Columbia. 
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CHANGES IN STAFF TITLES 


Ferris Institute. Dr. Karlis K. Kazerovskis has been promoted from 
associate professor of pharmacognosy to professor. 


University of Wisconsin. Dr. James L. Way has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of pharmacology and toxicology. Dr. Ernest W. Stieb 
has been promoted to assistant professor of pharmacy. Dr. Stieb also 
serves as Secretary and Research Associate of the American Institute 
of the History of Pharmacy. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. Dr. Linwood F. Tice 
has been promoted from associate dean of pharmacy to dean of phar- 
macy. Dr. Arthur Osol has been promoted to dean of chemistry. 
Dr. Martin Barr has been promoted to professor of physical pharmacy 
and pharmaceutical research. Mr. Robert E. Abrams has been pro- 
moted to professor of pharmacy administration. Dr. Grafton D. Chase 
has been promoted to director of radiochemistry laboratories. Dr. 
Nathan Rubin has been promoted to professor of organic chemistry. 
Dr. Alfonso R. Gennaro has been promoted to associate professor of 
chemistry. 


Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. Mr. Berl S. Alstodt has been promoted 
from associate professor of pharmaceutical chemistry to professor. 
Mr. Chester L. Riess has been promoted from assistant professor of 
English to associate professor. Mr. Abraham Kreiser has been pro- 
moted from instructor of pharmacy to assistant professor. Mr. Anatol 
Mancott has been promoted from assistant in chemistry to instructor 
of chemistry. Mr. Everett R. Rand has been promoted from assistant 
in pharmacy to instructor of pharmacy. 


I have no pride in being right for myself. I do have pride that, acting 
together, we shall be right for pharmacy. 
Edward C. Elliott, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 10, 457 (1946) 


New Editor. The AACP Executive 
Committee in its Interim Meeting in Chicago 
in November chose Dr. C. Boyd Granberg 
to succeed the present Editor of this journal 
on January 1, 1961. Dr. Granberg, Professor 
of Pharmacy, Drake University, will be the 
third Editor in the twenty-four year history 
of this journal. The late Dr. Rufus A. Lyman 
founded the Journal in 1937, and edited it 
for nineteen years. The present Editor had 
asked to be relieved of the editorial respon- 
sibility at the end of 1960, at which time he 
will have completed five years in the position. 

Rodman speaks. Dr. Morton J. Rod- 
man, Rutgers University, recently gave a 
twelve-week series of radio talks on Station 
WOR, New York, entitled “Drugs and Your 
Nervous System”. 

Miss Murphy elected. Miss Marie Mur- 
phy, Rutgers University, was recently elected 
vice president of the New Jersey Chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association. 

Iannarone elected. Professor Michael 
Iannarone, Rutgers University, has been elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Northern New 
Jersey Branch of the A.Ph.A. 

Wilson speaks. Dean Stephen Wilson, 
Wayne State University, was one of thirty- 
four Detroit area residents who spoke at 
the Michigan Health Council’s Regional 
Health Conference. The Conference brought 
up-to-date information on health careers and 
local health problems to high school and 
university students, counselors, parents, and 
others interested in a health career. In addi- 
tion to pharmacy, speakers represented ca- 
reers in medicine, education, dentistry, veter- 
inary medicine, hospitals, local health depart- 
ments, industry, nursing, and communication. 

Wilson to Toledo. Dean Stephen Wil- 
son, Wayne State University, spoke at the 
pharmacy seminar of the University of Tol- 
edo. His topic was “Windsor, Canada, Pre- 
scription Insurance Plan”. 

AAUW membership. In a recent change 
of its rules for membership, the American 
Association of University Women in the 
future will consider academically eligible all 
graduates of approved institutions regardless 
of the course of study pursued in those in- 
stitutions by prospective members. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from A Guide for AAUW 
Branch Membership Chairmen: 


Membership 
Basis 
Any woman holding a degree from an 
institution approved by the Association 
or an approved degree from an institu- 
tion recognized by the Committee on 
Standards of the International Federation 
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of University Women, is eligible for mem- 
bership in the Association on presentation 
of her proper credentials and payment 
of dues to either the Association Treasur- 
er or a branch treasurer. 

To qualify for AAUW membershi 
approval, an institution must have high 
academic rating, provide a basic founda- 
tion of liberal education, make adequate 
provision for women students, give sig- 
nificant recognition to women in all 
aspects of the life of the institution, and 
maintain academic freedom in its admin- 
istrative and teaching bodies. Requirements 
for AAUW approval emphasize the im- 
portance of liberal content and balance 
in a college curriculum. 


North Carolina in new building. The 
University of North Carolina School of 
Pharmacy occupied its new building Novem- 
ber 16. This new facility is located in the 
area of the other units of the Division of 
Health Affairs of the University, the School 
of Dentistry, the School of Medicine, the 
School of Nursing, and the School of Public 
Health. The School of Pharmacy has more 
than 65,000 square feet of functional floor 
area. (Editor's Note. An extensive article 
with accompanying pictures of the new school 
will appear in the Spring issue.) 

Teeters dies. Dean Emeritus Wilbur J. 
Teeters, State University of Iowa, died sud- 
denly in December in Iowa City. Dean Teet- 
ers was active on the lowa staff for over 
sixty-four years. He was Secretary-Treasurer 
of the AACP 1913-17, AACP Vice President 
1910-11, and AACP President 1920-21. Dean 
Teeters was in his nineties at the time of 
his death. A memorial will be published in 
the Spring issue. 

Dauphinais to A.PhA. Professor Ray- 
mond J. Dauphinais has resigned his position 
as assistant professor of pharmacy at the 
University of Connecticut effective February 
1, 1960 to become director of the new A.Ph.A. 
Legal Division. Mr. Dauphinais received his 
B. S. in pharmacy from the University of 
Illinois, his LL.B. from the University of 
Florida, and his LL.M. (in trade regulation) 
from New York University Graduate School. 
The new Legal Division will make it pos- 
sible for the A.Ph.A. to more effectively 
inform its membership about legislation and 
regulatory matters concerned with profes- 
sional services, drug distribution, and public 
health. 

Kahl receives grant. Dr. Raymond J. 
Kahl, Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemis- 
try, University of Wyoming, has received a 
two-year grant of $10,439 from the National 
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Heart Institute. This is a continuation of a 
three-year grant Dr. Kahl received in 1956. 

Ferris receives grants. The division of 
Pharmacy of Ferris Institute has recently 
received the following grants: $5,000 from 
Parke, Davis & Company for use in the 
teaching program; $200 annual scholarship 
for five years from the Heyboer Wholesale 
Drug Company of Grand Rapids; two $200 
scholarships from the Hazeltine and Perkins 
Wholesale Drug Company of Grand Rapids. 

ACA convention. Pharmaceutical edu- 
cators taking part in the Annual Convention 
of the American College of Apothecaries in 
Bal Harbour, Florida, February 13-17 include 
Professor Robert E. Abrams (Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science) presenting 
the Secretary’s report; Dean Louis C. Zopf 
(State University of Iowa) presenting the 
report of the Pharmaceutical Education Com- 
mittee; Mr. Richard Strommen (University 
of Wisconsin) presenting the paper “A Pro- 
fessional Publicity Plan for the Pharmacist” 
and Dean Perry A. Foote (University of 
Florida) who will preside at the meeting 
February 16. 

Sonnedecker to Texas. Dr. Glenn Son- 
nedecker, Director, American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy and Associate Profes- 
sor at the University of Wisconsin, is one 
of eight speakers at the University of Texas 
third annual visiting lecture series. He will 
speak on the topics “To Be or Not to Be— 
Professional”, “The Artist and the Pharma- 
cist”, and “Health Insurance, as an Interna- 
tional Trend Affecting Pharmacy.” 

A.Ph.A. officers. Pharmaceutical educa- 
tors recently elected A.Ph.A. Council mem- 
bers include Dean Roy A. Bowers (Rutgers 
University) and Dean Linwood F. Tice 
(Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Sci- 
ence). 

Bang resigns. Dr. Haakon Bang, Wash- 
ington State University, has resigned from 
his position as dean to return to teaching 
and research at Washington State. Dr. 
Allen I. White, WSU Professor of Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry, replaced Dr. Bang 
as dean February 1, 1960. 

Hammarlund resigns. Dr. E. Roy Ham- 
marlund, Associate Professor of Phar- 
macy, Washington State University, has 
resigned effective the end of the current 
academic year to assume a similar posi- 
tion at the University of Washington. 

A.Ph.A. commission on careers. A Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Careers in 
Pharmacy has been activated by the A.Ph.A. 
to assist the centralized recruitment activity 
recently established at the Washington 
A.Ph.A. Headquarters. The following organ- 
izations have been invited to membership in 
the Commission: American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, American College of 
Apothecaries, American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education, American Foundation for 


Pharmaceutical Education, American Society 
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of Hospital Pharmacists, Federal Wholesale 
Druggists Association, National Association 
of Chain Drug Stores, National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, National Association 
of Retail Druggists, National Conference of 
State Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries, 
National Pharmaceutical Association, Nation- 
al Wholesale Druggists Association, Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the Proprietary Association. 

New journal. Academic Press, Inc. has 
announced the publication early in 1960 of 
a new journal entitled Analytical Biochemis- 
try. It will be edited by Alvin Nason, 
McCollum-Pratt Institute, Johns Hopkins Un- 
iversity. Volume I will be composed of six 
issues, and the subscription price is $15.00. 


ASP officers. The newly-formed Amer- 
ican Society of Pharmacognosy recently an- 
nounced the officers elected for its first 
year in existence. Dr. Varro E. Tyler, Jr. 
(University of Washington), President; Pro- 
fessor Norman R. Farnsworth (University 
of Pittsburgh), Vice President; Dr. Frank 
L. Mercer (St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
and Allied Sciences), Secretary; and Dr. 
Frank A. Crane (University of Illinois), 
Treasurer. The Executive Committee mem- 
bers elected are Dean Edward P. Claus 
(Ferris Institute) for one year; Dr. Carl H. 
Johnson (University of Florida) for two 
years; Dr. David Carew (State University 
of Iowa) for three years. 


Leuallen resigns. Dean E. E. Leuallen, 
Columbia University College of Pharmacy, 
has resigned his position as dean effective 
when a successor is named. Dr. Leuallen 
has served as dean since July 1, 1952. Sub- 
sequent to the effective date of his resigna- 
tion, Dr. Leuallen will devote full time to 
academic responsibilities as professor of 
pharmacy and director of the college’s phar- 
macy laboratories. 

Recruiting seminar. A seminar for re- 
cruiting personnel was held at Butler Uni- 
versity December 2. The seminar was con- 
ceived by the faculty of Butler College of 
Pharmacy and was executed in cooperation 
with Purdue University School of Pharmacy 
and the Indiana Pharmaceutical Association 
Attendance was by special invitation. The 
and reception was excellent. 


response 
Butler hosts key personnel. On Decem- 
ber 12, county superintendents, principals, 


guidance personnel, and science teachers were 
guests at a dinner sponsored by the Indian- 
apolis Retail Druggists Association in coop- 
eration with the Butler University College 
of Pharmacy. Dean K. L. Kaufman spoke 
on developments in pharmaceutical education 
on the short program immediately following 
the dinner. Entertainment included a basket- 
ball game 

Burckhalter lecture tour. Dr. J. H. 
Burckhalter, University of Kansas, returned 
early in December from a thirty-five day 
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speaking tour which took him around the 
world. During this trip he presented lectures 
and visited research institutes, colleges of 
pharmacy, and pharmaceutical manufacturers 
in London, Cairo, Lucknow, Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kyoto, and Seoul. Dr. Burckhalter spoke 
on cancer therapy and anti-amebic agents. 
At Lucknow he presented a paper before 
the International Symposium on Amebiasis 
The tour was sponsored by the National 
Cancer Institute. 

Hartung elected fellow. Dr. Walter H. 
Hartung, Medical College of Virginia, has 
been elected a Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. 

Hartung lectures. Dr. Walter H. Har- 
tung, MCV, spoke before a chemistry seminar 
at the University of North Carolina on 
December 10 and at the Virginia Institute 
of Scientific Research December 18 on the 
topic “Palladium Catalysis”. 

McCutcheon receives grants. Dr. R. S 
McCutcheon, Oregon State College, has re- 
ceived grants totaling $10,800. A grant of 
$5,400 was received from the U.S. Public 
Health Service to support studies on adren- 
ergic receptors. A $3,600 grant was received 
from the Smith Kline & French Foundation 
in support of graduate students in pharma- 
cology, and a grant of $1,800 was received 
from the Hoffman-LaRoche Company to 
support a fellowship in the study of the 
cardiovascular properties of trimethylben- 
zamide. 

Sciuchetti to meeting. Dr. Leo A. 
Sciuchetti, Oregon State College, in October 
attended a meeting in San Francisco of the 
directors of Undergraduate Research Parti- 
cipation Programs sponsored by the NSF. 
About eighty directors of programs in col- 
leges west of the Mississippi attended. Six 
pharmacy students participated in a summer 
program in pharmacognosy at Oregon State 
College last year. 


Foundation formed. Oregon State Col- 
lege School of Pharmacy recently founded 
the Pharmacy Foundation of Oregon State 
College to promote the growth, progress, 
and general welfare of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion; research, and graduate study. 


PCP grants. Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science has received $11,987 
from the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the purchase of equipment and 
materials to be used in the educational and 
training program in the field of nuclear 
technology. This is the second grant to the 
College from the AEC. The College has 
received also a grant of $27,300 from the 
National Science Foundation to support a 
summer institute in radiochemistry for high 
school and college science teachers. This, too, 
is the second such grant received. 

Florida research plan. The University 
of Florida College of Pharmacy has made 
arrangements with a high school in Florida 
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to give research problems to nine of its 
superior students who will consult with the 
College of Pharmacy faculty. 

MCP faculty grants. Dr. Winthrop E. 
Lange and Dr. Howard J. Jenkins, Massa- 
chusetts College of Pharmacy, have been 
awarded a grant of $9,000 from the U.S. 
Public Health Service to support a two-year 
study on the structure-activity relationship 
of diabetogenic compounds. The several pro- 
jt cts include organic synthesis and pharma- 
co] ogy. 

MCP grant. The U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission has granted the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy the sum of $3,792 for 
the purchase of equipment and materials to 
be used in the educational and training pro- 
gram in the field of nuclear technology as 
applied to the life sciences. A radioisotope 
service facility under the direction of Dr. 
John W. Schermerhorn and Professor James 
Mickles will be established to support grad- 
uate research in pharmacy, chemistry, and the 
biological sciences. 

Mantsavinos receives grant. Dr. Roger 
Mantsavinos, Columbia University, has re- 
ceived an initial research grant of $10,631 
from the National Cancer Institute for a 
program of study of nucleic acid metabolism. 
The work will be done in collaboration with 
Dr. Stephen Zamenhof of the Department 
of Biochemistry of the Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Data receives grant. Dr. John B. Data, 
Purdue University, has received a three-year 
NIH grant totaling $41,595 to investigate the 
relationship of chemical structure and drug 
action of digitalis constituents. 


Ramstad receives grant. Dr. Egil Ram- 
stad has received a NIH grant of $23,000 
for studies on the conversion of protein 
material to alkaloids by the ergots. 

Lee honored. Dr. Charles O. Lee, Ohio 
Northern University, was among three dis- 
tinguished pharmacists to receive special Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin citations during the 
Wisconsin Pharmacy Institute and Hospital 
Pharmacy Institute. Dr. Lee received his 
Ph.D. degree from the University of Wis- 
consin and was a member of the Purdue 
University faculty for thirty years prior to 
his retirement from that institution. 


Blicke recognized. Dr. F. F. Blicke, 
University of Michigan, has received the 
highest honor the University of Michigan 
can give a faculty member. He was selected 
as the Henry Russel Lecturer. Recommenda- 
tion of the annual Russel Lecturer is made 
to the University of Michigan Regents by 
the Research Club Council, in consultation 
with former lecturers. Professor Blicke will 
deliver the Russel Lecture in the spring. The 
honorarium for the lectureship is $1,250. 

Parks elected. Dean Lloyd M. Parks, 
Ohio State University, was elected National 
President of Rho Chi Society in a recent 
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mail ballot election. Dr. Parks was National 
Secretary-Treasurer from 1953 to 1957, was 
National Vice President from 1957-1959, has 
served on a number of committees of the 
Society and was for several years the So- 
ciety’s delegate to the American Association 
of College Honor Societies. 

Arizona receives grant. The College of 
Pharmacy of the University of Arizona has 
received an unrestricted grant of $3,000 from 
Smith Kline & French Foundation. The funds 
are to be used to support the newly instituted 
Ph.D. program of the College. 

Davis receives grant. Dr. W. Marvin 
Davis, University of Oklahoma, recently 
received a three-year research grant from 
the National Institute for Neurological Dis- 
eases and Blindness for $43,793 for “A Study 
of Neuro-endocrine Factors in Mammalian 
Twenty-four Hour Rhythms”. 


Brooklyn grants. The Research Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn College of Pharmacy re- 
cently announced that it has received two 
grants, one from the National Institutes of 
Health, the other from Carter Products, Inc. 
Dr. Shirley D. Kraus, Associate Professor of 
Pharmacology, was awarded the NIH grant 
for the study of the steroid hormone-like 
action of glycyrrhetinic acid. The Carter 
Products, Inc. award was made to Dr. James 
W. Ingalls, Associate Professor of Phar- 
macology, for studies in experimental heart 
disease. 

Van Matre receives grant. Dr. N. S. 
Van Matre, College of the Pacific, has been 
awarded a research contract by the Office 
of Naval Research for $35,000. Dr. Van 
Matre is studying methods of applying the 
avian embryo to some of the problems in 
toxicology. 

Kihara receives grant. Mrs. C. Kihara 
is the recipient of a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society to support research 
on the pharmacology of certain alkaloids 
of narcissus. 

New COP programs. The School of 
Pharmacy of the College of the Pacific now 
offers graduate work leading to the MS. 
degree in pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemis- 
try, and physiology-pharmacology. A_ six- 
year optional undergraduate program is now 
available at COP. 


Reprint available. Pharmacognosists and 
pharmacy historians will be interested in 
the availability of a thirty-four page reprint 
of an article by Dr. G. E. Trease of the 
University of Nottingham entitled “The 
Spicers and Apothecaries of the Royal 
Household in the Reigns of Henry III, Ed- 
ward I and Edward II”. This can be pur- 
chased from Mr. Lewis Thorpe, Editor, 
Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, for five 
shillings. 

VA appointments. Pharmacy work in 
Veterans Administration hospitals offers 


young men above-average opportunity for 
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a professional and financial future, Vernon 
O. Trygstad, Director of Pharmacy Service 
for the VA in Washington, D.C., announced 
recently. 

Recently revised Civil Service standards 
provide beginning salaries for VA staff or 
non-supervisory pharmacists of from $4,980 
to $5,985, with future increases to $6,885. 
The salary range for VA chief pharmacists 
is $6,505 to $11,090. 

Other positions offering proportionate sal- 
aries include assistant chief pharmacist and, 
at some hospitals and outpatient clinics, 
pharmacist-in-charge of pharmacy subdivi- 
sions. 

The highly integrated programs of VA 
hospitals allow the skilled and experienced 
pharmacist to choose from a variety of 
activities that furnish experience for promo- 
tion to high-grade administrative and pro- 
fessional pharmacy posts, Mr. Trygstad 
pointed out. 

He said these include administration, furn- 
ishing professional information and advising 
the medical staff on drug properties, research 
on development and improvement of phar- 
maceuticals, and professional prescription 
work. 

The VA needs qualified pharmacists with 
potential for administrative development for 
its system of 170 hospitals and some 100 
outpatient clinics, Mr. Trygstad said. 

Pharmacists may apply to the Executive 
Secretary, United States Board of Civil 
Service Examiners, Veterans Administration 
Central Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


AIHP historical display. The American 
Institute of the History of Pharmacy an- 
nounces completion of a new type of his- 
torical project, a window display unit de- 
signed for maximum flexibility and for 
exhibit under a variety of circumstances. 
Collaborators on the project were George B 
Griffenhagen of Washington, D.C., and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The unit consists of ten display cards, 
nine by twelve inches, and a _ five-page 
illustrated brochure full of suggestions and 
ideas for making most effective use of the 
material. Non-members may obtain the dis- 
play for $3.00 postpaid. New members of 
the Institute may receive the display unit 
as one of the initial membership benefits 

The ten cards, on one side, carry out the 
theme of the evolution of drug containers. 
The reverse side of the cards provides a 
second display on the theme of the history 
of equipment commonly used by the pharma- 
cist. Either antique or modern pieces of 
equipment may be selected to exhibit with 
the cards. 

Early reactions confirm that the display 
unit provides the basis for an unusually 
effective professional exhibit, completely 
adaptable to space requirements, and suitable 
for the pharmacy, hospital, school, or any 
public exhibition space. 
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AIHP slide talk. “The Great Pharma- 
cist-Chemist Carl Scheele” will come before 
audiences of laymen and pharmacists through 
an address with twenty slides (2 x 2), just 
issued by the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy for presentation locally 
by pharmacists. Prepared with the collabora- 
tion of George Urdang and Ernst W. Stieb, 
the slide-lecture tells in word and picture 
something of the life and work of the 
Swedish chemist Scheele, who is sometimes 
referred to as “the greatest pharmacist of 
all time.” It touches the highlights of the 
activities of the man who discovered oxygen 
(before 1773), the fruit acids, tungsten, 
molybdenum, and glycerin. 

The talk—which takes about twenty-five to 
thirty minutes to present—is suitable for 
showing to pharmacy groups, high school 
science clubs, and laymen’s service clubs. 
The text may be edited easily to conform 
to the style of the particular speaker or the 
comprehension of the particular audience. 

The twenty-slide talk with text, based on 
Urdang’s biography of Scheele, is loaned to 
Institute members without charge, or may be 
purchased. 

Pergamon Institute announcement. Per- 
gamon Institute, a non-profit organization, 
was formed in Washington, D.C., in 1957 for 
the purpose of making available to English- 
speaking scientists, doctors and engineers 
(from all countries that are members of the 
United Nations), the results of scientific, 
technological and medical research and de- 
velopment in the Soviet Union and other 
countries in the Soviet orbit. The Institute 
maintains offices in Washington, London, 
and Oxford. 

Since the formation of the Institute, the 
value of its work has been receiving increas- 
ing recognition from international, govern- 
mental, and industrial organizations. 

The Institute came into being to fill the 
urgent need for a service which would make 
available the latest information on significant 
results of research and development in the 
USSR and Eastern Europe. Today this 
need is, if anything, even more apparent, 
since the interest of scientists and technicians 
the world over in Soviet developments con- 
tinues to grow far more rapidly than does 
the number of scientists who know Russian 

It is one of the primary tasks of the 
Pergamon Institute to fill this need quickly 
by the initiation of large-scale translation 
programmes of complete journals and books, 
as well as of individual papers, in all the 
critical fields of science, technology, and 
medicine. 

The following are the projects which have 
already been started or are being planned 
by the Institute in association with and with 
the financial assistance of various govern- 
ment departments, learned societies, and pri- 
vate organizations, and some of the services 
which are available. 


Review volumes. 1. The Pergamon In- 
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stitute’s aim of commissioning a series of 
review volumes, with complete bibliographies, 
covering broad areas of Russian scientific, 
medical and technical progress has 
paralleled by the decision of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ Institute of Scientific In- 
formation to produce such volumes (ltogi 
nauki) covering both Soviet and foreign 
developments. The Pergamon Institute has 
made special arrangements with the Insti- 
tute of Scientific Information to be kept fully 
informed on this series and to receive 
advance copies. The Institute will arrange 
the translation and publication of all volumes 
or parts of volumes considered by its com- 
petent scientific advisers to be of interest 
and value. 

World technical press digest. 2. The Per- 
gamon Institute is also planning publications 
based on the Express Information Service 
of the Academy of Sciences. The latter con- 
sists of forty-eight separate weekly journals 
covering all important industrial subjects. 
These contain precis of the most significant 
articles published anywhere in the world in 
all languages other than Russian. The Insti- 
tute will adapt this unique selection for use 
in the West. In particular a Soviet contribu- 
tion will be added. 

Dictionaries. 3. The Institute has recent- 
ly announced a comprehensive program for 
the preparation of Russian-English scientific 
and technical dictionaries and glossaries 
which will both fill an immediate need in 
many fields and also provide the basis for 
a new and exhaustive Russian-English Tech- 
nical and Scientific Dictionary which will 
take into consideration the many borrowings 
from Russian in modern Chinese scientific 
terminology. 

USSR journals now available in an English 
edition. 4. The Institute now publishes a 
number of selected Russian journals in trans- 
lation : 

Atomnaya Energiya (Atomic Energy)— 
selected papers 


Electric Technology U.S.S.R.—selected 
papers 

Pavlov Journal of Higher Nervous Ac- 
tivity 


Problems of Psychology—selected papers 

Problems of Cybernetics 

U.S.S.R. Patents and Inventions 

Problems of Virology 

Problems of Hematology and Blood 
Transfusion 

Journal of Microbiology, Epidemiology 
and Immunobiology 

Biophysics 

Problems of Oncology 

The Sechenov Physiological Journal of 
the U_S.S_R. 

Physics of Metals and Metallography 

Abstracts of U.S.S.R. Metallurgy 

Radio Engineering 

Radio Engineering and Electronics 

Telecommunications 

Applied Mathematics and Mechanics 
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Translation program of important Russian 
books. 5. The Institute is also assisting 
with the translation and publication of im- 
portant Russian books on science, technology, 
and medicine. Lists of titles already pub- 
lished, in preparation and projected are given 
as an appendix to this document. A note- 
worthy feature of the Institute’s work is 
the cooperation which is being received from 
Soviet authors whose books are being trans- 
lated. In many cases the additions which 
the authors have made especially for the 
Pergamon Institute ensure that the English 
edition of their work is the most up-to-date 
in print. Some titles are now being received 
in manuscript and the English edition should 
therefore appear almost simultaneously with 
the Russian. Professor Krinov is now writ- 
ing a book on giant meteorites especially for 
the Institute and further specially commis- 
sioned works are projected. The high degree 
of cooperation achieved has been most val- 
uable for the work of the Institute. 

Institute services. Available to learned so- 
cieties, Government departments, trade asso- 


ciations, individual scientists, doctors, and 
engineers. 
Listing and abstracting services. 1. The 


Institute will from time to time make avail- 
able free of charge or at a nominal charge 
lists of significant articles and books in 
various subjects from the USSR and other 
countries in the Soviet orbit. The Institute 
will also publish in the pages of its transla- 
tion journals abstracts or full titles of art- 
icles which have not been accepted for pub- 
lication in the translated edition. Persons 
interested in any article so listed may obtain 
from the Institute a full English translation 
which will be supplied with a minimum of 
delay. (See section 6 below. ) 

Bibliographical services. 2. The Institute 
will undertake to supply, on request, detailed 
and exhaustive bibliographical information on 
work published in the USSR and other Soviet 
orbit countries on all subjects in the field 
of science, technology, and medicine; such 
services will be quoted for and charged at 
cost. 

Critical evaluation of Russian publications 
3. The Institute with the assistance of its 
scientific staff will undertake, on request, 
critical evaluation, and selection of any work 
published in the field of science, technology, 
and medicine in the USSR and other Sovict 
orbit countries. The Institute will also provide 
abstracts and resumes of such publications. 

Books, journals and microfilms. 4. The 
Institute will provide, with the cooperation 
of the respective National Academies of Sci- 
ences of the USSR and other Soviet orbit 
countries, to learned Societies, Government 
departments, and industrial organizations, 
books and journals published in the USSR 


Tact is a virtue which is hard to define, but it is closely related 
Robert A. Hardt, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 297 (1948) 
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and the Soviet orbit countries, including 
microcards and microfilms when available 
of books and articles published over the 


past twenty years in these countries, includ- 
ing material published during the 1939-1945 
war as far as available. 

Translations—books and journals. 5. The 
Institute will undertake the additional trans- 
lation of selected journals and books if suit- 
able recommended by learned socieies, gov- 
ernment departments, or trade associations. 

Translations—articles and extracts. 6. 
The Institute can undertake, with the aid of 
its expert panel of translators, resident all 
over the world, translation work in all 
branches of science, technology, and medi- 
cine from and into any language, including 
Chinese and Japanese. The charge for such 
a translation will be on a cooperative, cost- 
sharing basis (currently 40/ - or $6.00 per 
1,000 Russian words). Rates quoted under 
this scheme will be kept under review, with 
the aim of passing the benefit of increased 
sales over a period to all users of the 
translation service. 

Reciprocal services. 7. The Institute will 
make available to learned societies and in- 
dividual scientists, doctors, and engineers 
throughout the world reciprocal services on 
the same non-profit basis in return for their 
cooperation. 

Information service for press, radio and 
television. 8 Russia still regarded as 
something of an enigma but, nowadays, it is 
one of the best documented countries in the 
world for those who know Russian. The 
Institute, through its numerous contacts with 
the USSR, is able to provide the information 
required by the press, radio and television. 

Soviet patents. 9. The Institute receives 
all Soviet patents and can supply copies or 
translations. The journal USSR Patents and 
Inventions, published in English for the In- 


is 


stitute, will guide subscribers in selecting 
what is of interest to them. 
Translators needed. The Institute is al- 


ways in need of qualified scientists, tech- 
nologists, and doctors with a knowledge of 
the Russian language who would be able 
and willing to undertake translation work on 
a spare-time basis for which they would 
be remunerated. 
Financial support assistance 


other 


needed Non-profit foundations, industrial 
corporations, government departments, 
learned societies, and individual scientists 


desiring to assist in any way with this im- 
portant program should write to the Admin- 
istrative Secretary of the Institute outlining 
their ideas and suggestions. 

The address of Pergamon Institute is 1404 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 
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Measurement of 
Henry K. Beecher. 
Press, New York 16, New York, 
xvi + 496 pp., 19 tbls. $12.75. 


This comprehensive work by the chief of 
the Harvard Anesthesia Laboratory summar- 
izes his pioneer studies of the past dozen 
years on ways to measure drug induced 
changes in sensations and symptoms. 

While Dr. Beecher has set forth his views 
and methods in numerous publications, in- 
cluding several recent reviews, this volume 
is the first full treatment of the subject to 
appear in book form. As such, this summary 
makes a signal contribution to clinical phar- 
macology, an area of medical biology only 
just now emerging as a distinct scientific 
discipline. 

Most clinical reports on new drugs consist 
mainly of opinions and impressions. They 
rarely bring forth data obtained by scientific- 
ally designed studies. Properly controlled 
clinical observations are difficult to come by 
even when the drug being tested produces 
clear-cut objective changes. When the agent 
is supposed to affect “feelings” and symp- 
toms favorably, trustworthy results are rare 
indeed. 

Such inadequate clinical trials serve mainly 
as grist for the mill of those who grind out 
advertising copy for pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. Their unfounded claims for the virtues 
of various new products confuse both the 
doctor with a patient to treat and those of us 
who want to convey honest evaluations of new 
drugs to our students 

Recently, however, a number of useful re- 
views and books, and a new journal have 
appeared that emphasize methods of evaluat- 
ing drugs quantitatively in controlled clinical 
trials. This book by Dr. Beecher is probably 
the best single source of such information. 

Actually, it is really two books. The first 
half of volume deals with ways of 
measuring the effects of drugs on pain. This 
is probably the most comprehensive review 
of that important area of neuropharmacology 
ever published. The various sections deal 
with all the principal techniques for produc- 
ing pain experimentally in animals and hu- 
mans as well as with the author’s own con- 
tributions to the evaluation of analgesic drugs 
on patients suffering from pathological or 
post-operative pain 

TI section of 


Subjective Responses, 
Oxford University 
1959. 


the 


The second the book contains 
discussions dealing with the effects of drugs 
on a wide variety of other sensations and 


symptoms. These include such subjects a 
sedation, sleep, nausea, itching, cough, eu 
phoria, and dysphoria 
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Typical of the author’s approach in the 
second part of the book is his handling of 
the chapter on psychotomimetic drugs. He 
begins by discussing the historical background 
of studies on these agents. After covering 
the originally observed facts and stating the 
chief concepts of research in this field of 
psychopharmacology, he proceeds to present 
current views concerning all aspects of these 
drugs. Throughout his discussion of psycho- 
togens, the author emphasizes the requirements 
of well-designed studies, and he is quite blunt 
in pointing out the lack of adequate controls 
in the bulk of the work that has been done 
in this field up to now. 

The value of the volume is enhanced by a 
bibliography of over a thousand papers and 
by an index which includes the names of all 
the authors mentioned in the text as well as 
all the principal topics discussed. This abun- 
dance of references and leads should help 
give the interested reader easy access to fur- 
ther information on all the many subjects 
dealt with. 

This book belongs in the library of every 
teacher presenting advanced areas of pharma- 
cology to graduate students. No clinical in- 
vestigator should be without it either. Un- 
fortunately, I have the feeling that the author 
will remain for many years to come a voice 
crying in the wilderness, insofar as the impact 
of his ideas on clinical evaluation of new 
compounds is concerned. 

For, though the author’s basic purpose is 
to show that a quantitative approach to the 
study of sensation, mood, and symptoms is 
both possible and rewarding, I'm afraid that 
there are too few investigators ready, willing, 
and able to conduct clinical studies at the level 
he advocates. Too many of the published 
clinical papers are bought and paid for by 
commercial interests that are less interested in 
the truth than in exploiting some gimmick 
for grabbing a fast buck. 

Morton J. Rodman 
Rutgers University 


The Clinical Evaluation of New Drugs, 
S. O. Waife and A. P. Shapiro, Editors. 
First Edition. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 
New York, New York, 1959. x + 223 
pp., 1 fig., 5 tbls. $7.50. 

The clinical evaluation of new drugs can 
lead to conclusive results only if the game 
is played according to an emerging set of 
rules. The familiar and misleading impres- 
sions or testimonials of the “drug testers” 
that make up the bulk of the published work 
in this area result from disregard of the con- 
ventions. Protestations of objectivity and 
discussions of the circumstances forcing com- 
promises are no longer sufficient to obligate 
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us to read a paper to its conclusion, much 
less base our judgments on it. The work of 
the small group of people doing careful work 
in clinical pharmacology shows that there is 
plenty of room for individual ingenuity and 
experiment but also emphasizes that clinical 
trials are in the nature of assays that demand 
standardization in certain general respects. 

Obviously, then, Waife and Shapiro’s book 
should immediately attract sympathetic in- 
terest. The need is so great that it is dis- 
appointing to have to react ambivalently to it. 

The small book is a collection of sixteen 
chapters by fourteen authors divided into a 
first half dealing with general topics and a 
second part discussing problems of drug 
evaluation in a few functional systems. 

The first part of the book suffers because 
the light hand of the editors permitted a 

reat heterogeneity of approach. To permit 
= to claim a “post-war antipathy toward 
science” in the face of Waife’s documentation 
of the growth of research is perfectly all 
right, but the editors have also permitted the 
content of six of the chapters to be, in my 
opinion, superficial, hurried, discursive, or 
irrelevant to the topic of the book. The 
section is salvaged by the splendid chapter of 
Lasagna and Meier on experimental design. 
No details of statistics are included, and they 
do not attempt the “how-to-do-it” book that 
the editors deny in their preface can be writ- 
ten. However, their approach illustrates how 
the principles of clinical pharmacology can be 
developed in such a way as to be easily related 
to the operations of a specific study and to 
the evaluation of a study involving any 
disease or function. Beecher’s chapter on 
placebo reactions suffers only by comparison 
with his own more comprehensive reports. 
Wolf's appraisal of human beings as experi- 
mental subjects also belongs. 

The second section attempts to formulate 
problems posed by the evaluation of drugs act- 
ing on infections; on the cardiovascular, gas- 
trointestinal, and endocrine systems; and on 
nutritional and neuropsychiatric problems. 
Possibly there is a fallacy in this systematic 
approach, and the principles of clinical phar- 
macology are best taught and appreciated if 
the area is considered a fragment independent 
of the usual specialties. In any case, the in- 
formation relating to specific diseases or 
functions should be specific. This section 
mentions few drugs and presents few exam- 
ples of specific studies in detail. Attempting 
to cover too much, the authors would seem 
to be too general for the reader with experi- 
ence but not specific enough to inform the 
novice. 

It must be said that the book surveys a 
wide area and might be useful to the person 
interested in the subject only casually. The 
literature of clinical as contrasted with labor- 
atory pharmacology is badly scattered, and 
the access that this book provides is reason 
enough to justify adding it to an institutional 
collection. An individual should judge it care- 
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fully in relation to his needs. I should hope 
that many would find it inadequate. 

Frederick H. Meyers 

University of California 


Orientation of Pharmacy, H. M. Burlage, 
C. O. Lee and L. W. Rising. Blakiston 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, New York, 1959. x + 287 
pp., 11 figs., 3 tbls. $6.95. 


The authors state in their preface, “This 
book should serve to introduce the student 
of Pharmacy to the professional subjects he 
will take up in his academic program. It is 
a manual or a guide to the study of Phewuner. 
Such a book is of an orientative character 
to assist the student to learn, in a general 
way, the professional and commercial aspects, 
requirements and opportunities of Pharmacy. 
A clear concept of what constitutes the pro- 
fession should enable the student to determine 
whether he wishes to continue the course and 
serve Pharmacy effectively under its present 
limitations.” The authors are to be com- 
mended for the inclusion in this text of in- 
formation dealing with the historical develop- 
ment of pharmacy, public relations, code of 
ethics, and ethical principles for the practice 
of pharmacy. It is the reviewer's opinion 
that the aforementioned topics are most valu- 
able to the beginning student in pharmacy. 

That portion of the book dealing with the 
pharmaceutical curriculum including the basic 
sciences and professional subjects presents a 
survey of the several areas of instruction. 
However, it is regrettable that in the area of 
pharmacognosy that a broader perspective of 
this field was not presented. The beginning 
student is introduced, in some detail, to the 
branches of and opportunities in pharmacy, 
with emphasis on the retail side of pharmacy 
as well as hospital pharmacy, wholesale drug 
companies and manufacturers; government 
services including the Food and Drug <Ad- 
ministration, the Veterans Administration, and 
Public Health Service. The reviewer feels, 
however, that the authors could well have 
expanded this part of their text dealing with 
the opportunities of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. That portion of the book dealing with 
the national organizations of pharmacy 1s well 
written. 

The authors have devoted a considerable 
portion to the discussion of pharmaceutical 
literature and the use of library and re a 
materials; this should certainly prove a vai 
able adjunct to those schools that lnciedle 
library science in their pharmacy orientation 
work. Appendix 1, dealing with codes and 
oaths, should have been included as a part 
of Chapter IV. Appendix 2, dealing with 
names and addresses of pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing companies, should be of general in- 
formation to the beginning student. Appendix 
3, dealing with a list of visual aids, appears 
to be of more value to the instructor of the 
orientation course than to the students con- 
cerned. 
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For a textbook to be used in pharmacy 
orientation course work, this book compares 
favorably with others in the field. The re- 
viewer doubts that this book could serve as 
a text for a three-quarter or two-semester 
school year without considerable supplemental 


assignments. 
Clifton E. Miller 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


College Testing: A Guide to Practices and 
Programs, prepared by the Committee on 
Measurement and Evaluation of the Am- 
erican Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D.C., 1959. x + 189 pp. $3.00. 


Here is a practical guide to the problem 
of college testing which has been prepared 
for teachers and administrators. This book 
represents the efforts of fourteen individuals, 
all members of the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Evaluation. 

The book is divided into two major parts: 
(Part I) “The Role of Measurement in 
Relation to Educational Problems of the Col- 
lege” and (Part II) “Descriptions of Selected 
College and University Testing Programs.” 
Part I analyzes current practices in the use 
of tests and includes suggestions for setting 
up or improving a testing program in an 
educational institution. Tests pertaining to 
admission of students, course placement or 
accreditation, instruction, educational counsel- 
ing, and general institutional evaluation are 
discussed. The basic function of tests as tools 
is thoroughly explained and the administration 
of testing programs outlined. Part II consists 
of seven chapters each dealing with the testing 
program of a different institution. Whereas 
the Committee has studied and approved Part 
I of this book, each chapter of Part IT has 
been authored by an individual representing 
the institution dealt with in the chapter. 
These chapters offer examples of testing pro- 
grams in action, and each program is dem- 
onstrated to be one that has evolved dependent 
upon the particular type of institution in 
question. Testing programs of Chatham Col- 
lege, the University of Chicago, Dartmouth 
College, the University of Louisville, the 
University of Minnesota, Pasadena City Col- 
lege, and San Francisco State College are 
described. 

This book is an outstanding contribution 
in an area that is becoming increasingly im- 
portant because of the large number of high 
school graduates that will be seeking college 
education in the near future. The problem 
of selecting persons for admission to an edu- 
cational institution is one that has always 
been present and one that demands the atten- 
tion of a college staff more so today than 
ever before. 

This book has been prepared for the college 
teacher and administrator who has had no 
formal training in the techniques of testing. 
It accomplishes its purpose of pointing out 
to those who may be uninformed the many 
fallacies which are ever present in the area of 
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testing. Principally the authors int out 
that a prediction test which may highly 
successful in one situation may not necessarily 
apply in another and that each institution 
must weigh local factors before setting up an 
effective admissions testing program. It is 
pointed out that admissions tests must not be 
viewed as infallible criteria, but as partial 
criteria to be weighed with other evidence of 
the applicant’s fitness. The importance of 
consulting a qualified test specialist is stressed 
and rightly so: however, members of college 
staffs should have a basic understanding of 
the use of tests within their institution and 
should be able to interpret test results. This 
book will provide the nonspecialist with such 
an understanding. I do recommend it be read 
by teachers and administrators in schools of 


pharmacy. 
Fred B. Gable 
Temple University 


Drugs and Pharmacy in the Life of Geor- 
gia 1733-1959, Robert C. Wilson. Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, Athens, Geor- 
gia, 1959. viii + 433 pp., 35 figs., tbls., 4 
suppl., 6 appendixes. $6.00. 


Dean Wilson’s book is considerably more 
than the history of the growth of pharmacy 
in his state. It encompasses subjects which 
range from colonial medicine to modern chem- 
otherapy, and from contagious diseases to 
Coca-Cola®, with an occasional word about 
the possibilities of pharmacognostical research 
and the opportunities offered by a career in 
ry However, this heterogeneity ma 

the characteristic which places this book 
considerably above the usual history of a pro- 
fession in an area, and makes the term “source 
book” a near appropriate description for some 
of its sections. In keeping with the title, the 
history of pharmacy in Georgia is treated 
most thoroughly, with condensations of the 
minutes of the annual meetings of the Georgia 
Pharmaceutical Association included in one 
of five supplements, and abstracts of the laws 
governing pharmacy, medicine, and public 
health as they were passed at each session of 
the Georgia Legislature recorded in another 
supplement. The rise of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation and the multiplication of retail estab- 
lishments is chronicled in a portion of one 
chapter plus an additional supplement, and 
all of this material constitutes a useful and 
typical record of the development of our 
profession at the state level. In addition, a 
supplement on the history of medical educa- 
tion is provided, and appendixes treating of 
(1) terms and formulas for medicines prior 
to 1800, (2) drugs used by Indians and (3) 
for filling medicine boxes, (4) diseases trans- 
mittable by animals to man, and (5) members 
of the Georgia State Board of Pharmacy 
1881-1958, follow in that unique order. 

Georgia was a colony in 1733, and Dr. 
Wilson does his best writing in describing 
the early life and times of the colony, based 
on a scholarly search of the Colonial Records 
of Georgia. He also devotes one chapter to 
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synopses and excerpts taken from the early 
medical books of Dr. John Tennant, John 
Wesley, Dr. George Harrall, and Dr. James 
Ewell. Another section of the book is made 
up of quotations and reproductions from 
Georgia newspapers prior to 1822, and these 
items illustrate the popular home remedies, 
drug advertisements, and the business an- 
nouncements of doctors and dentists of that 
era. The development of the soda fountain 
is the subject of a separate chapter, and it 
is interesting to learn that “a Frenchman who 
operated a perfume shop in Philadelphia” (E. 
Durand?) did not popularize the flavored 
carbonated drink until 1838, while the “Hy- 
geian Fount” in Augusta advertised “Ginger 
Seer... .at the fountain” as early as 1820. 
Coca-Cola and ether, invented by Georgians, 
share a chapter, and Dr. Long’s anesthetic 
discovery, placed here in competition with the 
more popular product, runs a poor second in 
historical coverage. 

Despite inconsistencies in his arrangement 
and treatment of subject matter, and a recur- 
ring tendency to stray from the subject at 
hand, Dr. Wilson has produced a book which 
is a valuable addition to the sparse collection 
of writings on the history of pharmacy in 
the United States. This volume should find 
a place in every pharmaceutical and medical 
library, provide lecture material for the 
teacher of pharmaceutical history, encourage 
nostalgic reminiscences in any senior phar- 
macist, and prove entertaining to many lay 


readers. 
Edward S. Brady 
University of Southern California 


The Merchants of Life, Tom Mahoney. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, New 
York, 1959. x + 278 pp. $3.75. 


With the pharmaceutical industry currently 
under fire from government agencies and 
congressional investigating committees, this 
book provides some timely and effective am- 
munition for its public relations program. 
Having previously chronicled the history of 
this country’s great retail establishments (The 
Great Merchants), Author Mahoney presents 
here an historical anthology of our major 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. Through his 
stories of the development of individual drugs, 
such as Aureomycin, Chloromycetin, Polio- 
myelitis Vaccine, Cortisone, etc., he has ef- 
fectively provided industry’s answer to charges 
of excessive drug costs by emphasizing the 
expenditures in manpower, money, and time 
required to market a new pharmaceutical pro- 
duct. 

Chapter 1 compresses the history of phar- 
macy from “alchemy to antibiotics” into 
fifteen pages. Considerable emphasis is given 
by means of facts and figures to the role 
which drugs have played in controlling disease 
and extending man’s life span. 

The risks of research and development are 
well documented in Chapter 2. The paths by 
which a new drug travels from the research 
laboratory to the market are traced by the 
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use of interesting examples and quotations. 
It is regrettable, however, that the role of the 
pharmacist in industry is overlooked. On p. 
19 the author states “Chemists probably lead 
in numbers but drug development also re- 
quires physicists, bacteriologists, microbiol- 
ogists, physicians, pathologists, pharmacolo- 
gists, mathematicians, engineers, animal hand- 
lers, and glass blowers.” Knowing that Mr. 
Mahoney obtained his information from the 
industry, this reviewer cannot help but won- 
der if this omission is a reflection of industry 
attitudes. 

The major part of the book consists of 
histories of individual firms. Entire chapters 
or large portions of chapters are devoted to 
Abbott; Burroughs Wellcome; Ciba; Geigy; 
Hoffmann-La Roche; Lederle; Lilly; Merck 


Sharp & Dohme; Parke, Davis; Penick; 
Pfizer; Sandoz; Schering; Searle; Smith 
Kline & French; Squibb; Sterling Drug; 


Upjohn; Wyeth. One or two paragraphs are 
used to tell the stories of Baxter; Crookes- 
Barnes; Commercial Solvents; Endo; Lake- 
side; McNeil; Pitman-Moore (Allied Labor- 
atories); Riker; Rorer; Stuart; U. S. Vita- 
min; and Warner-Chilcott. 

History is made by people and this book 
is in large part the story of those persons 
who have built the pharmaceutical industry 
and who continue to direct its destinies. Brief 
biographies of each firm’s founders are fea- 
tured and the names of past and present 
executives are listed. Although historically 
justifiable, reader interest may be taxed by 
entire paragraphs devoted to the listing of 
names. 

Except for a misspelling of the word 
“druggist” on p. 28, the text is remarkably 
free of technical errors. The author has 
done a good job of condensing the histories 
of America’s major pharmaceutical manufac 
turers into a generally readable and fascinat- 
ing presentation. This book will be of interest 
to all pharmaceutical educators and should 
prove especially valuable as a reference for 
teachers of courses in history of pharmacy, 
orientation, manufacturing pharmacy, and 
pharmacy administration. It should be in 
every college of pharmacy library and should 
be recommended reading for all students of 


pharmacy. 
: Jack E. Orr 
University of Washington 


Husa’s Pharmaceutical Dispensing, Eric 
W. Martin, Editor. Fifth Edition. Mack 
Publishing Company, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1959. x + 729 pp., 161 figs., 62 
tbls. $12.00. 

The Fifth Edition of Husa’s Pharmaceu- 
tical Dispensing book has been extensively 
revised and expanded. Although the format 
is similar to the one used in the Fourth 
Edition, the chapters have been completely 
rewritten so that the new text represents the 
work of twenty-five authors rather than of a 
single author. Three chapters have been 
added to the Fifth Edition covering drug 
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stability, prolonged drug action and govern- 
mental pharmacy. With the exception of the 
chapters on incompatibilities and governmental 
pharmacy, they are authored by pharmaceuti- 
cal educators. 

Since one of the stated purposes of the 
book is to give the student background in- 
formation which will enable him to enter the 
field of new drug product development, some 
chapters would probably have been better 
served if the authors had collaborated with 
industrial pharmaceutical researchers. For 
example, only brief mention is made of com- 
pression coating, and no mention is made of 
some of the recent developments in the 
granulating and drying processes in the chap- 
ters on tableting and coating. However, one 
doubts that a single text can thoroughly cover 
the fundamentals of pharmaceutical com- 
pounding as well as industrial pharmaceutical 
processes. 

The chapters on the prescription, com- 
pounding accuracy, and the various dosage 
forms should be of considerable use in dis- 
pensing courses. More emphasis has been 
placed on physical and chemical principles in 
these and other chapters than in previous 
editions. The level of presentation 1s on a 
higher plane than that used in other dispensing 
texts such as Scoville’s The Art of Com- 
pounding and the American Pharmacy volume 
on pharmaceutical compounding and dispens- 
ing. The level is on a plane more suitable 
to the five- and six-year pharmacy curriculum. 

The author of Chapter 15, eye, ear, nose, 
and throat preparations, and the authors of 
Chapters 18, 19 and 20, general incompati- 
bilities, inorganic incompatibilities, and organic 
incompatibilities, are to be congratulated for 
the thoroughness of their work. The chapters 
on incompatibilities are the most complete 
this reviewer has seen. Organic incompati- 
bilities are discussed from the standpoint of 
solubility factors, pH factors, chemical fac- 
tors, etc. Literature sources for compatibility 
information, tables of approximate pK values 
for common drug types, the extensive col- 
lection of specific organic incompatibilities, 
and the compatibility of manufactured pro- 
ducts should be of considerable value to the 
student as well as the practicing pharmacist. 

The chapter on drug stability which follows 
the chapters on incompatibilities, deals with 
chemical incompatibilities that take place over 
sufficiently long periods of time to allow a 
study of reaction rates. The chapter presents 
sufficient material to introduce the student 
to the concept of chemical kinetics and its 
application to problems of drug stability. 


In the opinion of this reviewer this book 
should be of value as a reference for such 
courses as pharmaceutical technology, manu- 
facturing pharmacy, physical pharmacy, and 
as a text for dispensing pharmacy. However, 
much additional information is needed, par- 
ticularly in the areas of tableting, coating, 
and colloids before one should feel equipped 
with enough background information to enter 
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the field of new drug product development. 


Seymour M. Blaug 
State University of lowa 


Synthesis of Heterocyclic Compounds, 
Volumes One and Two. A. L. Mndz- 
hoian, Editor (translated from the Rus- 
sian by A. E. Stubbs). Consultants 
Bureau, Inc., New York, New York, 
1959. 155 pp., 6 figs. $6.00. 

This book is a translation of the first two 
volumes of a series, originally published by 
the Armenian Academy of Sciences, intended 
to cover synthetic preparations of important 
heterocyclic compounds. The synthesis of 
sixty compounds containing the furan or 
tetrahydrofuran nucleus are described in a 
format almost identical to that used in 
Organic Syntheses. 

Although ring closure reactions constitute 
the most important and unique reactions in 
the synthesis of heterocyclic systems, only 
oné such reaction is included and that is the 
preparation of furfural as reported in Organic 
Syntheses. 

Next in importance are the addition and 
substitution reactions of the ring systems. 
There are thirteen preparations of this type 
including one hydrogenation, three decarboxy- 
lation, and five halomethylation reactions. 


The majority of syntheses involve trans- 
formations of functional substituents, and are 
not peculiar to the chemistry of furan. Many 
of these are general reactions such as ester 
hydrolysis (three examples), esterification 
(three examples), and acid chloride forma- 
tion (five examples, all using thionyl chlor- 
ide). There are many syntheses involving 
nucleophilic displacement of halogen from an 
a-halomethyl group; several reducing agents 
are employed in the reduction of various 
functional groups. The use of furan deriva- 
tives in the Perkin, the Cannizzaro, and the 
Friedel-Crafts reactions and the Claisen and 
aldol condensations are described. 

The main criticism of the book lies in the 
fact that it is highly repetitious and lacks 
breadth in the area of furan synthesis. Cer- 
tainly one decarboxylation of a typical furan 
carboxylic acid would have been sufficient. 
The slight modifications necessary for changes 
in substituents could have been mentioned in 
the notes together with the different physical 
constants, as is occasionally done in Organic 
Syntheses. Examples of nitration, the Diels- 
Alder reaction and ring closure of 1, 4- 
diketones could have been profitably included. 

Although sixty preparations are given, only 
thirty-eight different reactions are included. 
The reactions in most cases are submitted by 
two authors and checked by two others, yet 
only twenty-four authors have contributed to 
the book. At least one submitter of each 
synthesis is a member of the six-man editorial 
board. A. L. Mndzhoian is jointly responsible 
for thirty-eight of the forty-six preparations 
that are submitted. The five preparations 
taken from Organic Syntheses and the nine 
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from other literature sources are only checked. 

In spite of these limitations, the book might 
prove valuable to persons working with furan 
compounds. It is hoped that as the series 
progresses, the editors will be able to increase 
the number of contributors and thereby im- 
prove the coverage of the various heterocyclic 


systems. 
Roger G. Ketcham 
University of California 


Applied ~ (Clark), Andrew 
ilson and H. O. Schild. Ninth Edition. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston 
Massachusetts, 1959, xii + 750 pp., 165 
figs., 38 tbls. $10.00. 


The authors of the Ninth Edition of this 
well-known British text have sought to pre- 
serve the objectives and organization of 
previous editions. Again pharmacology is 
presented as based upon physiology and as 
related to clinical medicine. The text seeks 
to provide the student with a background of 
principles applicable to the rapidly evolving 
field of pharmacotherapeutics. 

Most chapters have been rewritten to in- 
clude new material and there has been some 
redistribution of subject matter. New chap- 
ters on psychopharmacology and on _ the 
chemotherapy of acid-fast infections have 
been added. Two largely physiological chap- 
ters on inorganic metabolism and functions 
of the central nervous system, present in the 
Eighth Edition, are now omitted. The book 
is well illustrated; sixty-five figures are re- 
ported to be new and of these many are based 
upon recent studies. Lists at the end of each 
chapter cite recent investigations, books and 
reviews through which the literature may be 
probed. Except for a figure caption in which 
the weight of a patient is given in stones 
and pounds, metric units of weight and mea- 
sure are used throughout the text. The index 
_— to be adequate but in several instances 
U.S.P. names, mentioned in the text, are not 
included in the index. 

Drug listings and dosages are based largely 
upon the Bntish Pharmacopoeia (1958) and 
the United States Pharmacopeia (1955). 
Relatively few NNR [sic] drugs are in- 
cluded. Consequently numerous newer drugs 
with which American students of pharmacy 
should be familiar are omitted. Instructors 
who adopt this text will doubtless wish to 
use the current New and Nonofficial Drugs 
as a supplement. This suggestion is not to 
be regarded as a severe criticism because the 
book when published (July, 1959) was in 
general about as up to date as is currently 
possible. 

Written primarily for British use, this 
modern and relatively concise revision de- 
serves the serious consideration of American 
instructors who desire a basic though clinic- 
ally oriented pharmacology text. 


L. H. Saxe 
West Virginia University Medical Center 
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The Viruses: Biochemical, Biological, and 
Biophysical Properties. Volume 2, Plant 
and Bacterial Viruses, F. M. Burnet and 
W. M. Stanley, Editors. Academic 
Press, Inc., New York, New York, 1959. 
xvi + 408 pp., 74 figs., 13 tbls. $13.00. 


This is the middle book of a three-volume 
compendium devoted to the viruses. Volumes 
1 and 3 of the set are concerned, respectively, 
with general virology and the animal viruses. 
The volume under consideration deals with 
selected topics of plant and bacterial virology. 
Four chapters by S. G. Wildman, R. Mark- 
ham, C. A. Knight, and L. M. Black are 
devoted to the biology and biochemistry of the 
plant viruses. Excellent coverage is given 
in those areas which the authors choose to 
discuss. The reader will be brought up-to-date 
with current knowledge of the laboratory 
biology of tobacco mosaic virus, the biochem- 
istry of those plant viruses which have been 
studied, strain variation in all its aspects, 
and the interesting “plant-animal” viruses 
which multiply both in plant host and insect 
vector. Unfortunately, the Editors chose not 
to include a discussion of the field biology of 
plant viruses; there is little or no mention of 
the variety of plant viruses, epidemiology, 
economic importance, and control measures. 

The remaining six chapters are devoted to 
an intensive description and discussion of 
bacteriophages. The excellent chapter by A. 
Lwoff introduces reviews by L. M. Kozloff, 
G. S. Stent, C. Levinthal, F. Jacob and E. L. 
Wollman, and F. W. Stahl. These authors 
consider initiation of infection, intracellular 
multiplication, genetics, lysogeny, and radio- 
biology as applied primarily to a restricted 
group of Escherichia coli viruses. 

This book serves the valuable function of 
bringing together a wealth of material which 
has been reported and reviewed in scattered 
journals. As with many other multi-author 
volumes, there is some overlap in the material 
covered in different chapters and conflicting 
views are sometimes presented by the differ- 
ent authors which may confuse the reader. 
Nevertheless, this volume, together with the 
companion volumes of the set, provides a 
valuable addition to the reference library. 
Not only will it prove handy to have a ready 
source for current virological lore, but the 
exposition of some of the ingenious method- 
ology devised for virus research should prove 
an aid for advanced students and research 
workers in other fields. 

Albert Siegel 
University of Arizona 


Progress in Nuclear Energy; Series VII, 
Medical Sciences, Volume 2, J. C. Bugher, 
J. Coursaget and J. F. Loutit, Editors. 
Pergamon Press Inc., New York, New 
York, 1959. viii + 288 pp. $15.00. 


The purpose of the Second International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, held in Geneva in 1958, was to report 
on the progress made in the field of nuclear 
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during the three intervening years 
since the first conference in 1955. Medical 
Sciences, Volume 2, is a report on this pro- 
gress as it applies to medical research, diag- 
nosis, and therapy. 

Volume 2 consists of a compilation of 
twenty-four selected articles presented at the 
1958 conference. These are preceded by a 
general survey article by Dr. Richard H. 
Chamberlain in which liberal reference is 
made to papers presented at the conference. 
In his survey, Dr. Chamberlain has clearly 
outlined and organized the progress in the 
use of radioisotopes in medicine. It is a 
concise, yet complete, report which can be 
used as a quick reference to up-date one’s 
knowledge of the field. 

Titles of the first seventeen articles selected 
for inclusion are rather diverse and are 
therefore listed in order to convey an accurate 
record of subject matter presented. They are: 
“The Uses of Radioactive Isotopes in Medi- 
cine (U.N. Survey)”; “Dosimetry Aspects 
of the Production of Bone Tumours by Radi- 
ation”; “The Expectation of Life and Cancer 
Mortality of British Radiologists”; “Health 
and Safety in Canadian Operations”; “On 
the Excretion of Strontium-90 and Caesium- 
137 by the Human”; “Radiological Protection 
of Workers Engaged in the Manufacture of 
Natural Uranium Fuel at the Springfields 
Factory of the U.K.A.E.A.”; “An Evaluation 
of Inhalation Hazards in the Nuclear Energy 
Industry”; “Detection of Plutonium in 
Wounds”; “Low Intensity Spectrometer of 
the Gamma Radiation Emitted by Human 
Beings”; “Treatment of Plutonium Inhalation 

Case Studies”; “Studies on Neutron Cap 
ture Therapy”; “Recent Advances in Neutron 
Capture Therapy”; “New Developments in 
Radiation Protection and Recovery”; “Radi- 
ostrontium Metabolism and Decontamination 
in Man”; “Chelation in Biology and Medi- 
cine’; “Frequency of Bone Sarcoma in the 
United States in Relation to Low Level 
Radiation Exposure”; “Experience in the 
Treatment and Prophylaxis of Radiation 
Disease with Leucocyte and Thrombocyte 
Masses”; and “Biological and Medical Studies 
with High Energy Particle Accelerators.” 


The last eight articles are presented as a 
symposium on progress in teletherapy. They 
include one article on general therapy, three 
on external therapy, and four on interstitial 
and intracavitory therapy. 

Except as considered in the survey article 
by Dr. Chamberlain, papers presented at the 
conference on the uses of isotopes in diag- 
nosis have been completely ignored. It would 
seem desirable to have included a few papers 
in this field in order that a more representa- 
tive coverage of topics might have been made. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer was impressed by 
the value of this book as a valuable reference, 
especially when one takes cognizance of the 
increasingly important role of the isotope in 
medicine. In view of the extensive overlap- 
ping of interests between medicine and phar- 
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macy, this volume is recommended as a part 
of the pharmacy library. » 
Grafton D. Chase 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 


The Effect of Pharmacologic Agents on 
the Nervous System, Francis J. Brace- 
land, Editor. The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland, 1959. 
xi + 488 pp., 124 figs., 34 tbls. $13.50. 


The Effect of Pharmacologic Agents on 
the Nervous System is the thirty-seventh in 
an annual series of research publications by 
the Association for Research in Nervous 
and Mental Diseases. The symposium, which 
consists of twenty-six papers, was held in 
December of 1957. The ever-increasing num- 
ber of such symposia devoted to various as- 
pects of neuropharmacology attest to the 
interest in this subject. This symposium 
differs from many of the recent offerings in 
the uniform excellence of the presentations 
and the careful coverage of the significant 
areas within the field. 

While the contributors represent all facets 
of neuropharmacological interest, the subject 
matter has been carefully shaped about a 
substantial pharmacological foundation. The 
introductory sections present the aims of 
pharmacotherapy from both the psychiatric 
as well as the traditional neurological ap- 
proach. This introduction as well as the re- 
search papers indicates an increasing over- 
lapping and integration of what were orig- 
inally diverse interests. Completing the intro- 
ductory material are discussions of biologic 
and chemotherapeutic agents used in the pre- 
vention and treatment of infectious diseases 
on the central nervous system. 

It is not feasible to list all the individual 
topics covered, but it is significant that the 
coverage is broad, encompassing such diverse 
subjects as the role of metabolic defects in 
central nervous system disorders and including 
penetrating analyses of the usual classes of 
centrally-acting agents. In general the con 
tent is admirably balanced between basic 
scientific and clinical studies and most of the 
papers are carefully documented with the 
significant references in the field. 

Perhaps the most provocative and illumin- 
ating aspects of the symposium are to be 
found in the discussions following the papers. 
It is in these that one can detect the fluctuat- 
ing undercurrents of progress in this vital 
subject. These discussions should be stimu- 
lating to the experienced neuropharmacologi- 
cal investigator and informative to the neo- 
phyte. Some opinions expressed with con- 
siderable dogmatism in current texts and 
research literature are exposed for their 
potential failings. It is reassuring, however, 
to note that the various disciplines approach 
unanimity on many of the basic problems 

All pharmacy school libraries should have 
this symposium as a reference for both un- 
dergraduate and graduate pharmacology. The 
book is especially recommended for research 
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workers in any segment of neuropharma- 


cology. 
Duane G. Wenzel 
University of Kansas 


Molecules and Mental Health, Frederic A. 
Gibbs, Editor. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1959. 
xii + 189 pp., 52 figs., 25 tbls. $4.75. 


Publications of reports accompanied by the 
discussion following the reports usually pro- 
vide interesting reading. This particular book 
is exciting reading. The has two parts 
and contains a total of fifteen reports as pre- 
sented by prominent experts before a con- 
ference held by the Brain Research Founda- 
tion. Part One contains eight reports con- 
cerning “Amines in Relation to Brain Func- 
tion and Behavior.” Part Two presents seven 
reports on “ACTH Treatment of Hypsarhyth- 
mia.” Following each report are the com- 
ments and discussion that came from the 
select galaxy of authoritative and devoted 
investigators who were invited to attend this 
conference. In many instances the discussions 
contributed as much as the original presenta- 
tions. 

The material presented is something of a 
progress report from investigators who are 
delving energetically into the newer frontiers 
of brain chemistry, neurophysiology, psy- 
chiatry, and psychopharmacology. In Part 
One, attempts are made to further elucidate 
the roles of certain chemical components of 
the central nervous system in relationship to 
schizophrenia. Newer hypotheses regarding 
the mechanism of action of some psychoto- 
genic and ataraxic agents are proposed. Cer- 
uloplasmin, taraxein, tryptophan, epinephrine, 
norepinephrine, acetylcholine, ergot hallucino- 
gens, and piperidyl benzilates are carefully 
considered. 

The report on the mode of action of tar- 
axein is excellent. It is one of the most 
complete and lucid of the book. The hypothe- 
ses here proposed reflect the results of 
tireless research efforts and profound thought 
relative to factual material about this com- 

und isolated from schizophrenic serum. 
Studies of the metabolism of epinephrine 
with the aid of C*-tagged epinephrine in 
normal man under emotional states and in 
cases of schizophrenia are admirable and con- 
vincing. The report on the piperidyl benzilates 
as a new class or psychotogenic substance is 
short; but it promoted noteworthy discussion 
that reiterates some sound, basic philosophy 
regarding the reinvestigation of “shelved” 
chemical agents and their mode of action. 

While reading part one of the book, the 
reader is made acutely aware that these in- 
vestigators are seriously concerned about and 
are constantly searching for methods with 
greater accuracy and improved instrumenta- 


tion. 
The highlight of Part Two of the book is 
the presentation of the “discovery” that 


ACTH is effective for the treatment of the 
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malignant disorder, hypsarhythmia. This re- 
port is complemented by reports about the 
neuropathologic findings and neurologic status 
of the victims of this condition. The factual 
information and queries generate new hope 
in the reader’s mind that the symptomatic 
treatment of epileptic disorders can be re- 
placed by a more specific remedial treatment. 
In the opinion of the reviewer this book 
would appeal strongly and would motivate 
teachers of pharmacology and physiology in 
colleges of pharmacy. Part One of the book, 
especially, would be a useful reference for 
the advanced student. Not often does one 
encounter a book presenting technical ma- 
terial and controversial new concepts in such 
a readable manner. With rapid advances being 
made in these areas of research, the hypothesis 
offered in the book very well may become 
outmoded; but the recorded words of the 
distinguished scientists attending the confer- 

ence will remain of historical value. 
Richard K. Mulvey 


Wayne State University 


The Viruses: Biochemical, Biological, and 
Biophysical Properties. Volume 1: Gen- 
eral Virology. F. M. Burnet and W. M. 


Stanley, Editors. First Edition, Aca- 
demic Press, New York, New York, 
1959. xvii + 609 pp., 43 figs., 25 tbls. 


$16.50. 


This book is the first of three volumes 
following the established plan of the works 
on The Proteins, The Nucleic Acids, and 
The Enzymes, likewise published by Academic 
Press. 

The Editors state that this work was 
designed to provide a comprehensive account 
of current knowledge of viruses regarded, 
not as agents of disease, but as biological 
entities. 

It is significant that the extensive refer- 
ences are mostly the work of the the last 
ten years covering experimental work on 
viruses within and on the borderlines of 
biochemistry, biology, and biophysics. 

The first chapter is a relatively short dis- 
cussion written by the Editors and is an 
appropriate prologue presenting the problems 
peculiar to virology that involve two basic 
approaches: one dealing with the infective 
particle, the other dealing with the interde- 
pendent relationship between host and virus. 

S. S. Cohen, in the second chapter, dis- 
cusses the structural and chemical architecture 
of host cells with special reference to the 
synthesis of polymers. Such information con- 
cerning the host is essential for comprehend- 
ing the manner of synthesis of new virus 
material. The author performed admirably in 
embracing such an extensive topic containing 
some 800 references, within 188 pages 

The physical properties of infective parti- 
cles are treated by Schachman and R. Wil- 
liams. A comprehensive description of the 
various methods currently employed in 
measurement of the properties is presented 
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along with their limitations. Very informa- 
tive 1s the consideration given to earlier data 
obtained under the handicap of less refined 
procedures. 

The quantitative relationships between virus 
particles and their functional activity, an area 
extremely important to the progress of vir- 
ology, is discussed by Schwerdt. 

The subject of inactivation of viruses ap- 
propriately follows. This subject presented 
by Gard and Maaloe should be read with 
interest by many. 

With nucleic acid constituting the golden 
thread in the fabric of today’s virology, it is 
fitting that Fraenkel-Conrat should have a 
contribution on the chemical basis of in- 
fectivity of tobacco mosaic virus, as well as 
Luria whose topic is the reproduction of 
viruses. 

The comparative chemistry of three groups 
of viruses viz., bacteriophage, amimal viruses, 
and insect viruses is treated by Evans, Schafer 
and Bergold. These chapters very nicely 
illustrate the similarities on the one hand and 
on the other hand the differences of this 
category called viruses. 

In addition to the various biophysical re- 
finements employed in the study of the viruses, 
there is still a place for the immunological 
methods that essentially began with Jenner; 
the description and evaluation of these 
methods have been brought up to date in 
Burnet’s chapter. 

The Editors and contributors to this volume 
are all outstanding virus investigators who 
have made a significant contribution in pro- 
ducing this work at the beginning of a new 
era in microbiology. 

This volume should be read by those in- 
terested in biological macromolecules as well 
as by virologists and other microbiologists. 
Its place in the pharmacy library would be 
solely as a reference volume. 


H. J. Welshimer 
Medical College of Virginia 


Trifluoperazine: Further Clinical and Lab- 
oratory Studies. Introduction by John 
H. Moyer. Lea & Febiger, Philadel- 
phia, 1959. 191 pp., 15 tbls. $3.50. 


Clinical research is probably the most diffi- 
cult and exasperating type of research from 
the point of view of both the individual who 
reports the results, and the one who reads 
them. At least this is frequently true, es- 
pecially in the case where the efficacy of a 
drug is investigated in only a few patients 
with a narrow range of diseases. 

On the other hand, the current intense 
interest in the psychotropic drugs has led to 
research of a more extensive nature. As a 
result, the facts presented are based more 
upon experimental evidence than on empirical 
findings. The study of trifluoperazine is an 
example of this new type of research. In 
addition to various journal reports, the use- 
fulness of this drug was demonstrated in a 
volume subtitled Clinical and Pharmacological 
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Aspects. The volume reviewed here subtitled, 
Further Clinical and Laboratory Studies is an 
extension of that work. 

Being a collection of twenty-one reports, 
its literary value is impossible to comment 
upon; if scientific reports can be described as 
literary. Nevertheless, the individual reports 
are written in such a style that their signifi- 
cance can be appreciated by anyone who is 
interested in the area of therapeutics. The 
physician whose practice is general or ex- 
tends mainly to outpatients should be most 
interested in this volume since it presents 
both the potential uses and the shortcomings 
of this drug in a number of conditions. 

Notwithstanding the value of this book in 
its over-all content, there are criticisms which 
must be directed towards it. There could 
have been a much better sequence of presen- 
tation. Following the introduction, the book 
is divided into six general areas beginning 
with a consideration of emotional disorders in 
outpatients. It is not until the fourth report 
in this section however that the reader obtains 
some idea of how this drug can actually be 
used. It is not until the fifth major area is 
reached that the basic toxicity, pharmacology, 
and pathology are discussed in detail. The 
main side effect is relegated to the final area 
of discussion. While the book has an index 
for the convenience of anyone desiring to look 
up a particular topic, the disordered sequence 
detracts from its value to the reader who is 
not a specialist. This type of sequence could 
also result in faulty conclusions on the part 
of the incomplete reader. Most of the initial 
reports lead one to believe that this drug has 
stimulant properties. Winkleman, in the 
eighth report, points out that this: “actually 
is nothing more than a general state of im- 
provement and well being.” The pharma- 
cological studies support this conclusion. 

By avoiding the pitfalls, this book should 
be a source of valuable supplementary data 
on trifluoperazine. 

Vincent D. Lynch 
St. John’s University 


Silicones, Robert N. Meals and Frederick 
M. Lewis. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York 22, New York, 1959. xi + 
267 pp., 61 figs., 21 tbls. $5.95. 


This book is one of a series on plastics 
intended to offer to the non-technical as well 
as the technical reader a summary knowledge 
of the subject. The authors are eminently 
well-qualified to write such a book, having 
been engaged in the development and applica- 
tion of silicones for many years. They pre- 
sent an interesting historical sketch of the 
development of silicones and project possible 
future uses, including their promise as lubri- 
cants and protective coatings for jet engines 
and missiles. 

The general physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the silicone oils, rubbers, and resins 
are presented, and those properties peculiar 
to or outstanding in these compounds are 
emphasized. It 1s especially interesting to 
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read the explanations for how one type of 
polymer is elastic and rubber-like while an- 
other is a free-flowing oily liquid. The rea- 
sons for silicone oils to be compressible liquids 
also add to one’s understanding. 

Methods of synthesis of silicones are pre- 
sented briefly, along with basic chemical 
differences in the types of silicones available, 
and a worthwhile section on nomenclature of 
silicon compounds is included. 

A chapter reviews the many industrial ap- 
plications of the silicones including their use 
in pharmaceuticals and cosmetics. Their uses 
as protective creams, as ingredients in hair 
lotions, as tablet coatings, and as emulsions 
for various ointments are noted, and in many 
cases some hint is given as to method of 
formulation. 

This book is quite successful in rounding 
up widely-scattered information on an im- 
portant class of industrial compounds and pre- 
senting this in easily-read, well-ordered form 
Having read this book, one feels that he can 
make a reasonable approach to selecting the 
type of silicone needed for a given applica- 
tion. The reviewer doubts that anyone can 
read the text without conceiving of numerous 
new applications of silicones in his own field. 

This book is recommended as a worthwhile 
addition to the pharmacy reference library. 

Albert M. Mattocks 
University of Michigan 


Drugstore Days, Richard Armour. Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 
New York, 1959. 184 pp. $3.95. 


Richard Armour’s previous books have been 
such things as Jt All Started with Columbus, 
which didn’t belong in the history library; 
It All Started with Marx, which didn’t belong 
in the economics library; Jt All Started with 
Eve, which didn’t belong in the theology 
library; and Twisted Tales from Shakes- 
peare, which didn’t belong under the bard’s 
private Dewey classification. His new book 
is a pleasant piece of nostalgic writing called 
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Drugstore Days: My Youth Among the Pills 
and Potions, and it doesn't belong in any 
pharmacy library. But just as Mr. Armour’s 
other works have quite properly belonged in 
the libraries of historians, economists, theolo- 
gians, and anyone with a sense of humor, 
Drugstore Days will be quite in place in the 
pharmacist’s private library. 

The book is concerned with Armour’s boy- 
hood from 1912 to 1918 and with the drug- 
store that provided the center of his youthful 
activities, but it is not much concerned with 
pharmacy itself. There are passages concerned 
with young Richard's labors turning out cocoa 
butter suppositories on hundred degree days, 
a process which required him to turn the 
handle of the machine with one hand while 
holding cracked ice against its top with the 
other; and with cold remedies and the like; 
but it is mainly a book about a time of Stutz 
cars that would hit a thrilling fifty, a place 
of joy, and a home full of wonderfully funny 
humans. Armour lovingly describes the old 
prescription room, but he gives more time to 
his father’s problems with Hupmobiles, which, 
of course, are more likely to be funny than 
are prescription rooms. 

Anyone who has ever been in a 
will enjoy his remarks about the opportuni- 
ties for learning the facts of life. and cer 
tainly every druggist will nod in amusement 
at the description of the furtive customers 
and perhaps howl at the plight of Harley w! 

i rstood what a very proper lady had 
ordered. And though no pharmaceutical edu 
cator will learn much about the history of t! 

drugstore in America, and though teachers of 


drugstore management will shake their heads 


1 


irucstore 


misunde 


as Armour’s father marches first one and 
then two stores to disaster, everyone should 
certainly agree that Drugstore Days makes 

he 


much more entertaining reading than t 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, educational or not. 

John Elwood 


Washington State University 


It takes intestinal fortitude, time and perhaps more important—kneequards, 
but if we ever expect to acquire and maintain the professional attitude of the 
public we would like to have, it will be necessary over the years to have pharma- 
cists within our ranks who are willing to sacrifice. 

James S. Hill, Am. J. Pharm. Ed., 12, 409 (1948) 


Pharmacopoea Internationalis, W orld 
Health Organization. First Edition, sup- 
plement. Columbia University Press, 
New York 27, New York, 1959. xx + 224 
pp., tbls. $5.00. 


Jewish Medical Ethics, Immanuel Jakobo- 
vits. Philosophical Library, New York 
16, New York, 1959. xliii + 381 pp. $6.00. 


A Contribution to Western Pennsylvania 
Pharmacy, Thelma Reif and Edward C. 
Reif. University of Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 1959. 8 + 
396 pp. $6.00. 


Symposium on Basic Research, Dael 
Wolfle. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Washington 5, 
D.C., 1959. xx + 308 pp., 6 illus. $3.00 
(To AAAS Members, prepaid, $2.50). 


Educators Guide to Free Tape Scripts and 
Transcriptions, Walter A. Wittich and 
Gertie Hanson Halsted. Sixth Edition 
1960. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, 1959. xiv + 225 pp. 
$5.75 (paper) 


Analytical Chemistry of Titanium Metals 
and Compounds, Chemical Analysis, Vol- 


ume 9, Maurice Codell. Interscience 
Publishers, New York 1, New York, 


1959. xiii + 378 pp., figs., tbls. $12.00. 


May’s Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs, G 
Malcolm Dyson. Fifth Edition. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York 3, New 
York, 1959. vii + 678 pp., tbls. $22.50. 


Laboratory Tests in Common Use, Solo- 
mon Garb. Second Edition. Springer 
Publishing Co., Inc. New York 10, New 
York, 1959. 9 + 185 pp., tbls. $2.50 
(paper) 


Chemicals, Drugs and Health, John H. 
Foulger. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
Springfield, Illinois, 1959. viii + 102 pp., 
6 tbls. $4.25. 


Soil, Grass and Cancer, Andre Voisin. The 
Philosophical Library, New York 16, 
New York, 1959. xvii + 302 pp., figs., 
39 tbls. $15.00. 


A Laboratory Manual for Pharmacology, 
W. A. Teppert and James R. Weeks 
College of Pharmacy, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa. ix + 95 + 2 pp., 5 
figs., 27 forms. $4.00 (paper). 


The Meaning of Poison, Lloyd G. Steven- 
son. Seventh Series. University of Kansas 
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Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1959. 5 + 53 
pp. $2.00. 


Review of Physiological Chemistry, Harold 
A. Harper. Seventh Edition. Lange Med- 
ical Publications, Los Altos, California, 
1959. 7 + 399 pp., figs., tbls. $5.00 (pa- 
per). 


The Construction of Research Films (Ag- 
ardograph #33), D. H. Densham. Per- 
gamon Press, New York 22, New York, 
1959. vii + 104 pp., figs. $4.50. 


Alcoholism, The Nutritional Approach, 
Roger J. Williams. University of Texas 
Press, Austin 12, Texas, 1959. xi + 119 
pp. $2.50. 


Organic Syntheses, Volume 39, Max Tish- 
ler. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
16, New York, 1959. vii + 114 pp. 
1 fig. $4.00. 


Cell and Tissue Culture, John Paul. The 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland, 1959. viii + 261 pp., 38 figs., 
9 plates, 16 tbls. $7.00 


Microbial Variation, V. D. Timakov. Per- 
gamon Press, New York 22, New York, 
1959. x + 202 pp., figs., tbls. $6.50. 


The Operation of Sterilising Autoclaves, 
Report of a Symposium. The Pharma- 
ceutical Press (The Rittenhouse Book- 
store, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania), 
1959. 2 + 45 pp., figs., tbls. $1.05 (post- 
age 7 cents) (paper). 


The Actinomycetes, Volume 1, Nature, 
Occurrence, and Activities, Selman A. 
Waksman. The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore 2, Maryland, 1959. xi + 327 
pp., 107 figs., 77 tbls. $12.50. 


The New American Guide to Colleges, 
Gene R. Hawes. New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc., New York 22, 
New York, 1959. viii + 256 pp. $0.75 
(paper). 


Soviet Research in Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry. Part I, Pharmaceutical Chemistry; 
Part II, Medicinal Chemistry; Part III, 
Pharmacognosy. Consultants Bureau, 
Inc.. New York 11, New York, 1956. 
Part I, 4 + 101 pp.; Part II, 8 + 430 
pp.; Part III, 4 + 72 pp. Part I, $12.00 
Part II, $45.00; Part III, $10.00. Com- 
plete Collection $60.00. 


Pharmacology, J. H. Gaddum. Fifth Edi- 


tion. Oxford University Press, Inc., New 
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York 11, New York, 1959. xvi + 587 pp., 
92 figs., 31 tbls. $9.50. 

Upper Digestive Tract, Part 1 of Volume 
3, Frank H. Netter. CIBA Pharmaceu- 
tical Products, Inc., Summit, New Jer- 
sey, 1959. ix + 206 pp., figs. $12.50. 


Chemistry of Plant Gums and Mucilages 
and Some Related Polysaccharides, F. 
Smith and R. Montgomery. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, New York 22, 
New York, 1959. x + 627 pp., 63 tbls. 
$18.00. 


Medieval and Renaissance Medicine, Ben- 
jamin L. Gordon. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., New York 16, New York, 1959. 
xii + 843 pp., 68 plates. $10.00. 


British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1959. The 
Pharmaceutical Press (Through the Rit- 
tenhouse Bookstore, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania), 1959. xxix + 1301 pp. 
$9.80. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Unpublished Abstracts of Articles on 
Pharmaceutical Subjects, Series 8, Henry 
M. Burlage. Henry M. Burlage, 702 East 
ryt Street, Austin, Texas, 1959. 53 pp. 


College and University Faculties, Recent 
Personnel and Instructional Practices, 
Clarence B. Lindquist. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Education, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1959. 
vii + 61 pp., 11 tbls. $0.30 (paper). 


A Brief Account of Henry Gray and his 
Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical, 
Charles Mayo Goss. Lea and Febiger, 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania, 1959. 51 
pp. Free (paper). 


The Spicers and Apothecaries of the Royal 
Household in the Reigns of Henry III, 
Edward I, and Edward II, G. E. Trease. 
Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, Notting- 
ham, England, 1959. 52 pp. $0.70 (paper). 


Opium and Narcotic Laws. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1959. 
134 pp. $0.40 (paper) (Cat. No. Y 1.2:Op 
3/959). 


Bibliography of Medical Reviews, Volume 
4, 1959 Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., 1959. 279 pp., illus. $1.50 
(paper) (Cat. No. FS 2.209/2:4). 


The National Venereal Disease Control 
Program. Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., 1959. 14 pp., illus. $0.15 
(paper) (Cat. No. FS 2.2:V 55/6/59). 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


Reading on Cancer, An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., 1959. 24 pp. $0.25 (paper) 
(Cat. No. FS 2.21:14/2). 


Teaching as a Career. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1959. 34 pp. 
$0.20. (paper) (Cat. No. FS 5.17:122). 


Exposure Chambers for Research in Ani- 
mal Inhalation. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C., 1959. 54 pp. 
$0.40. (paper) (Cat. No. FS 2.62:57). 


Mosquitoes of Medical Importance. Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1959. 158 pp., illus. $2.50. (Cat. No. 
A 1.76:152). 


College and University Faculties, Recent 
Personnel and Instructional Practices. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1959. 61 pp. $0.30 (paper) (Cat. No 
FS 5.3:959/27). 


Teaching Opportunities. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Ojtfice, Washington 25, D.C., 1959. 39 pp. 
$0.30 (paper) (Cat. No. FS 5.4:589). 


Education Directory, 1958-59, Part 4, Edu- 
cation Associations. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1959. 125 
pp. $0.40 (paper) (Cat. No. FS 5.25:958- 
59/pt.4). 


Handbook of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Navy. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., 1959. $10.00 (Sub- 
scription price—to be printed and mailed 
in chapters). 


Statistics of Higher Education: 1955-56. 
Receipts, Expenditures, and Property. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1959. 177 pp., illus. $0.65 (paper) 
(Cat. No. FS 5.23:954—56/chap.4/sec.2). 


Studies in Comparative Education, Bibliog- 
raphy: 1958 Publications. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
1959. 111 pp. $0.75 (paper) (Cat. No. FS 
5.214:4004). 


Highlights of Progress in Research on 
Neurological and Sensory Disorders, 
1958. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., 1959. 50 pp. $0.25 (paper) 
(Cat. No. FS 2.22/12:958). 


FELLOWSHIPS IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for qualified teachers and researchers 
in the field of pharmacy, the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education announces a limited number of fellowships for students seeking 
graduate degrees in pharmaceutical subjects. 


These fellowships are open to students (men and women) qualified for 
registration in approved graduate schools or colleges for one or more of 
the following major fields: 


PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
PHARMACOLOGY 
PHARMACOGNOSY 
PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 
(or closely related subjects) 


The Foundation offers Teaching Fellowships in Business Administra- 
tion, in cooperation with colleges of pharmacy. Deans have full information 


on these awards. Applications must be made jointly by individuals and 
their colleges. 


Pfeiffer Memorial Postdoctoral Research Fellowships are available to 
college of pharmacy faculty members. 


New applications and requests for renewal of Fellowships must be re- 


ceived between February 15 and March 15. 


W. Paul Briggs, Secretary 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR 
PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


1507 M Street, N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 


